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THE BLIND SPOT 



CHAPTER 1 

MISS GREY led the new young man — ^the young 
man her father called **the bomb-thrower" — 
out through one of the long windows upon the ter- 
race which lay to the south of the house. It was a 
broad terrace paved with red brick that was stained 
and a little mossy, so that it looked much older than 
it had any right to, and along its outer border there 
were bay-trees set in big Italian terra-cotta jars; 
but the bay-trees were placed far apart so that they 
should not mask the view, and that was wise, for it 
was a fine view. It is rugged country in that part 
of Westchester County — ^like a choppy sea: all 
broken, twisted ridges, and abrupt little hills, and 
piled-up boulders, and hollow, cup-like depressions 
among them. The Grey house sat, as it were, upon 
the lip of a cup, and from that southward terrace 
you looked across a mile or two of hollow bottom, 
with a little lake at yotu* feet, to sloping pasttu-es 
where there were cattle browsing, and to the far, 
high hills beyond. 

There was no magnificence about the outlook — 
nothing to make you catch your breath ; but it was 
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Miss Grey was half amused and half appalled by 
this. It seemed to her a rather outrageous thing to 
do, and she said so. 

' * I wonder you would cx)me. It seems somehow a 
little hiuniliating.*' 

But Stone laughed. 

**0h no. It's nattu-al enough. I, in your father's 
place, should have done exactly the same thing. 
And of course the examination feattu-e of my visit 
was politely covered up. He had heard so much 
about me — ^we so seldom met in town — ^it would give 
him great pleasure — all that sort of thing. And 
as a matter of fact, Miss Grey, it was imcommonly 
kind of yotu" father to d6 it. The next man wouldn't 
have. In a sense it was a real sacrifice of his per- 
sonal comfort — and he likes his personal comfort; 
that's plain enough. You see, it isn't as if I were 
the kind of yoimger man he really enjoys. I'm not 
his kind at all. I disttu^b him. I worry him. I 
come charging in upon his comfortable world with 
my head down trying to bunt over a lot of the nice 
traditional things that your father values. He must 
privately consider me a frightful nuisance ; and that's 
why I think he showed great tolerance and kindliness 
in asking me to stay in his house." 

Linda Grey's interest had shifted from yotmg Mr. 
Stone's hitherto unexplained presence at Grey's Inn 
(her father had heralded him, rather vaguely, **a chap 
I've seen something of — they call him a Coming Man. 
You won't mind him, will you?") to that picture of a 
battle with traditions. 

"You make yotu-self sotmd a good deal like a 
socialist — or an anarchist, or something. If you're 
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neither of those, what are you? Just what do you 
stand for?*' 

*'I stand for Common Sense," said yotmg Mr. 
Stone, slightly projecting his lower jaw. 

For just an instant his eyes flashed at her, the 
three little deep creases came between them, and he 
lifted his clenched hand in the beginning of a gesture 
as if he were going to shake his fist. But midway he 
seemed to think better of it, for he shook his head 
instead and laughed. 

"No. I won't go on about that. This is not a 
lecttu-e engagement — ^this week-end.'* 

**I wish — " Miss Grey began, impulsively, and 
then stopped, like the man, with some abruptness. 
She was interested. She would have liked very 
much to know what he meant by standing for 
Common Sense, but it occurred to her that if she 
encouraged him to begin she would doubtless get 
drowned in a flood of radical oratory, and that 
wasn't her idea of a good time. It was rather decent 
of him to have checked himself, and one had better 
let it go at that — ^f or the present. 

Still, it was an odd and intriguing social creed — 
Common Sense. Later on she certainly must find 
out what it meant. 

They turned off the brick terrace by a winding 
path that led down, to the margin of the Uttle lake. 
It was a warm day — an Indian-stmimer day — and 
the ground was dry. A smell of wood-smoke came 
•over the hills from a brush fire out of sight, and 
near by in a field a flock of blackbirds, belated by 
the genial autumn, were quarreling noisily. The sim 
was as warm upon their faces as a late September sun. 
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I'm not usually what I call a rude person," Miss 
Grey said. "But I feel a strong desire to go on 
asking you questions. Do you mind?" 

He laughed at her. 

**No. And, besides, I shouldn't call that rudeness. 
I should call it flattery. What do you want to ask ?" 

'*Well, why have we never met before? I've 
known your- name for a long time. Are we useless 
people who go to parties too frivolous for you?" 

"Yes," he said, simply. "You are. I very sel- 
dom venture into your world at all. Oh, I some- 
times dine — at quite good houses " f(he paused to 
laugh at that), "but I don't go on, later in the 
evening, to the big parties that begin at eleven and 
end God knows when, for I have to get [up early 
in the morning *and work. You see, I'm a lawyer, 
and a busy one, too, and then I have my hobby — 
Common Sense — and I give lectures on that or write 
about it for the papers; the result is that I don't 
have a great deal of free time." 

She remembered where it was that she had heard 
him spoken of. 

"You go to the Roger Bacons', don't you?" 

He looked up with a sudden interest. 

"Yes. Not very often. Not as often as I should 
Kke to. Do you know the Bacons? Yes. You 
would, of course. I like them. I like them both, 
but especially Mrs. Bacon. She has intelligence." 
I dine there, now and then," Linda Grey said. 
Their dinner-parties are rather famous. You hear 
real talk — ^not just gossip and chatter. If I had 
known you were a friend of theirs I should have 
asked them out here this week. But, you see, I knew 
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so little about your coming. My father only man- 
aged to get you a day or two ago, didn't he? I'm 
afraid you'll have a dull time. Sometimes we have 
a houseful and are very gay indeed, but this week, 
for no particular reason, is an oflf-week. We're 
resting up. There's my great-atmt who's very old 
and a little queer — ^you mustn't mind the things she 
says; and there's a cousin of my father's, Mr. Steven 
Forbes; and there's Alice Famborough — ^I always 
have her here when I'm going to be quiet because she 
hates a crowd. Oh yes! And there is Copley 
Latimer. That's all, I think." 
I She chanced to catch yotmg Mr. Stone's eyes just 
then, and they seemed to be regarding her with a 
somewhat sharpened interest. She wondered if he 
had noticed that little involtmtary pause before 
Coppy Latimer's name, and she wondered if her tone, 
in speaking the name, had betrayed any self -con- 
sciousness or strain. Probably it had. 
• "Do you — do you happen to know Mr. Latimer?" 
she asked. She hadn't meant to. It was a sudden 
impulse that got itself into speech before she could 
stop it. 

Stone said : 

"No. We've never met. Of course I know him 
by name, and I've seen him about. He seems to 
have a very good time." 

"Yes, I'm afraid he does." She looked across at 
the man and away again, frowning. 

"Of course he isn't your sort, is he? You're 
serious — a worker. You're trying to do something 
to the world. Coppy Latimer must seem to you 
just a rich and foolish yotmg — ^waster. Is that the 
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word? Well, he is! There's no doubt about 
that. "And yet, you know, he needn't be. He has 
brains. He even had ambition once, though that was 
a long time ago. You see, I've known him all my 
life." 

That seemed to be all she had to say about the 
gay Mr. Latimer, and the two walked along the 
margin of the lake in silence. But Stone observed 
that a large f orttme was an almost [invariable stum- 
bling-block in the way of ambition, and she, as it 
were, took up his challenge. 

**Yes. It was the money that did for him. He 
was a rather serious boy. He had imagination- 
ideals. He was going to do great things. I suppose 
most boys are like that, aren't they? He went to 
Yale and got himself made one of the editors of that 
imdergraduate daily paper. What's its name? Oh 
yes! The News. Well, that meant work, and it 
was good work, too. A man once told me that 
Coppy was the best editor The News had ever 
possessed, and that imder him the paper had more 
influence among the imdergradxiates — ^more power 
as a — a, leader of thought — than ever before or since. 
That was high praise, wasn't it?" 
, "Yes," said Mr. Stone. *'It was." 

"Well, then he took his degree, and less than a year 
later inherited all this money. It spoilt him. He'd 
always liked having a good time, but now he had so 
many good times that nothing else seemed very 
worth while. There was no particular incentive to 
work, but there were no end of incentives to play, 
and no end of people to play with. I suppose that 
is a very common story." 
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"Yes," Stone said. "It's a very common story, 
I'm afraid. It seems a great pity in this particular 
case. Brains going to waste. That's bad economy. 
That's not common sense. Still, Latimer is very 
yotmg. He can't be more than thirty, I should think. 
It may be that he'll tire of it all — ^get bored with it. 
Or, more likely still, some important reason for 
taking hold of life may come along." 

Perhaps Stone was gently soimding the girl there. 
If he was he must have fotmd out at once what he 
wanted to know. 

' "Coppy has had reason enough," Miss Grey said. 
And she cannot have realized how much bitterness 
there was in her tone. "He has friends who have 
stuck to him through — everything, and believed in 
him — or tried to believe in him. You might think 
they were 'reason' enough. But apparently they're 
not." 

That seems to have been more than she had 
meant to say, even if she didn't know how bitterly 
she said it, for she looked at once a little alarmed and 
after a moment shook her head and laughed. 

"Poor Coppy! We mustn't go on vivisecting him 
like this. I mustn't, I mean. It's l^hardly fair 
behind his back." 

She glanced at the watch on her wrist. 

"Four-thirty. Nearly tea-time. Shall we go 
back to the house? My father will be there by now. 
He went an hour ago to fetch Steven Forbes. Coppy 
is motoring out from town and bringing Alice 
Famborough with him." 

They turned back, recrossed a little Japanese 
bridge over the spillway from the lake, and set 
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themselves to mounting the hill. On the long 
south terrace an elderly woman in black, with a 
black Spanish mantilla over her white hair, was 
pacing up and down with bent head. She was a tall 
old woman with trembling hands, and a thin face 
that must once have been beautiful but was like 
parchment now. 

"That's my great-atmt, Miss Van Werk," Linda 
Grey said. 

The old woman, who must have been very deep 
in^thought, passed them by with no sign of recogni- 
tion, but Linda followed her and sUpped her arm 
about Miss Van Werk's bent shoulders. She said: 

**Aimt Sophie, I want to present a guest to you 
— Mr. Stone." And as if she was anxious that her 
new friend should make an impression she explained 
him to her: "You and Mr. Stone should get on 
famously because he's working very hard to make 
the world better." 

Stone bowed without speaking, but the old woman 
came a step nearer and peered into his face. She 
had very large dark eyes, and she seemed, by some 
odd tridk of personality, to spread a kind of hush 
about her. She made without effort an atmosphere, 
like the shadowy interior of a great church. Perhaps 
it was just her remoteness from the concerns of this 
world, her nearness to things eternal. 

She said abruptly : 

* ' Have you love in your heart ?" 

Stone was embarrassed. He went quite hot and 
red. He looked up with something like desperation 
to Linda Grey, who smiled at him and said : 

"Of course he has, dear Aimt Sophie. What else 
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could make him give his thought and time to — ^to 
public welfare?" 

. Old Miss Van Werk seemed not to hear this; at 
least she paid it no attention, but continued to look 
into the yotmg man's face with a kind of anxiety. 

"Have you, sir, love in your heart?" she asked 
again; and Stone said : 

"Oh, well — I — ^yes, I hope so. I'm sure I hope 
so, ma'am." 

"Because," said the very old lady, "if you have 
not your work will go for nothing — a house built on 
the sands; grass — ^as soon as the wind goeth over it — 
Love is ever3rthing." 

"I'm inclined to think, ma'am," Stone said, "that 
there has been a good deal of imintelligent and mis- 
directed love in the world. I'd give up some of it 
for a little hard efficiency." 

The old woman regarded him for a moment longer 
with a shocked wonder, said gently, "You will learn 
better, sir," and turned away. They left her there, 
pacing the long terrace, and went on into the house. 
Stone was frowning a little, but he didn't explain 
whether he was impatient at himself or at that very 
odd old lady in black. Perhaps he didn't know. 

They f oimd the others already gathered before an 
unnecessary fire in the long comfortable loimging- 
room that crossed one end of the house. Laurens 
Grey came forward at once to greet Stone and to 
apologize for having been absent at his arrival. 

"I had to drive down to the Howards' at Bedford 
to fetch my cousin. Do you know him, by the 
way?" He called "Steven!" and a fair, lean, sharp- 
faced, middle-aged man, who looked like a groom, 
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came ax^ross the floor, carrying a whisky-and-soda. 
He was one of those rather queer cousins that most 
families have hidden away somewhere. He gave 
Stone an indifferent hand, said, "How-de-do. 
Heard about you from old Laurens," and went off 
again with his whisky-and-soda to join an elderly 
collie in a comer with whom he seemed to be on 
terms of quiet and sober affection. 

Stone caught sight across the room of Mr. Copley 
Latimer talking to a girl, and he watched him with a 
keen interest. He had, to be sure, seen him before 
perhaps half a dozen times in public places, but had 
on those occasions given the man but the most 
casual glance — the kind of incurious glance one 
bestows upon a being whose sphere is wholly disas- 
sociated from one's own. But now that the two 
spheres had so suddenly and imexpectedly whirled 
together, he fixed Mr. Latimer with a critical eye. 

So this was the individual over whom Linda 
Grey's voice took on a new and troubled tone — 
whose conduct had power to evoke sorrow and bit- 
terness in her, this smiling, handsome yoimg man 
with the dark circles tmder his eyes, this yotmg 
man who had so obviously been having such a very 
good time that he looked as if he needed three days 
and nights of uninterrupted sleep to make up for it. 

Linda Grey led Stone across to these two and 
made the introductions. Latimer greeted him civilly 
enough, but without interest; and Stone saw, and 
was inexplicably a little irritated by seeing, that the 
other man's eyes had fastened with such a himgry 
intensity upon his hostess that the rest of the world 
had ceased to exist for him. 
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They moved away together, Miss Grey and the 
dissipated young man, and Stone looked after them. 
They didn't speak to each other, not at least while 
they were within his hearing, but he thought that 
Linda Grey's face was a little flushed and that her 
eyes were shining. 

Miss Alice Famborough recalled to him the fact 
that he was not alone, and he turned to her with a 
start. 

"They look very well together, don't they?" Miss 
Famborough said. 

. He glanced at the girl beside him and then quickly 
away again before anything in his expression should 
betray surprise and pity, for all down one side of 
Miss Famborough's face there extended one of those 
reddish discolorations that are sometimes called 
** birth-marks," and in her eyes there was the eternal 
tragedy of the woman who knows she is for ever, 
in a certain important sense, "out of the running." 

He imderstood now why it was that she hated 
crowds and liked to come to Grey's Inn when the 
week-end was to be a quiet one. 

"I mean," she explained, "that they're both so 
good-looking and in such different ways. Coppy 
Latimer is dark, and Linda is fair; he's enough 
taller than she is; and he's frightfuUy in love." 

"I think," said Mr. Stone, slowly, his eyes upon 
the two yoimg people who stood together beside a 
window at the far end of the room — * * I think if I were 
'frightfully in love' with such a girl as that I would 
try a little harder to become the sort of man she 
could love back without any loss of her self-respect." 

Miss Famborough was silent so long that he 
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thought he had offended her and hastened into a 
kind of apology. 

' * Was that too frank ? Of course it shouldn't have 
been said in this house and about a fellow-guest. 
I'm afraid I have no manners." 

"Oh — manners! Manners have rather gone out, 
"haven't they? Only—" 

I He saw the girl's eyes, and to his astonishment 
there were tears in them. She said : 

"You know, Coppy's one of the kindest and 
sweetest people in all the world. Oh, I won't try to 
pretend that he hasn't faults! He has, of course. 
But I'm very sure that in all his life he has never 
done a cruel or an unfair or an unkind act. I dare 
say he has lived a pretty useless and even foolish 
life, but there are a good many of us who know how 
kind he can be to the — the lame dogs. And that's 
something." 

"Oh yes," Stone said, smiling. "Yes. That's a 
great deal. But — ^you see, I'm a little cracked about 
efficiency — ^about contributing all you've got to the 
general welfare. I'm in working - hours a rather 
serious 'party,' and I hate to see opporttmities 
wasted. There's a yotmg man with a large fortime 
and with, I'm told, brains. It irritates me exceed- 
ingly to see him wasting them both, and, on top of 
that" — Stone's voice changed a little — "on top of 
that, presuming to consider himself fit to love the 
girl he's now talking to across this room." 

"I'm not so sxire about the presuming," Miss 
Famborough said, looking up into the man's face 
as if his words had given her a sudden new interest 
m him* 
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'*I don't think Coppy ever presumes about any- 
thing. I think he considers himself rather a worm. 
Even worms can love, you know. Of course I've 
often wondered — ^all his friends have — ^why his feel- 
ing for Linda hasn't made him try to turn over a 
new leaf. Perhaps he has tried. Perhaps leaves are 
harder to turn over than you and I, who have no 
temptations in particular, will ever know. They say 
love works miracles. I should think it would have 
worked one with Coppy Latimer, but it hasn't.'* 

"That," said Mr. Stone, a little dryly, "is an in- 
teresting and romantic tradition — ^that story about 
love working miracles in the regeneration of a weak 
or a vicious man. I confess I have never seen the 
miracle worked. It is my opinion that if a man 
won't save himself for his own sake — to satisfy 
his own self-respect — ^he won't do it for anybody 
else's." 

Miss Famborough sighed. 

"I suppose that's true. I've heard my father say 
it; and my father, I'm told, is very, very wise. . . . 
Poor Coppy! Perhaps something will come along, 
one of these days, to wake up his self-respect. I 
wish it might." 

• Mr. Stone had nothing to say on that point. She 
glanced up at him presently when there had been a 
little space of silence, and he was watching those 
two across the room by the window — watching them 
with a rather gloomy frown. Miss Famborough 
sighed. Her sigh wasn't over her own failure to 
hold the man's attention, for her affliction had made 
her very modest, and she expected men to look away 
from her toward other women. She sighed over 
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something quite different but a little vague to her- 
self. Then she said: 

"Linda is very lovely, isn't she?" 

"I beg your pardon!" 

"I just said that Linda Grey is very lovely." 

'*Yes," said young Mr. Stone, thoughtftilly. 
"Yes, I believe she is." 



CHAPTER II 

MR. LAURENS GREY looked down the brief 
length of his dinner-table and caught Linda's 
eye. He raised one eyebrow very slightly, and his 
daughter returned a smiling nod. That meant that 
everything was going satisfactorily. He thought so, 
too, but he was glad of her acquiescence. 

It had been against both his habit and his in- 
clination to introduce such a man as young Mr. 
Stone into the peace and quiet of Grey's Inn. You 
never knew what these turbulent revolutionary fel- 
lows might say or do. He wouldn't have dreamed 
of asking Stone here if there had been the usual 
gay houseful; he had, with some deliberation, 
chosen what he called an *' off -week." And even at 
that he had been a little nervous and cross over it. 
But he took his duties as a member of the committee 
on admissions at the Athenaetmi with some serious- 
ness — and felt that he couldn't give way to the urg- 
ing of Stone's backers there, even though they were 
men of influence and standing, without having a 
closer look at the chap's social side. There was no 
doubt about what might be termed his public quali- 
fications. He had made a name for himself. Men 
who knew what they were talking about considered 
him and his ideas important to the commimity. 
But after all a club wasn't exactly an academy or 
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a Hall of Fame. There were other things to be con- 
sidered. 

However, so far as Grey could judge, the "other 
things" were all right. Stone had behaved in the 
day and a half he had been under observation very 
much like other people. He was rather quiet, his 
manners seemed to be all right, and he hadn't 
tried to harangue his fellow-guests on the subject of 
his convictions, whatever they might be. Grey 
was a little hazy on this point. He hadn't read the 
yoimg man's books nor heard his lectures. He 
hadn't even listened very carefully when Stone's 
friends tried to explain just why the fellow was so 
important. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Grey was just a little afraid 
of all that kind of thing. He was of his own genera- 
tion. He was by instinct as conservative as an old- 
fashioned peer. He was far from being a stupid 
man, but his likes and dislikes, his tastes and his 
distastes, his sense of the comfortable fitness-of- 
things-as-they-are — or, rather, as-they-were — ^were 
fixed and solidified. He dreaded change and dis- 
comfort as a petted cat dreads the rain. 

He realized, as well as most men of middle age, 
that the old social order was dying now, that the 
Giant Democracy (which he was accustomed to call 
Socialism or Anarchy or some other such convenient 
word) having for some time past stirred in his sleep, 
was at last awake and stretching his limbs. He 
realized that rapid and disconcerting changes in the 
relation of man to man were going on all about 
him — ^new codes of social ethics, new ideals, new 
politics; and his reason told him that ^ll these were 
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just and good, but he was afraid of them. * He had 
always been a kindly and charitable man. He had 
treated all men with courtesy. He wouldn't for 
the world have used unfairly his position of au- 
thority as the master of his servants. He gave con- 
siderable sums to hospitals and to various organized 
good works. Yet, despite all this, the aristocratic 
instinct was in his blood and bones. The instinct 
that dreaded change was the deepest instinct of all. 
It was the instinct of self-preservation. 

He glanced down the table where that lean, quiet 
stranger with the strong jaw was placidly eating an 
ice, and he saw a melancholy and fantastic picture 
of yoimg Mr. Arthur Stone and himself fighting for 
possession of the world. And he saw that it was an 
unequal combat fought before a prejudiced judge — 
a new God with new and embarrassing demands upon 
humanity. He made a hasty review of his own 
position, and it wasn't a very good position. The 
fortifications and entrenchments that had done 
service for so long were in a bad state of despair. 
That yoimg giant yonder would be through and 
over them in no time, and when it came that the two 
stood face to face he, weakened by good living and 
too much confidence in his walls, must go imder. 

He saw Mr. Arthur Stone standing triumphant 
over his lifeless body and a horde of strangers with 
fierce eyes sweeping in across his Persian rugs. 

It came to the unhappy gentleman, this astonish- 
ing vision, with all the poignant vividness of a thing 
seen in a dream, then vanished again, and he leaned 
back in his chair with a brief laugh of self -ridicule. 
He was not a man given to hallucinations. He 
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looked once more where Arthur Stone had turned 
away from his ice to answer some question of 
Linda's. The girl was a little flushed, and her 
father thought he had never seen her more earnest 
or absorbed. It was quite plain that she was getting 
something out of this fellow that interested her. 
And not for the first time, either. Grey recalled to 
mind the fact that the two had spent a good part of 
the preceding evening together and had during the 
current afternoon taken a long walk over the hills. 
It rather amused him that Linda should go in so 
suddenly and so hard for ideas, but wasn't she just a 
bit overdoing it? Young Coppy Latimer wouldn't 
be too pleased. 

He heard his daughter pressing her guest rather 
hard about something, and he saw Stone suddenly 
frown and push the unfinished ice away. He bent 
forward to listen. Stone said, with a kind of sudden 
violence and not as if he wanted to say it — ^as if, 
rather, he was being forced to: 

**I see the affairs of this earth conducted by the 
maddest mixture. of sentimentality and worn-out 
tradition. The world has to me the appearance of 
a preposterous toy played with by a mob of im- 
becile children. And the worst of it is the idiot 
children when they are occupied with their own 
private concerns are shrewd, grown-up, cool-headed 
men and women. They use any quantity of common 
sense in their homes and their offices, but when they 
turn their attention to public business — social 
responsibility — ^they quite suddenly go mad." 

That was arresting, whether true or not. Linda 

Grey thought over it for a moment and asked if he 
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cotald particularize. Oh yes, he could. He could 
give her a thousand particulars if she liked, but war 
would do to start with. 

"Could there possibly be anything sillier or cruder 
or more wasteful?" 

"Or more natural? I should think." 
"Oh — ^natural to savages, perhaps. It's the one 
great outrageous relic of savagery left lying in the 
midst of law and philosophy and pavements and 
organized charity and telephones. War! Look 
here! Suppose you had a business — ^making cloaks 
or clocks or toy rabbits, and you considered that a 
similar house across the street was getting your 
trade away from you or in some other way treating 
you ill. Would you call your operatives together 
and go over there and try to bum the other factory 
or to kill its working-people? No. You'd quite 
quietly go to law over the point at issue, and you and 
the other chap would abide by the decision of the 
courts as to which of you was right and which was 
wrong. That's what you'd do in your private capac- 
ity. That's the only sane reasonable thing that two 
civilized people could conceivably do in the cir- 
cumstances. 

f "But suppose a foreign country — meaning some 
excited gentlemen in a legislative assembly jockeying 
for political place — should trample on your country's 
rights, or some irresponsible foreign criminals should 
blow up one of your battle-ships! What then? A 
sane and reasonable recourse to arbitration — the 
only thing conceivable to civilized beings? Not at 
all. You'd tear off your civilization like a coat. 
You'd revert to savagery in a moment and set up a 
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shout for your army and yotir navy to go out and kill 
in thousands and get killed in thousands — ^to pillage 
and bum and lay waste, and, quite incidentally, to 
bankrupt you as well as your enemy. 

"Is that modem, is that reasonable, is that civil- 
ized? I tell you it's madder than anything in 
Alice. It's madder than a mad dream. It's a kind 
of grisly joke." 

Linda Grey stared at him. 

"Yes," she said, thoughtfully. And then she said 
it again in a more emphatic tone. "Yes. Good 
heavens! Of course. It's too appalling. Do you 
know, I'd never thought of it like that. Of course 
I knew war was dreadful, but it had never occurred 
to me that it was illogical and silly. It is, isn't 
it ?" She inquired a little dubiotisly : ' * But haven't 
people been trying for a long time to get interna- 
tional quarrels settled by arbitration — ^peace confer- 
ences — ^The Hague — all that?" 

"Oh yes!" Stone said, readily. "I don't lay any 
claim to originality. I've never thought anything of 
any kind that thousands of other men haven't 
thought before me. Only — I go at it perhaps from 
a slightly diifferent angle. I should like to shame 
htunanity into common-sense conduct by pointing 
out to them that certain things are wasteful and 
silly instead of bullying them into an unreasoning 
virtue by telling them that certain things are wicked." 

She laughed over that — ^laughed and nodded her 
head. And her father laughed too, and nodded his 
head with surprise and a kind of relief. 

That was true. What the fellow said was true; 
there was good, sound sense in it — "common sense," 
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as Stone himself would have put it. He had often 
reflected, Grey had, upon the lack of logic that 
sensible men betrayed when they were gathered to- 
gether about public business. They couldn't seem 
to disentangle themselves from red tape and senti- 
ment and old tradition. And certainly one of the 
most foolish things of which they were guilty was 
war. Young Stone had put the thing very well. 
He seemed to have a knack of looking at the world 
with fresh eyes — a knack of ridding himself of in- 
herited habits of thought. Mr. Grey made a mental 
note to draw the yotmg man out ftuther later on. 
It would be amusing to see how far he pushed this 
logic-test of his in other human activities. Mean- 
while it was a distinct relief to be able to withdraw 
him from the category where he had, it seemed, too 
hastily and rather unfairly, been inclosed. He was 
no socialist — ^and no anarchist either. There was 
nothing very destructive about common sense. 

Grey glanced about the table at his other guests 
to see if they were as pleased as himself, for Stone 
had spoken rather loudly and all other conversation 
had ceased during his little harangue. 

On Linda's left young Mr. Copley Latimer sat 
silent with bent head, turning in his hand his tall 
glass of whisky - and - soda (he didn't drink cham- 
pagne) and gazing into it with a fixed earnestness of 
gaze as if some wild and fantastic charm lay within 
its pale depths. To the inexpert eye he would have 
seemed a very presentable yotmg gentleman engaged 
in thought — ^and no more. But Grey knew him well 
and read in his impassive countenance a sullen bit- 
temess of spirit that was not good to see. He was 
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afraid Coppy Latimer had been having a rather bad 
two days, and he was sorry. He blamed Linda a little. 
She shouldn't have asked the man out here if she was 
going to neglect him as she had done. It wasn't play- 
ing the game ; and he meant to tell her so later on. 

She was like all women, he said to himself. She 
couldn't let a thing alone. He knew that there had 
been a time when the girl was on the verge of letting 
herself get engaged to Latimer ; and, though he and 
his daughter had never talked the matter out plainly, 
he knew that she had changed her mind with some 
abruptness — that Latimer had got himself into dis- 
grace with her. 

Well, that was all right. The boy, if he went on 
in the way he had latterly been going, was too serious 
a risk as a prospective husband, and he wouldn't 
have cared to see Linda asstiming the risk. But for 
all that, she seemed to him just now not to be 
playing the game. If you wadied your hands of a 
yoimg man, tiuned him out of doors, gave him 
to imderstand that you were definitely done with 
him, then you had no right to worry and unsettle 
him by letting him in again to watch you devoting 
yotu* attention to somebody else. 

It wasn't much like Linda, he thought. She very 
seldom shilly-shallied. She was, in general, a rather 
crisp and determined young wUaS and knew her 
mind exceedingly well. 

Grey admired his daughter hugely. She was 
intelligent and amusing. She studied his tastes 
and fed them. She managed his two houses with 
great competence and no apparent str^, and she 
always laughed at his little jokes, ' 
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She looked like the mother who had died in giving 
her birth ; and, as that lady had been very beautiful, 
Grey thought Linda was beautiful, too. She wasn't, 
by any means, but she was quite pretty enough 
for most purposes and for most tastes, and had a 
true genius for personal decoration, so that she often 
made a better appearance than other women with 
twice her natural endowment. Alice Famborough 
once said that she had the priceless knack of looking 
as bright and as carefully soignee at three o'clock 
in the morning after four hours of dancing as if 
she had just come from the hands of her excellent 
maid. And that was high praise. 

Grey turned his eyes to this latter young lady 
and found her with her chin in her hands anxiously 
watching Coppy Latimer's gloomy face as he sat 
silent beside her. It was plain enough where Miss 
Famborough's sympathy lay, and Grey was uneasily 
conscious that his own was keeping it company 
there. He tried to pretend that it was mere pity 
for the under dog, but he knew it was not. He liked 
Coppy Latimer. He was fond of the lad, as was 
almost everybody who knew him. After all, he and 
the younger man were tribal brethren. They were 
of the same breed and upbringing. They spoke the 
same tongue, swore by more or less the same gods, 
and thought more or less the same thoughts. 

These new fellows with Ideas, these invaders, 
intellectual Lochinvars out of the west, you weren't 
altogether comfortable with them. They came 
marching in with their heads up (yes, and brains in 
their heads, too — that much must be confessed) like 
Gothic conquerors. You had to respect them. They 
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were better chaps than you — ^more stir and go, more 
vigor, more belief in their powers. You had to ad- 
mire them, but you couldn't feel that there was any 
real kinship. You talked to them, making rather 
hard work of it, as if they were important foreigners 
whose language you spoke with some diflficulty. 

Grey heard a little sound of sighing at his right 
and turned with some alarm to where his aunt, Old 
Miss Van Werk, sat over the remains of her peculiar 
and invariable meal — a bowl of soup with barley in 
it, a rice-pudding, and three bran biscuits. Miss 
Van Werk had an odd habit of sighing before she 
spoke, and it was a kind of danger-signal to the 
Grey family, for, though the old lady seldom spoke 
at ail, her words when they came were often rather 
appalling; she looked upon life with such a dis- 
concerting simplicity. 

She sat now with her thin, beautiful hands clasped 
upon the edge of the table before her, in the attitude 
of prayer, and her large eyes tiuned with a look of 
vast unworldly sorrow upon the countenance of Mr. 
Stone. As always, she seemed to spread about her 
a kind of hush ; she was exceedingly like a presence 
from another world. 

"We cannot," she said, in her gentle quaver — **we 
cannot proceed to any good end because it is sensible 
or civilized. We can act for good only when we 
are moved by unselfishness ; and unselfishness means 
love of our fellow-being. Men make war because 
4ihey are filled with hatred; yes, but hatred is only 
^he dark side of love. They make war because they 
2^^^ their country and their homes better than they 
alwajfheir Uves/* 
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Stone made an explosive sotind, but the old lady 
went on without heeding him. 

"One day, when the light is clearer, men will see 
that i)erfect love embraces not only their own land 
and their own families, but all the world. Then 
they will cease to make war, but the change must 
come— wx7/ come, not through their brains, but 
through their hearts. You, young man, in the folly 
of your pride, are attempting to make bricks with- 
out straw." 

It seemed as if she had not quite finished, for her 
Kps moved once or twice more, and her nephew 
thought she said '*love" in a kind of whisper, but 
her gaze had begun to waver, and presently! she 
sighed and looked down at her plate, where she 
had still half a bran biscuit to crumble up and 
devour. 

It was interesting to observe the effect of these 
simple words about brotherly love upon that little 
circle of polite and amiable folk. They were em- 
barrassed. It was as if somebody had said something 
indecent or had mentioned with reverence the name 
of God. They looked at one another in a furtive 
silence and dropped their eyes. Grey turned quite 
red and took a hasty sip of his excellent champagne, 
and even his daughter showed a pink distress. All of 
them were stricken dtunb — ^all except Arthur Stone; 
but then he was doubtless accustomed to hearing all 
kinds of inconvenient franknesses. There was a 
light of battle in Stone's eye, and he moved forward 
in his chair. 

'*But meanwhile, ma'am — " he began, and then 
halted, for Linda Grey had touched his arm. He 
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looked up and caught her eye, glanced toward his 
host, and leaned back again. 

'*We never argue with her," Linda Grey said. 
' * It disturbs her. You mustn't mind what she says. 
Sometimes she is a little trying." And hard upon 
that she rose, and old Miss Van Werk, having been 
roused from abstraction, the three ladies left the 
table. 

Grey intercepted his daughter for an instant at 
the door. 

''Look here! Give poor Coppy a look-in this 
evening. You've been rather specializing in this 
other chap, you know." 

She stared at him in some surprise. 

**Have I? Yes, I expect I have. He's — inter- 
esting, you know. Ideas. I like ideas. I didn't 
mean to be rude to Coppy. D'you think he's 
annoyed? I'm sorry. I'll be nice to him later. 
Make Steven tell stories ! That '11 cheer Coppy up. 
He likes Steven." 

She went on after the other two, and Grey turned 
back. He foimd that Coppy Latimer had already 
moved round the table where Mr. Steven Forbes sat, 
and was accepting refreshments at that gentleman's 
hands in the form of a liberal allowance of some Irish 
whisky of marvelous potency and charm, which 
was kept in the house especially for Cousin Steven's 
use, and a decanter of which always stood before 
his place at table. 

Steven Forbes, as has already been said, looked 
like a groom, and wasn't of much use among fash- 
ionable company except in the racing, hunting, and 
shooting wing, where his expert knowledge was ap- 
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predated; but he had one great talent. He pos- 
sessed an inexhaustible fund of the best stories in the 
world and told them with exquisite art. 

Grey, by the time the coffee had been served, 
heard Coppy Latimer begin to laugh, so he dis- 
missed that yoimg man's troubles from his mind 
and turned his attention to Stone, saying: 

**I wish you'd go on about common sense. I'm 
interested." 



CHAPTER III 

GREY held Arthur Stone baxdc a little as the men 
left the table so that young Coppy Latimer was 
first into the drawing-room. Linda was not to be 
seen, but he made out old Miss Van Werk playing 
patience in a retired comer, and Alice Famborough 
leaning over the card-table beside her. He crossed 
the room to them, and Miss Famborough said under 
her breath : 

"She's out on the terrace." 

So he passed on without stopping and went out 
through one of the long windows, closing it behind 
him. Linda was there, standing in a kind of pallid 
mist of moonlight by the balustrade of the terrace. 
She had drawn a cloak over her shoulders, but she 
didn't need it, for the night was unseasonably warm— 
a September night on the threshold of winter. The 
air was soft and clear; there was a roimd moon and a 
million close stars. There were September odors, 
too-a savor of burning brush from far away. One 
of those pictorial cattle was lowing in its byre. 

"You've been rather a long time, Coppy," the girl 
said. "Did Steven tell you ftmny stories?" 

"He did," said Mr. Latimer. "I'm full of fiction 
and Irish whisky." And there seemed to be some 
truth in his statement, for as he stood there a little 
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solemnly beside the balustrade he exhaled a rich 
odor of spirits. 

Miss Grey didn't especially mind that, for she was 
accustomed to people who drank either champagne 
or whisky with their dinners, but she disliked the way 
Mr. Latimer expressed himself. There seemed to 
her to be an tmbecoming touch of flippancy in the 
man on a subject that he knew she felt rather 
deeply about. She turned to him with an impatient 
frown. 

' * Oh, don't flaunt it, Coppy ! I should have known 
without your boasting." 

That stung him a little. 

"You're a bit too literal. I didn't seriously mean 
what I said. I didn't mean that I'd had too much 
Irish whisky. I was tr3dng to be light and fluffy. 
It was a little joke.'* 

She said '*0h!'* in a tone that lacked conviction, 
for she knew him pretty well, and she knew that he 
had drunk just a very little too much. 

**Yjo\i don't believe me. I might — I might walk 
a chalked line for you or say 'British Constitution' 
three times fast. The truth is, Linda, you've got 
over giving me the benefit of the doubt. You judge 
me without looking at the evidence. It's hardly 
fair." 

She turned to him, shaking her head. 

**Am I tmfair to you, Coppy? I don't want to be 
nor mean to be, Heaven knows ! But if I am, whose 
fault is it?" 

"Oh, mine,'* he said, wearily. "Mine, I suppose. 
Everything is my fault of late." 

Linda turned away from him without a word and 
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went toward the window, but he stopped her before 
she had reached it. 

"No, wait! I didn't mean that. I take it back. 
I'm sorry. Oh, for God's sake, Linda, give me a 
chance!" His voice was shaking. 

She was not really angry; she just thought there 
wasn't much use in talking while he was in this mood. 
She waited to hear what he had to say. Indeed, it 
would have been just then a little difficult to escape 
him, for he had caught at her hands to stop her, and 
he didn't let them go again. He stood close before 
her, holding her hands, leaning forward a little to' 
look into her face that was very white and shadowy 
and baffling in the moonlight. 

Doubtless she could have gone on her way if she 
had been quite determined, but she wasn't. She 
felt all at once rather weak, and wanted to cry. 

*'0h, Linda!" he said. "Things havegot somehow 
all wrong between you and me. Why ? There was a 
time — not so long ago when you cared — not very 
much, but a little — I thought. Well, you don't 
seem to care any more." 

"Whose fault is it, Coppy?" she asked him again, 
but she spoke very gently this time. "It's you 
who've changed it all. It's you yourself that have 
got between us. Yes, there was a time when I — 
cared. I cared a lot. A year ago I was almost — 
almost ready to say I'd marry you. But even then 
I was a little afraid. Thank Heaven for it! 

"Coppy, you said you loved me. You said there 
was nothing in the world you wouldn't do to prove 
it. You swore all kinds of sweet and romantic and 
medieval oaths. Your life was in my hands, you 
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said. Of course that was poetic license. No one's 
life can be in any one else's hands. I wish it could. ^' 

"It can, Linda," said he. "It can, if you'd only 
take it. Give me a chance !" 

But she shook her head, and after a moment 
pulled her hands away from him and put them behind 
her. 

"No. Don't put me off now. Let me talk. We 
might as well have it out. That's why I let you 
come to Grey's Inn this week when you asked. I 
wanted to have it out — plain and fair. 
' *'Coppy, I didn't ask much of you when you swore 
all those oaths to me and wanted to make so many 
promises. I didn't set you any Herculean labors. 
I said only that I couldn't marry a man who was 
wasting his life." 

That's plain enough,"said Latimer, in a lowvoice. 

It may not be fair, but it certainly is plain." 

I don't think it's unfair. Just what do you do 
with your life, Coppy? How do you spend your 
days? In the summer you play polo or lark about 
with an aeroplane. Oiily lark about; if you had 
even taken up aviation seriously I should have 
been terrified, but I should haVe had some respect 
for you. In the winter you pass the afternoon play- 
ing bridge for very high stakes at that little club, 
and in the evening you sit in the front row at a 
musical comedy and go afterward to a cabaret, 
where you learn the newest tango steps. It isn't a 
very noble career, is it?" 

He asked her: "Do you think I should go on 
doing that if you married me?" 

And shQ s^d; 'Tes, Coppy, I'm afraid I do. Oh, 
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of course you think you wouldn't. You're sure of it. 
But — look here ! Who are the men you see most of? 
Who are the other members of that club where you 
play bridge? Harold Wareham, Lester Brooks, the 
Van Torps, Remy de Kalb, Jack Annin, Huntley 
Parker. All of them are married except Huntley 
Parker and one of the Van Tori)s. I know their 
wives, Coppy. I know them well. Do you think 
I want to live the kind of lives they are living? 
Well, I don't." 

'*You wouldn't have to." 

''Shouldn't I? I wonder. Amy Brooks came to 
see me one day, some months ago, and cried. She'd 
heard some rumor of an engagement between you 
and me, and asked if it were true. I said it wasn't, 
and she was very glad. She begged me not to think 
of marrying any one in your set, and she knew what 
she was talking about. You see, she has the mis- 
forttme to be in love with her husband." 

Latimer was silent; and Miss Grey went on: 

"I gave you your chance, Coppy. I told you that 
I couldn't marry you while you were lead^g that 
sort of an existence. I made it quite plain so that 
you could choose. Well, you chose — ^and there, I 
suppose, is an end of the matter." 

He looked out over the moonlit hills and up to 
the starry sky, and back again to the girl before 
him. 

*'Then you really were in earnest about all that 
— ^last spring?" 

'Very much in earnest, Coppy," she said. 
I thought not. I thought you were a little — 
worked up — a, little over-stimulated over one or 
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two things that had happened. I thought you'd get 
over it." 

He took a turn across the broad terrace and back 
again, his head bent, smiting his hands together. 

**I suppose you realize — I suppose you realized, 
last spring, that you were asking me to give up my 
friends — almost my whole circle of intimate friends. 
Those chaps you name, they're not quite such a 
ruffianly set as you make out. We don't work 
all day long, to be stu-e. We don't pretend to be 
useful or valuable to the world, but we do pretend 
to be harmless. We have money enough to live on, 
therefore we don't try to make more. We play 
bridge, yes. Well, we can afford to lose the sums 
we play for, so where's the harm in that? If we go 
to musical comedies now and then, so do you. As 
for — ^you implied a few minutes ago that I was in 
the habit of drinking too much. I deny that. Have 
you ever seen me unmistakably imder the influence 
of drink?" 

"Yes," she said. "I have. You came to dinner 
at the Trevor Hulls', one night a month ago, in such 
a state that you had to be taken away before the 
men rejoined the ladies to go on to the opera. It 
was plain enough during dinner that you were not 
fit to be there, but that wretched Uttle cad of a 
Fellows man sniggered the rest of the story to me 
at the opera — ^how Jack Annin had had to get you 
home." 

He was as ashamed of that occasion as she could 
have wished him to be. 

*'I didn't know — it was as plain as that. I'd 
been ill and gone without my lunch. I drank some 
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whisky-and-water while I dressed. It went to my 
head. I knew I wasn't myself, but I — I thought 
no one would see. God knows I was sorry about it 
afterward. Linda!" He stretched out his hands 
to her. "That was as much an accident as if I'd 
been run over by a motor-car. You're not going to 
condemn me for that?" 

"I'm not condemning you for anything at all," 
she said. "I'm only explaining that I'm disap- 
pointed in you, that I think you're wasting a good 
life. I'm only declining to — ^what is it the insur- 
ance people say? — to take you as a risk. I've got 
to be proud of the man I marry, Coppy. Not just 
fond of him, but proud of him, too." 

He uttered a kind of groan. 

* ' Give me a chance. Now that I know how seri- 
ous you are about it all, give me another chance. 
There's nothing I won't do or try to please you." 

But Miss Grey shook her head, looking upon him 
with a tender sorrow. 

"I'm afraid it's too late. And, besides, that isn't 
the way big things are done if they're to be success- 
fid. Alice Famborough said a very true thing to 
me when she came into my dressing-room this even- 
ing before dinner. She was quoting somebody else. 
She said that if a man wouldn't turn over a new leaf 
in his life to satisfy his own conscience and self- 
respect he certainly wouldn't to please another per- 
son. In other words, Coppy, the impulse for that 
kind of thing must come from within, not from with- 
out. Dear me! I sound very parson-like, don't I?" 

He said her name in a whisper and looked at her 
miserably in the moonlit dark. He seemed to realize 
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at last that she meant what she said, that she was 
really lost to him. 

But as he continued to look the quality of his re- 
gard presently altered a little, sharpened and grew 
shrewd. 

"I wonder," he said, after a bit — "I wonder how 
much of all this has been developed within the past 
thirty-six hours." 

She didn't imderstand him, and said so. 

Latimer gave a bitter little laugh. 

"I wonder how much your new anarchistic friend 
in yonder has got to do with it. You like people 
with ideas, don't you, Linda? They make us poor 
polo-players look rather silly, don't they?" 

She ttuned her calm eyes upon him. "Yes, 
Coppy," said she, "they do." And she crossed the 
terrace to the tall window and opened it and went 
into the house. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MR. COPLEY LATIMER motored back to 
town on Monday morning enveloped in a 
mood of dull resentment shot here and there with 
anger and with self-pity. He had passed a somewhat 
sleepless night, and his physical vitality was in con- 
sequence low, so that he felt uncommonly slack, and 
shivered in the crisp early air. Not even the excellent 
behavior of his powerf td car could rouse any pleasure 
in him. He drove apathetically and at half his 
usual dangerous speed. 

He left the car at the stable behind the old house 
in Madison Avenue, where he lived with his widowed 
mother, and went in. He washed and changed and 
then went into his mother's morning-room, where 
she habitually sat at that hour doing embroidery 
and chirruping to two sullen elderly canaries. She 
was a pretty, faded, vague woman who lived rather 
retired from the world, and would have liked, one 
felt sure, to wear a lace cap. It is very odd that she 
should have been the mother of Copley Latimer, 
who played bridge every day for very high stakes 
at a little private gambling-club, and of an Italian 
princess about whom people whispered scandal at 
those eternal tea-parties that make up the social 
life of modem Rome. 

Latimer kissed his mother on both cheeks and 
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politely pretended to admire the multi-colored horror 
she was embroidering. She said : 

"Do sit down, my dear, and let's be very quiet 
for a moment. I think Ronald is going to sing.** 
(Ronald was the elder and the more ill-tempered of 
the two canaries.) " He hopped about in the most 
agitated fashion a little while ago — just as if he 
meant to burst out." 

Ronald snapped viciously at his cuttlebone, ruf- 
fled his feathers, withdrew his partially bald head 
into some strange cavity of his person, rather like a 
turtle, and went to sleep. Mrs. Latimer sighed. 

"No. I was mistaken. He means to nap. You 
have been out at Grey's Inn, I think. Did you have 
a good time?" 

"No," her son said. He frowned at the two long 
sqtiares of morning simshine that stretched in along 
the floor. "No, I didn't. I had the very devil of a 
time. She has chucked me, mother — thrown me 
over.'* 

The vague, gentle little lady rose with a low cry 
and came to him, where he sat leaning forward over 
his knees. She laid her arm about his shoulders. 

"Why? Oh, my dear! Why? That isn't like 
Linda Grey. She's not a heartless ^rl. It isn't 
like her." 

"She thinks I'm a waster — no good to the world. 
She thinks I haven't earned my right to existence." 
He looked up at his mother with a sudden hopeful 
interest. While very fond of her, he had never 
greatly valued her opinion, but it all at once seemed 
to him that in this present matter her judgment, by 
virtue of her complete disassociation from his world, 
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might be worth something. " Do I impress you as 
a young man making a complete and wicked waste 
of his life?" 

Mrs. Latimer was shocked. She sat down in a 
near-by chair and regarded her offspring with bewil- 
dered and pathetic eyes. 

** 'Making a waste of your life' ? Dear me! What 
a very dreadfid thing to say! Did Linda Grey say 
that? Why, I can hardly — It certainly was very 
forward of her — and unladylike. 

** Quite dreadful! I'm sure your conduct is all 
that could be asked of a yotmg gentleman of good 
birth and breeding and position. To be sure, 
I go very little into the world and you go a great 
deal, but the names I hear you mention — ^your 
friends' names — they are all well known to me — ^at 
least most of them, if not quite all. You have never 
contracted evil habits — of that I am perfectly sure, 
my dear — ^and you have never become involved in 
low scandals. I can't, for the life of me, think what 
Linda Grey means by such an accusation. I am 
disappointed in her and deeply, very deeply pained." 

Latimer was conscious of an odd impiilse to de- 
fend his accuser. 

"Well, I must give her her due — ^as far as I can. 
She has seen me once or twice when I'd had a bit 
too much to drink. I had the misfortime to turn 
up at a dinner-party a Uttle — a, little the worse for 
wear." 

But his mother deprecated the importance of this. 

**0h, as to that, goodness knows I don't wish 
to condone intemperance. A dreadftd vice, to be 
sure! But a high-spirited young man — ^and you 
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say, my dear, it was only once — or twice? I well 
remember that when I was a girl it was by no means 
a rare occurrence, alas ! for a gentleman to find him- 
self imable to rejoin the ladies after dinner. Even 
your dear father — ^well, well, I am afraid Linda 
makes too much of an imfortimate inadvertence." 

Latimer smiled across at her a Uttle dryly. 

"As a fashion, I'm afraid that sort of thing has 
rather gone out," he said. 

He chafed his hands together slowly as he sat 
leaning forward in his chair. 

**The truth is, mother, there's a wave of — of rest- 
lessness and discontent and readjustment sweeping 
the world just now. Linda has got caught in it. 
She thinks — and there's no doubt a lot of good 
people think — that idleness is a kind of sin. Well — 
I'm an idler, I suppose. My friends and I, we 
just play about and amuse ourselves. It seems to 
me that we do no harm — ^I suppose Linda would say 
we do harm by example — ^but I confess we do no 
good. We're of no especial use to the community." 

"And may I ask," inquired his mother, a little 
haughtily — "may I ask just what it is Linda Grey 
wishes you to do? Would she like you to stand 
behind a counter and conduct a shop? Thank 
Heaven you have a fortune sufficient for any pos- 
sible wants either of your own or of your children. 
I see no necessity for your engaging in any com- 
mercial occupation. And as for political life, it has 
long ceased in this country to be a fit career for a 
gentleman." 

"Well, that's pretty strong. Certainly there are 
gentlemen — among the others — at Washington, and 
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mother's words and saw all at once that they had 
been a kind of gentle and scarcely recognizable 
caricature of his own conception of life. The good 
and loving lady, sincere to the point of tears, had 
held up a preposterous mirror — a mirror of the '60s 
and '70s — and permitted him to see himself dis- 
torted in it. She couldn't have done the thing 
more perfectly if she had been conscious of what she 
was doing; indeed, imder those conditions she 
couldn't have done it at all; she would have died 
first. 

No one can explain why it was that this sweeping 
and over-emphatic defense had greater power to 
make the man see himself as he was than Linda 
Grey's direct attack had possessed. But in any 
case it was so. He looked upon his career with less 
favor than he had ever before done. He realized as 
never before how in certain important ways the 
world had moved on past him. He confessed that 
he had been a drone and that drones were not al- 
together admirable. 

Even at that he thought Linda had been over- 
scornful. He couldn't quite see himself the worm 
she made him out. He wondered if she might not 
have been unduly alarmed over that matter of 
drink. Perhaps she thought him a slave to the 
habit. 

Of course he wasn't. He had, like many another, 
made himself look like a fool on a few occasions, 
but he had no imperative taste for any form of 
stimulant, and had never in his life dnmk anything 
because he felt that he needed its stimulating effect. 

And those friends of his whom she spoke of so 
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haughtily ! As he had retorted to her, they were his 
friends, and so had been for years. They were real 
friends. If anything should happen to him there 
was nothing within human power those chaps 
wouldn't do to help him. You couldn't just turn 
your back on men like that. And suppose you 
did, where would you go? He tried to picture 
that unlikely event, and was frightened and a little 
appalled. Where indeed? Who else wanted him? 
He saw himself wandering companionless and with- 
out occupation across an incurious worid. 

After all, your friends were your life. They were 
a part of you, like your hair and your skin. You 
couldn't do without them, and equally, you couldn't, 
on a sudden whim, dismiss them and find another 
set just as good. 

It must be plain that he was still in his mood of 
resentment and, in some degree, of anger. The 
mood wasn't as powerful as it had been ; and it may 
be he was artificially stimulating it, trying to keep 
it alive because he was afraid of what he should have 
to face when the mood was gone. For underneath 
all moods, all passing and external things, there was 
his love for Linda Grey. He might be angry at 
her, he might feel that she had treated him hardly 
and with injustice, he might feel that she looked 
upon him and upon the world with a distorted vi- 
sion ; but he loved her, and sooner or later he must 
sit down in solitary bitterness and face the loss of 
her and what it meant to him. 

Sooner or later, but not just now. He was still 
able to believe himself misunderstood and misused 
and to put off for a time the inevitable day of reck- 
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oning; especially as he had, just then, the excuse 
of an engagement to look at a horse up at the 
Riding Club. 

The horse, a light-weight gray hackney with a 
very smart action, turned out to be an old acquaint- 
ance of his, having once belonged to Pieter Van 
Werk, so he was able to recommend it to file man 
who wanted his judgment. He encoimtered Roger 
Bacon just as he was leaving the place, and the two 
walked down the Avenue together. 

They had been on rather close terms at school 
and during their imdergraduate days in New Haven, 
where Bacon had rowed on the 'varsity crew, but 
had seen little of each other in the half-dozen years 
since. They hadn't the same intimates, they didn't 
frequent the same clubs, their lives were quite dif- 
ferently ordered. But the former liking remained — 
in Latimer, at least, and in Roger Bacon, too, if 
the warmth of his greeting was a true sign. 
j^Latimer glanced a little curiously at his old friend 
as the two turned into the Avenue, and he thought 
Roger Bacon looked like a man strong and happy 
and at peace with the world. Well, that was 
what he ought to look like. He had health, more 
money than he needed, one of the most beautiful 
wives in the world, and a two-year-old daughter 
with red hair. He had occupation, tov* He man- 
aged his own property and that of two elderly maiden 
aunts who read the Stock Exchange quotations 
every day in the Evening Post and had hysterics 
when they saw any of their holxlings depressed a 
point or two. j 

No idler's job, as will readily be seen. 
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Further, he was reported to be high in the councils 
of those who were working so successfully for the 
new ideals in politics. Latimer asked him about 
this. 

I hear you're in politics these days." 
Oh, jw^ell, not very actively, Coppy. I*m not 
out for office, but I like to meet the people who are 
making the fight for better political conditions. We 
talk. And sometimes a chap can be of use in vari- 
ous quiet ways. I like to have a hand, even if it's 
an unimportant one, in what's going on. There's 
Woman Suffrage, now. Hope and I are interested 
in that. We don't make speeches. We can't. But 
we have people to dinner, and the subject comes 
up (trust Hope for that!), and the ignorant people 
learn from the people who aren't ignorant, and in a 
sly, underhand fashion something is accomplished. 
It keeps our minds more or less busy, anyhow. 
And perhaps it does some good." 

This sounded a little dull to the other man, and 
he shook his head. 

**Do you really like it — that sort of thing?" 

*'Of course I like it," Roger Bacon said, laughing. 
"It's more fim than I ever had before in all my life. 
Hang it, Coppy I It's doing something. It's play- 
ing a kind of part — a very small one, of course — ^in 
— in the history of one's age. That sounds very 
pretentious and Dombastic, but you know I don't 
mean it to — Look here! Shouldn't you rather 
play polo than watch it played?" 

*' Yes. Yes, I should." 

He glanced again at this tall, confident, alert 
yotmg man who was leading such a full and happy 
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life, and for an instant he came near to hating Roger 
Bacon. But it was only for an instant; then he was 
ashamed and felt very foolish and useless and a 
dreadful cumberer of the earth, and envied his friend 
with all his heart. 

They came opposite the University Club at Fifty- 
fourth Street, and Bacon halted. 

"I'm lunching here. Why not come, too? You 
belong to the University, don't you?" 

"Oh yes," Latimer said. "I belong. I very 
seldom go into the place, though.'* 

And the other laughed. 

"Of course I You go mostly to Fortieth Street, 
don't you?" He had reference to a sprightly insti- 
tution sometimes known as the " Night-and-Day 
Club." 

"Well, there and another place. The chaps I 
see most of are generally — " 

But Roger Bacon took him by the arm. 

"Come along! Surprise yourself! It won't hurt 
much." 

And after some' hesitation he went. It was not 
long before he wished he hadn't, and wotdd have 
given a good deal to get away. He foimd himself 
let in for one of those political limcheons of which 
Roger Bacon had spoken. It wasn't, to be sure, a 
large party — some eight or ten — ^and all the men 
politely veiled their surprise at seeing Latimer in 
their midst and tried to put him at his ease, but he 
knew well enough that, one and all, they wondered 
what the devil he was doing there, and he wondered, 
too. 

Some of them were men he knew or earlier in his 
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life had known well enough so that he called them 
by their first names — young men of Roger Bacon's 
type, sons of good New York families who felt the 
political degeneration of their city and their country 
heavy on their consciences, and were searching for a 
way to repair the damage wrought by their fathers' 
oblivion. But there were two or three gentlemen 
present whom Latimer knew only by name — a 
reputed member of the new President's Cabinet, 
a Progressive Senator from the far Northwest, a 
yotmg man high in New York official life who was 
making a magnificent and successfid attack upon 
police corruption against the sullen opposition of 
Mayor and Commissioner. 

It was an interesting company. Young Latimer 
had to confess that. And he had a dim suspicion 
that it was important, too, and significant of the 
new renaissance. He listened to the talk about 
him, which was at first various and scattering. 
Roger Bacon tried mOre than once to draw him into 
it, but he was shy and wouldn't respond. And then 
by degrees and by some to him obscure mutual 
impulse the conversation became more general, and 
all at once the little company of gentlemen were 
talking about a thing new and strange. 

Ideals. An ideal of living and governing. A new 
conception of the relations between men. 

Young Mr. Latimer's friends didn't discover 
things like that. They would have been ashamed to. 
Ideals were not mentioned at the Night-and-Day 
Club nor at the smaller establishment with the green 
tables. He felt a little embarrassed even now just as 
he and the others there had felt embarrassed on 
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the evening before when old Miss Van Werk talked 
about love. 

For an inst&nt his discomfort led him, in a kind 
of instinctive plunge for cover, to the belief that 
these sober gentlemen must be in reality a band of 
socialistic fanatics disguised to look human. But 
that couldn't be. One of them was a Senator; 
another, the future Cabinet minister, was a lawyer 
known all over the coimtry; another still was the 
man who was engaged in "cleaning up" New York. 
There was no fanaticism about these hard-working 
servants of the state. And yet they talked with 
absorbed and eager faces about the New Democracy 
— and by those words they didn't at all mean a 
political party. 

Copley Latimer watched and listened, and there 
was a touch of not altogether tmconscious pathos 
about him. It wasn't that he found the symposium 
of ideas so hopelessly pver his head. He wasn't a 
fool, not by a great deal. But it was so long since 
he had exercised his mind with ideas! It was stiff 
and rusty with disuse. There had been a time — 
thoseiambitious imdergraduate days of his — ^when 
he would have welcomed such a gathering as this, 
when his intelligence would have leaped to the 
encounter with a keen and vigorous eagerness. Now 
he came to it awkwardly and ill at ease. He was 
a little puzzled, a little left behind, a little bored. 
The thread of the discussion slipped now and then 
away from him. 

He heard several times from various individuals 

the mention of the name Stone. It seemed to be an 

important name. And once Roger Bacon said that 
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Stone had promised to turn up if he could manage 
it. He was, it appeared, very busy with "that 
garment-workers' strike case." 

It didn't occur to young Latimer to connect this 
name with his fellow-guest at Grey's Inn, but 
presently, when the meal was at an end and they 
sat over their coffee smoking, some' one said, **Here 
he comes!" and Arthur Stone entered the room. 

If there had been space left in Latimer's mind for 
surprise he would have been surprised — and none 
too pleasantly so, either — ^but a kind of apathy had 
settled upon him, and he looked on immoved while 
the new-comer was greeted with interest and respect 
and, in certain quarters, with something very like 
affection. 

An hour later he had a few words with Roger 
Bacon before leaving the club. He may have 
thought he was hiding his depression. In any case 
he thanked his host with the more or less usual 
platitudes. He had fotmd it all very interesting, he 
declared. 

Roger Bacon looked at him shrewdly and smiled. 

*'Well, it has done you no lasting harm, anyhow, 
Coppy. 'How the other half lives' — ^all that sort of 
thing, you know. Is life all bridge and polo? It 
is not. Don't lay it up against me, and maybe we 
shall meet again soon." 

Mr. Latimer managed a wan grin and asked a 
question. *'This chap Stone. He was out at Grey's 
Inn for the week-end. What about him?" 

''Arthur Stone! Don't you know about him? 
Oh, he's a great man. We others, with two or three 
exceptions, are quiet, unpretentious chaps. We might 
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die to-night and never be missed by the country, but 
Stone is a big man, a man with a future. And, better 
yet, he's a man with an idea. You ought to hear 
Porter on Stone." (Porter was the future Cabinet 
minister.) " I'll send you one of Stone's books if you 
haven't read him. He writes well. You'll see what 
he's after." 

Latimer wished to know how the man occupied 
himself when he wasn't engaged in writing well, and 
learnt that he was a criminal lawyer, at present 
engaged with the cause of some striking garment- 
workers in a negotiation of very far-reaching conse- 
quences; that he delivered frequent lectures on the 
relations of Capital and Labor, on the New Democ- 
racy, etc. ; and that he was the founder and head of 
the so-called Common Sense League, an unofficial 
body of citizens with some of whose activities Lati- 
mer was vaguely familiar through the medium of 
the newspapers. 

He wondered a little why this rather imposing 
table of Mr. Arthur Stone's contents should serve 
to depress him further, and after some reflection 
decided that it was on account of Linda Grey. He 
thanked his friend and went gloomily off. 

He looked into the white club-house in Fortieth 
Street, but found at that hour nobody he cared 
about. So he had a drink and dozed over a magazine 
for an hour or so and went on, east by south, to the 
smaller establishment. 

He had meant not to play — a dim idea of offering 
tribute to Linda by an act of abnegation — ^but 
Brooks and Harold Wareham and Remy de Kalb 
were sitting about waiting for a fourth. And he 
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could think at the moment of no good excuse to 
give. There seemed not to be any plausible way 
out of it. 

He lost rather a lot of money. Not that he minded 
losing. There was plenty more. 
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CHAPTER V 

LINDA and her father very sddom met during 
^ the day. If she wanted to commttnicate with 
him about an3^thing she sent him a note. But about 
a fortnight after that week-end at Grey's Inn an 
important question demanding immediate settle- 
ment arose — ^the question as to whether a very good 
but cruelly expensive cook, cast upon the world by 
the departure of his household to Europe, should or 
should not be snapped up. Like most women, Linda 
was without the sense of distinction between food 
that was good and food that was divine, and her 
soul revolted at the thought of paying thirty-five 
htmdred dollars a year to the individual who pre- 
sided over her kitchen; but she knew that her 
parent took these matters with a mysterious solem- 
nity, and she didn't dare permit the Brookses' chej 
de cuisine to escape into the void without consulting 
him. 

Simimoned to her morning-room, he behaved as 
she had feared he would do. He quivered with a 
kind of prospective ecstasy and overrode her objec- 
tion about expenses as if they weren't there at all. 

Afterward he sat on for a while smoking and talk- 
ing and admiring a new Louis XVI. chaise bergire 
that she had picked up at an auction. Linda had 
doubted its authenticity and was very much pleased 
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to have him diflEer with her, for she knew that her 
father was an exceedingly good judge. 

He turned his eye upon her presently where she 
sat in the sunlight smiling and fresh and cool and 
as well soignee as if she were going out to dinner at 
lo A.M. He liked to pay compliments, and to his 
daughter above all people, but he never overpaid 
them, and so they had a real value. He said: 

"You know, my dear, you're looking extremely 
well of late — a kind of exbra sparkle. Are you un- 
usually happy?" 

It pleased and amused him to see that she blushed. 

"Oh, well, I don't know. Yes, I'm happy. I'm 
almost always happy. Perhaps — just now I'm 
getting more exercise than usual — ^in mental form, I 
mean. It's a kind of tonic." 

For a moment he twinkled at her, then ceased to 
twinkle and showed some slight concern. 

"'Tonic'! Yes. M-m. I observe that tonics 
most commonly take a personal form. I suppose 
it's my young friend Stone." 

"Yes, I suppose it is. Or, rather, it was. I should 
think he began it, anyhow. To follow out the figure, 
I'might say it was he who gave me the prescription. 
I've seen rather a good deal of him, but I've seen 
other clever people, too. I've dined twice at the 
Roger Bacons', and I've got myself asked to more 
houses where you get real conversation, discussion, 
ideas. 

"I like people with ideas, you know. At least, 
I've begtm to. Coppy Latimer said that to me, a 
fortnight ago, out in the cotmtry. I'd been slanging 
him, and he was very bitter, and said it in a sneering 
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tone; but it had begtin to be true even then. And 
now it's more so. I not only like people with ideas, 
but they are becoming necessary to me." 

*'One would think/' said her father, a little cross- 
ly, "that you had lived among imbeciles until a 
fortnight ago. It's a little hard on your friends — 
and mine." 

But she laughed and shook her head. "Oh, not 
so bad as that! I've lived among very pleasant 
and amiable and charming people indeed. But — 
well, look here ! I go out to dinner in London or 
in Paris or in Berhn or in Rome, and the men who 
sit on either side of me are men who are doing some- 
thing important in the worid — ^important or inter- 
esting, or both. They are politicians or diplomatists 
or soldiers, or they are explorers or archaeologists, or 
they write serious novels and plays. They're men 
who justify their existence, who ein the sp^ace they 
occupy on the earth, who contribute something to 
the world. Well, that's what happens to me when 
I dine out in European capitals. In a smaller meas- 
ure it is true even of Washington. But what hap- 
pens to me in New York? I sit at a table surround- 
ed by charming and clever women and by men whose 
idea of conversation is personal gossip and mild 
scandal. That's all they know — outside their busi- 
ness concerns, and for some odd reason it's bad form 
for them to talk about those. I wish to heaven it 
wasn't ! If you ask them about the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs you very quickly discover that to them 
there are just two general policies — one good and 
one bad; the good one is the one that will let the 
welfare of their particular business interest severely 
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alone, and the bad is the. one that is likely to lead 
to uncomfortable investigations. Beyond that they 
are very, very vague ; and about foreign affairs they 
know nothing at all." 

Grey twisted somewhat uneasily in his chair and 
thought all this very much exaggerated. 

"Of course there are men like that, but, hang it! 
there are others, too. Not everybody is a banker 
or a stock-broker.** 

"No. Some of them are merely bankers' and 
stock-brokers' sons. They can talk to you — in the 
interval of discussing what Cissie de Kalb wore at 
the Damleys' fancy-dress party and what May 
Annin didn't wear that she should have, about polo 
or tarpon-fishing or who's dancing just now at Louis 
Martin's cabaret. I always send up a fervent 
prayer of thanksgiving when I am placed next a 
visiting foreigner, because I know I shall get some 
real talk out of him. And so do most of the other 
women of my acquaintance." 

Gr^y stiU squinned unhappily in his chair and 
shook his head and pooh-poohed, and was heard to 
protest against something about exaggeration and 
wilful caricature. He had the air of an outraged 
proprietor. There were as clever men in New York 
as anywhere else, in spite of the fact that it wasn't the 
political capital of the country. Clever men ? There 
were thousands of them. And Linda conceded that. 

"Of course there are! But where? Where do 
they dine? How do they amuse themselves? Why 
don't I meet them in society as I should do abroad? 
I suppose they have circles of their own. Well, I 
wish I could just get into their circles." 
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Her father mentioned a certain lady of great 
beauty, charm, and social genius who maintained 
something like a salon. 

**Yes, the only one in New York, or almost the 
only one. And she's an Englishwoman. Why don't 
other people follow her "example? To be sure, a 
very, very few do, and one by one I'm ferreting 
them out. There are the Roger Bacons — thank 
Heaven for them ! And perhaps half a dozen other 
houses. 

"Maybe I can do something myself here at home. 
I should like to. And you won't mind, I know, be- 
cause secretly you like interesting people as well 
as I do." 

Well, within reason, he thought perhaps he did. 
But you had to go piano about that kind of thing in 
New York. It wasn't a recognized institution, as it 
was in London. She might begin gently with the 
Roger Bacons — ^young Mrs. Bacon being almost the 
most beautiful human being he had ever seen. 

Linda laughed and promised she would. 

"Arthiu" Stone is a great friend of theirs. Roger 
thinks he's very wonderful and important." She 
paused a moment, and then asked him straight: 
"Do you?" 

Her father looked a little startled and taken aback. 

"I? Oh! bless my soul, I don't know! Don't 
ask me. I'm not at all in the running with these 
Reformer people. I'm one of the men you hate to sit 
next to at dinner. I only know that the fellow has 
extraordinary backing. I suppose he has earned it." 

"Is he going to get into the Athenaeum?" she 
asked; and Grey laughed and nodded. 
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"I think I may say that he is. We shouldn't dare 
keep him out even if we wanted to. There'd be a 
great row." He looked across at her over his cigar. 
"You've been seeing a good deal of Stone, I take it?" 

"Yes. Yes, I have. . . . What I like about him," 
she said, as if she felt the need of some explanation, 
" is that what he does and hopes to do is all for — 
well, for his fellow-man. It's unselfish. It's pure 
love of his kind — a. hatred of special privilege and 
unfairness and stupidity. That's what I like. He 
doesn't expect to get anything out of it himself. 
There's nothing he could get." 

"Well," objected her father, adopting for a mo- 
ment the r6Ie of devil's advocate — "well, I'm not so 
sure of that. He has already made a rather ex- 
traordinary personal reputation out of his crusade. 
He couldn't have got along anything like so fast if 
he hadn't been a downright revolutionist." 

His daughter said rather sharply that Arthtu: 
Stone wasn't a revolutionist; but he waved his 
hand at her with the most amiable of deprecatory 
smiles. 

"Oh, I'm not attacking your hero. IVe nothing 
against him^xcept that I Ltinctively resent seeing 
my comfortable world disturbed. I like the man. 
But I must be permitted to point out that he has, 
after all, got something for himself from his cani- 
paign. And if he goes into politics, as he tells me he 
thinks of doing, he'll probably get something more, 
with this radical wave sweeping the country. Re- 
form, my child, has often and often proved a very 
profitable game for those who play it dramatically 
enough." 
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It was impossiUe for Linda to becxxne really 
angry with her father. She knew the sound sweet- 
ness of his heart too wdl to mind what she consid- 
ered to be his prejudices. So she only shook her head 
at him, and they laughed together. But she allowed 
Mr. Arthur Stone's name to drop from the conver- 
sation. 

She picked up a note that lay on a table at her 
elbow. ** Here's an odd line from Coppy Latimer 
that came just now. I don't in the least tmderstand 
it. He wants to see me as early to-day as I can 
manage on a matter of great importance. He wants 
to explain something to me before I hear it from 
any other source. I suppose he has been getting into 
trouble again. But why he should come to me — " 

"Are you going to see him?" 

"Oh, I shall have to. Yes, of course. We're at 
the very least old friends. If Coppy is in diflBculties 
I must do anything I can to help. But I do wish 
he'd learn to behave. It's very discouraging. I 
told him to come at twelve. It would have looked 
heartless, I thought, to put him off until a formal 
hour in the afternoon, and I couldn't have him for 
lunch, because I'm Itmching out." 

Her father rose with a sigh. ' * Poor Coppy ! I met 
him the other day. He was wandering about the 
Union Club like an explorer in a jungle. He looked 
very down, I thought, and imhappy." 

Linda had nothing to say to that, and her father 
spoke of the cook again, nodded, and went away. 

Coppy Latimer turned up very sharp on twelve 
o'clock, and Linda's first thought was that her father 
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had been right. He did look down and unhappy. It 
was ahnost too much for her. Despite her new 
interests and sympathies there had never been any- 
one in her Ufe quite like this young man. She 
cxmldn't bear to see him so wretched. There were 
tears in her eyes. 

"Coppy, dear, what is it? What in the world is 
the matter? You look like a ghost." 

"I don't feel like a ghost/' he said, miserably. "I 
feel like a cornered rat. Look here, Linda! I have 
got into a beastly mess, and this time, so far as I 
can make out, it's not through any fault of my own. 
I had to come and tell it you straight, just as it 
happened, before you. got it, as it didn't happen, 
through the newspapers or in some other way." 

And to cheer him Linda said: ''That's quite 
right. I'm glad you did, and I'm quite sure we 
shall find some way out. Get on with it ! Don't be 
afraid." 

He gave her a grateful look. "I went to the 
opera last night with the Damleys. Old *Miss 
King was there, and your pretty friend, Mrs. Roger 
Bacon. Afterward Jack — that is, a friend of 
mine — and I went on to a cabaret, one of the 
rather rowdy ones where the crowd is pretty mixed. 
George Damley came with us and stayed awhile, 
then left. I was — I was a little down on my 
luck, and it may be that I drank too much. It 
wasn't a great leal, at that. I wasn't by any means 
dnmk, you laiderstand — ^and please believe me, when 
I say that. I mean it seriously. I was no more 
than a little — elevated." 

"I believe you, Coppy," said Linda Grey. " Go on !" 
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"Well, we got away about two, I think. We'd 
been talking about going to Aiken for the polo, 
and watching the people dance, and all that, so the 
time had slipped away. Yes, it was about two. We 
got our hats and coats and went down-stairs. There 
weren't many people leaving just then, but we 
could see that the door-man was having some trouble 
with a man who seemed to be dnmk. We ran to 
the entrance, and the man was a foreign-looking 
chap who had sat with a woman at a table near 
ours. The door-man was trjring to throw him 
out, but the fellow was putting up a good 
fight. 

"We stood near by, looking on, and presently I 
saw the woman run up and catch her friend by the 
arm and try to pull him away. She wasn't a tough- 
looking character at all. She looked very nice and 
quiet and distressed and helpless. The fellow snarled 
at her over his shoulder in some language I didn't 
know — ^it wasn't French or German or Italian or 
Spanish — ^and after a moment, when she wouldn't 
let go of him, he pulled himself free of the door-man 
and whirled about and hit her — hit this nice dis- 
tressed-looking woman twice, a right and left in 
the face, knocking her up against the wall. 

"Well, of course I know what a wise man would 
have done. He'd have turned his back and cleared 
out just as quick as he could run, and left the row 
to the door-man and the police. But I'd had a little 
too much to drink, and I felt very indignant and 
noble and chivalrous. I made a jump for this fellow 
and got him by the shoulder before he could do any 
more. I gave him one in the eye that he won't 
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forget for a day or two, and then I threw him across 
the pavement into the gutter. 

"I looked round then for Jack — ^for my pal — ^but 
the little cur had run away when he saw a row com- 
ing, and I was alone there with the woman, who had 
dropped down on her knees, leaning against the 
wall, with her hands up over her face, and the 
door-man, who was very red and excited and useless, 
and was trying to get his police whistle out from 
somewhere imder his coat. There were two hansom 
cabs drawn up at the curb, but the cabbies only sat 
up in their seats, looking on as if people always 
knocked women down in the doorway of that cabaret. 
They were rather bored, I think. 

** Well, there I was, and there was that nice-looking 
woman down on her knees, half stimned and with 
blood on her forehead — the fellow must have worn 
a ring that had cut her. I lifted her up. She was 
a good deal unnerved, and she wept and sobbed, 
but all imder her breath Uke a little child that won't 
cry aloud. She said: 

"'Please, will you take me away? I'm afraid/ 
And she said it over and over again. She begged 
me to get her away, saying that she was afraid of 
that beast who had hit her. 

"I ran her across the pavement and pushed her 
into the fibrst of the two hansoms, because the door- 
man had found his police whistle by this time and 
was blowing it like mad. I was just climbing in 
after her when the chap I'd thrown into the gutter 
came out of the dark with a run. I was angry. I 
took my time, and I hit him with great care just once 
on the jaw. He went down again, almost tmder the 
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cab-horses' feet, and I jumped in, said, 'Drive like 
the devil!' and we went galloping off." 

Miss Grey beat her hands together with great 
enthusiasm. 

"But," she cried, excitedly — "but, Coppy, I 
think that was all simply splendid and thrilling — 
just like Mr. Van Bibber. Why in the world are 
you apologizing for that? I'm proud of you, 
Coppy." 

Mr. Latimer regarded her with a melancholy 
smile. 

"Wait! I haven't got to the awful part yet. 
That's just the prologue to the real tragedy. You 
wait! 

"We went galloping down Seventh Avenue, this 
yoimg woman and I. She'd stopped sobbing and 
sat quite still beside me. I asked her where she 
lived, and she said in Fourth Street, between Wash- 
ington Square and Sixth Avenue. 

* * * But I can get out and walk now, ' she said. ' I'm 
quite sure I can manage. ' Of course I said she wasn't 
to be a fool, and that I'd see she got home properly. 
She couldn't possibly have walked, as it ttuned out, 
for when we reached her door, a kind of tenement- 
house in a cheap neighborhood, I almost had to 
lift her out of the cab and up the stairs. She was 
as weak as a cat and trembling like anything. 

"Well, I got her somehow up two ffights of stairs 
and in at a door that wasn't locked, and when I 
turned to close the door behind us she fell on her 
face on the carpet and fainted dead away. I thought 
she was gone. I thought that brute had killed her. 
On the chance that he hadn't, I foimd some water 
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in a big jug and soused her head with it, and after 
a bit she came to. She thought at first that I was 
the chap who had knocked her down, and she cried 
out and put her arms up over her face. It made me 
sick. 

"He must have hurt her pretty badly, though he 
didn't kill her, for she kept fainting away. I got 
her up on a kind of couch that was there, and she 
tried to thank me for what I'd done, and went off 
white in the midst of it. She did that three or four 
times. Of course I couldn't leave her in that state, 
and I stayed on, sousing her head with water and 
making her drink some of it. I may have been 
there half an hour — ^not more, I should think. 

"Then I heard the door open behind me, and the 
young woman gave a little scream, and I ttimed 
round, and it was the chap I'd thrown into the street. 
I m^de for him again, but he held up his hand, and 
said: 

"*No. Not unless you want to rouse the house. 
And I shouldn't advise you to do that, Mr. Latimer.' 

"I said: 'How the deuce do you come to know my 
name?' 

And the chap grinned as well as he could with a 
swollen jaw and a black eye, and said that didn't 
matter, since he knew it. He'd left some one out- 
side the door, and he went back and fetched him in 
— SL little rat of a man he called Smith. He said : 

"'Smith, here's a something-or-other of a go! I 
come home at half past two of a morning and find 
a guy with my wife. What do you think of that?' 
Smith shook his head and said it looked bad — very 
bad." 
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Young Mr. Latimer stopped just here, 

"This — ^this is the nasty part of the story, Linda. 
I wish I could leave this part out. I'm sony. It's 
a rotten shame to make you listen to such filth." 

He was red and embarrassed; but Linda Grey 
scoffed at him. 

*'Good heavens, Coppy! Don't be an idiot! I 
read the newspapers — sometimes, and this isn't the 
first — What do they call them? Badger games? 
This isn't the first badger game I've heard of. Go 
on! What did you do then?" 

"Well, I got that beast by the throat and told him 
just what I thought of him, and I set in to beat him 
as near to death as I dared; but the young woman 
began to cry out, and the chap called Smith said if 
I didn't stop he'd rouse the house. So I had to let 
go my hold, and the fellow choked for a bit in a 
chair, and got his breath and began to talk once 
more. He was quite cool. He knew what he was 
about. He had my name, he had a witness to prove 
that he had found me in his flat with his wife at 
half past two in the morning, and he threatened to 
give the thing to the papers if I didn't buy him off 
at a rather high figure. 

"Oh, he had me, right enough!" 

Mr. Latimer began to walk up and down the room 
in some agitation, and his voice, when he spoke, was 
not quite steady. 

"I can't have a story like that get about. I 
can't." 

"Oh! Would anybody believe it, Coppy?" she 

asked him. 

And he said: "Yes. Heaps of people would. I've 
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— IVe got a reputation for being — ^well, for being a 
little gay. You know that. IVe done silly things, 
and theylve got about. This rotten business would 
finish me. I can't have it. There's my mother, 
for one. A scandal of this sort would half kill her. 
No. It's impossible. And yet, if I pay the chap 
his blackmail I shall never be rid of him. He'll be 
on my shoulders as long as he lives — a kind of Old 
Man of the Sea. It's the very devil of a scrape, 
Linda." 

She nodded. **Yes, poor old Coppy. I'm afraid 
it is. But that man ! What a beast ! What a poi- 
sonous insect! And what wretched bad luck, his 
happening to know who you were ! I can't tell you 
how sorry I am. It's quite too dreadful. You were 
a brick to come and tell me." 

**A brick? Oh no; just a coward. I was afraid 
of the thing getting to you in some other way. It 
was just self-defense. 

'*I wish I knew what to do. I can't go to 
the police, for if I did the newspapers would get 
the story. I'd thought of old Curtis — Curtis & 
Curtis, you know, my lawyer people. I'd thought 
of having old Curtis or one of his men meet the 
chap at three this afternoon — that's the way it was 
left : I was to meet him in Madison Square at three 
o'clock and give him the money. I thought a lawyer 
might be able to frighten him. But it's quite off 
old Curtisi's beat. I don't believe he'd touch it at 
all. He's not a criminal lawyer." 

Miss Grey turned abruptly from the window 
where she had been standing. ''Arthur Stone is, 
Coppy." 
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found she didn't know. It was exciting, anyhow. 
One thing, though, she was very sure of. She wished 
Coppy Latimer hadn't been concerned in their 
progress. There was something cynical and ironic 
and all wrong in the fact that poor Coppy's misfor- 
tune should make a kind of stepping-stone for his 
rival. She hated that, but she didn't see how it 
could be helped. Coppy must be saved from this 
very nasty mess ; and Arthur Stone was, she thought, 
the one man to save him. 



CHAPTER VI 

LINDA haxi been very brave and confident in her 
^ reply to Coppy Latimer's doubts about Stone's 
acting for him. 

**He will if I ask him to." It hadn't just then 
appeared to her as in question at all. Of course he 
would. Here was poor Coppy in desperate trouble. 
She was Coppy's friend and confidante. It was to 
her far and away the most important thing in the 
world that Coppy should be saved, and when Stone 
understood that it would become the most important 
thing in the world to him, too. 

But in the half -hour before his arrival the fine 
repose of her confidence began to be a good deal 
agitated by fear and doubt. She reminded herself 
timorously that Arthur Stone wasn't just any young 
man whose service his women friends might com- 
mandeer now and then without damage to the body 
commercial or politic. This was a great man whose 
brain and strength were daily extended to their 
utmost in the service of his kind. 

It was like asking a Cabinet minister to help you 
get your chauffeur out of jail where he had been 
incarcerated for speeding. No, not quite like that, 
but certainly it was demanding a great deal without 
much right to make the demand. 

The truth was probably that she felt toward 
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Arthur Stone a little as a great man's friends do 
who have known him long before his greatness. He 
had come into her life disguised as a rather odd young 
prot6g6 of her father's. She had been, that wedc-end 
at Grey's Inn, too ill informed and ignorant to be 
aware of the celebrity she was entertaining, and when 
her ignorance was repaired later on the original 
point of view had periods of persisting. It was per- 
haps partly Stone's own fault. There was no swag- 
ger about him, no "side," no physical assumption of 
importance. 

The species of sudden stage-fright that had begun 
to pervade her grew more acute as she sat presently 
and watched her guest across the luncheon-table. 
It was the first time she had seen him, as it were, 
between two working-hours and in a working-mood. 
He seemed to her a man she simply didn't know at 
all. He looked several years older and tired and 
care-worn — a total stranger. She had thought of 
him as rather boyish in appearance, but he wasn't 
boyish to-day. In Who's Who she had foimd his 
age — thirty -five. She thought he looked nearer 
forty. 

It may be the man saw apprehension in her eye, 
for he suddenly smiled, and she foimd him a kind 
of Jekyl and Hyde. Grave and absorbed in thought, 
he was middle-aged. Smiling, he was a rather buoy- 
ant thirty. He said: 

**I caught you just then looking rather alarmed. 
Were you afraid I had lost the power of speech? I 
must apologize. I've had a trying day, and my 
troubles have been hard to get rid of. However, 
they're gone now, and I'm having my reward. You 
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were most uncommonly good to let me come here 
like this. Do you know it?" 

**I don't know anything," Linda said, "except 
that I'm in a state of terror. Oh, dear ! It all looked 
so simple and natural an hour ago. And now it looks 
so difficult. I'll just tell you about it, and then you 
can be as angry as you like." 

He didn't think he should be very angry, whatever 
came forth; but as Linda Grey went on with the 
story of Latimer's difficulty he certainly showed no 
great joy, and at the end he sighed and shook his 
head. 

**A few years ago when I was in general criminal 
practice I used to meet so many of those cases — 
rich and intoxicated young gentlemen getting them- 
selves into street-fights or hold-ups or badger games 
or any one of forty other forms of trouble. I saw 
the insides of several of the cases. They weren't 
pretty, not from any point of view. There wasn't 
one, I should think, where the intoxicated gentle- 
man didn't deserve all the trouble that came to 
him — ^and usually more. Now Mr. — Mr. Latimer's 
story sounds at the same time very familiar and very 
innocent. Do you think he told it exactly as it 
occurred — ^in all the details?" 

Miss Grey was shocked. 

''Good gracious, yes! Oh, I'm afraid you're tak- 
ing qtiite the wrong tack. I'm afraid you don't 
imderstand Coppy's type at all. He's foolish and 
wasteful and in some ways weak, if you like, but 
he's incapable of telling a lie. I dare say you haven't 
been much in contact with that kind of yoimg man." 

"Well." Mr. Stone smiled at her a little qxiiz- 
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eically. "Well, you know a law3rer comes in con- 
tact with all kinds — pretty dose contact, too. I'm 
afraid our findings — ^yours and mine — about the 
veracity of Latimer's kind (I at once except Lati- 
mer himself) would differ a good deal. Of course 
there's a conventional and popular belief that they 
don't lie nor break their promises nor cheat at 
cards. I grieve to say I've known them to do all 
three just as readily as the rest of us — ^and without, 
as the phrase goes, turning a hair." 

Linda Grey looked still more shocked at this 
heresy, and a little incredulous and very much de- 
jected; but Stone went on: 

''Crime in all big cities feeds just on such idle and 
half -vicious young men as your friend Latimer. 
There are dozens of them in New York to-day paying 
blackmail to crooks who have lured them into posi- 
tions that wouldn't look well in print. ^ If you had 
seen as much of that kind of thing as I have you'd 
be very sick of the whole subject." 

'*I might be," she said; **but I should still think 
I must move heaven and earth to help a friend who 
was in trouble." 

Even if you knew he deserved the trouble?" 
Yes ; even then. But he doesn't. Coppy doesn't. 
He wouldn't lie to me. He told me exactly what 
occurred and all that occurred. I promise you 
that." 

**Then," Stone answered her, **I, for my part, 
promise you that I will at least talk to him and 
offer what advice I can." 

She was so relieved and pleased that she gave a 
little cry of joy, and tears came into her eyes. Stone 
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saw them there and stopped, as he was rising from 
the table, and looked at her with a sudden gravity. 

"Do you care as much as that?" he asked. It 
was as if the words said themselves without his 
volition, but he waited for an answer. 

**Care!" said she. *'I should think I— Oh!" 
She went on before him out of the door, but when 
they had reached the drawing-room she faced him 
again. "In the sense I think you mean — no. That 
was — over long since, if it ever existed. But I've 
known him all my life, and I'm fond of him. I can't 
bear to see him suffer unjustly." 

Mr. Arthur Stone laughed with a sudden explosive 
freedom. "He sha'n't, if we can prevent it. Be 
sure of that." 

They talked for a little while about other things, 
then Copley Latimer arrived, and after a few minutes 
Linda went up-stairs and left the men together. 

It wasn't a happy occasion for young Mr. Latimer. 
It was one of those chastening experiences like the 
bitter draught of the old-fashioned pharmacopoeia — 
so unpleasant that it was only right and fair it should 
be beneficial. He knew that the other man was 
present only by the solicitation of the lady they 
both admired; he knew that Stone despised him 
and all his kind — ^useless and half -vicious ctunberers 
of the earth. And yet — 

"You know," he said, unhappily — "you know, I 
shouldn't have dreamed of trying to drag you into 
this filthy mess. I'm very apologetic about it. It's 
an infernal nuisance, and so am I. The truth is — " 

"The truth is," Stone said, laughing, "that Miss 
Grey took us both in charge with no ceremony what- 
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ever and brought us together here. That's under- 
stood. However, I'm very glad to be of any possi- 
ble service. 

**Now, let's get at the facts! Suppose you just 
run over them again, briefly. I've already heard 
the story from Miss Grey, but there may be more 
or less important details that she forgot or that you — 
you didn't care to bother her with." 

Latimer didn't quite understand that last sug- 
gestion and looked up with puzzled eyes. Then he 
shook his head with a not very mirthful smile. 

**0h yes, I see. You tHink there may have been 
more to the story. Well, there wasn't. I told 
Linda all I knew. I'll go over it again if you like." 

So he did, and Stone interrupted him now and then 
with questions, the purport of which was sometimes 
beyond his grasp. But at the end the lawyer said: 

* * It seems to be a very simple case. These people, 
doubtless old offenders, picked you out in the cab- 
aret to work their little game on. They probably 
asked the head waiter who you were. Would he 
have known — the head waiter, I mean?" 

**Well, yes, I suppose he would." 

''Exactly. They saw you preparing to leave, 
slipped down to the door before you, and there faked 
up their little fight. The common sense or cowardice 
— whichever you care to call it — of your friend 
helped them out splendidly, and the woman landed 
you. She asked you in just so many words to take 
her home, didn't she ? Yes, I thought so. That was 
pretty raw. And then at the flat she fainted and 
kept on fainting so that you shouldn't leave imtil 
her partner turned up." 
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Stone looked upon the younger man with a won- 
dering and somewhat scornful eye. "You know, for 
a — well, a man about town (as the newspapers have 
it), for a caf6 and cabaret frequenter, you strike me 
as rather innocent. Are all your friends as guileless 
as that? If they are I don't wonder the grafters 
flourish. My dear fellow, you were simply asking 
for trouble." 

**I suppose I was," Latimer confessed, a little rue- 
fully. **Yes, it certainly looks bad for me. And 
yet — I should like to wager something that that 
woman wasn't in on the game, that she wasn't and 
isn't a crook. I shall never be able to prove it, and 
I admit I look just now like a poor judge of crooks, 
but I should like to cover any stun you may wish 
to back your opinion with that she was straight, 
and that the whole affair was accidental from begin- 
ning to end." 

Arthur Stone was not a betting-man, and fre- 
quently made use of scornful language about those 
who were. Furthermore, he thought ill of Mr. 
Copley Latimer, but that gentleman's sporting offer 
roused in him a strange and obscure impulse to meet 
Latimer on Latimer's own ground. It was an odd 
impulse for such a well-balanced person to have, 
an impulse akin to that inexplicable coltishness which 
leads dignified adults on to behave unseemly in the 
presence of roistering undergraduates. 

He felt in his pocket and withdrew two ten-dollar 
bills — all he had save some small silver. 

'*Here are twenty dollars. I regret that I haven't 
two himdred. And if I had twenty more I'd wager 
it on the probability of my finding your innocent 
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friend's face in the rogues' gallery at headquarters. 
Oh, by the way, did you at any time hear any 
names mentioned — with the exception of the shad- 
owy Mr. Smith's?" 

** I think not. I — Yes,byJove, Idid, too! When 
we were in that hansom cab and I asked the yoimg 
woman where I was to take her she said her name 
was Halvorson. Yes, that "was it — ^Halvorson. It 
sounds Danish or Norwegian, doesn't it?" 
. Stone said : * * Yes, yes, " in an undertone, and stared 
intently for some little time at the yoimger man. He 
had the air of one pursuing an elusive half -memory. 

"Halvorson— John?— Ole?— Peter?— Peter Hal- 
vorson. Yes? Look here! What did this fellow 
look like. Dark, fair? Long, short?" 

"Rather tall," Latimer said, "and fair, with his 
hair standing up en brosse. He had little blue eyes 
like a pig, and his lower lip stuck out. Oh yes ! and 
he had a bit of a stammer." 

Stone laughed. 

"It's Peter Halvorson, my old friend Peter Hal- 
vorson, alias Peter the Swede, alias Peter Johnson, 
alias Dutch Kohler. I thought he had left the 
country for keeps. He did leave it three or four 
years ago, and I heard he'd been working (that 
means working various confidence games) in Paris 
and in Copenhagen. Peter has come down in the 
world, or else you're right about that trick last night, 
and it was all more or less accidental. Peter is no 
badger; he's a confidence man, and a good one, too. 
I think I'll just telephone down to Police Head- 
quarters and see if my memory is accurate. Where's 
the bell in this room? Do you know?" 
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Latimer rang; one of the men came and led Stone 
away to the telephone. He rettimed in five minutes, 
smiling. 

** Yes, I was right. The name and the description 
are known down-town. They hadn't any idea, 
though, that he was back in this country, and I 
didn't say he was. That can come later. It's odd 
about the woman. Did she say she was his wife, or 
did you get that only when he opened his badger 
play?" 

" * "That was the first I had heard of it. The woman 
^ said very little, first and last. When the chap broke 
into the room she just screamed, and presently plead- 
ed with him to let me go, and then kept still." 

Stone looked at his watch. It was two-twenty. 

"Is that your car out at the curb? Suppose we 
run down to Washington Square together! I want 
a word with that woman — tmless she has cleared 
out, which is very probable. Then we'll return to 
Madison Square and meet Peter the Swede. This 
is going to be the easiest blackmailing case that ever 
was disposed of in three minutes. I'm going to scare 
Peter Halvorson half to death and then let him 

go." 

Coppy Latimer drew a long breath and sat down 
for an instant on a near-by chair. 

**Do you mean that? You can actually get me 
off?" His voice and hands were shaking. 

'*Get you oflE? I should think so!" Stone 
laughed, but he looked with a kind of half -pitying 
curiosity at that imnerved figure. He hadn't sup- 
posed the young waster capable of so much emotion. 

"It's my mother, you see," Latimer said, with dif- 
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ficulty. "It's my mother and my — friends. It 
didn't matter about me." 

Stone wondered a Kttle impatiently why he hadn't 
begun to consider his mother and his friends some 
years back, but he didn't put the question into 
words. To tell the truth, he didn't much care. 
He had small interest in Copley Latimer's life or 
psychology. His present endeavors were wholly 
dedicated to Miss Linda Grey. 

In Washington Square north he left the motor, 
having made sure of the number of the house he was 
to visit and of the location of the rooms. Then he 
crossed the Square on foot alone, and turned into 
Fourth Street. 

The door of the shabby house stood half open, 
and three very dirty children were playing about 
it with a little dog. Stone nodded to them and 
mounted the stairs. Young Copley Latimer couldn't 
have appeared there, however plainly dressed, with- 
out attracting attention. His very air and bearing 
would have cried out in that squalid atmosphere; 
but for some reason very difficult to explain Arthur 
Stone went unnoticed. 

At the top of the second flight he turned, as he 
had been told, toward the back of the house and 
knocked at a closed door. He heard a sound of 
stirring within, and after a bit knocked again. 
Then at last there was a step, and the door opened 
an inch. He saw a woman's face in the half-dark. 

**Who is it you want, please?" she asked him. 

He stood with his back to what little light the 
hallway afforded, so that his face must have been 
black to her. 
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'*I want to speak to Mrs. Halvorson. You are 
Mrs. Halvorson, I think. May I come in for a 
moment?" The woman was breathing very hard 
and seemed to be in a state of terror. 

''What — what is it about? Who are you?** 

He said: **It's all right. There's nothing to be 
afraid of. I mean you no harm. But you'd better 
let me in for your own sake." 

She gave a kind of dry sob, stood away from the 
door, and he went into the room. There were evi- 
dences there of a hasty preparation for flight. Two 
tnmks stood locked and corded against the wall, 
and there were several bags and parcels and three 
or four overcoats. A small heap of miscellaneous 
litter had been pitched together into the open fire- 
place where there was no fire. 

It was a mean room with shabby furniture and 
discolored walls. - There were holes in the carpet. 

Stone's eye seized and photographed these details 
in an instant, for he was good at observation, then 
turned to the woman, who, as soon as he came into 
the light of the window, had uttered a low cry that 
seemed to express amazement, and stood staring at 
him with her hands caught up over her breast. 
He stared back at her with intense interest, for noth- 
ing in Latimer's story had prepared him for the 
woman's dark and melancholy beauty. It was gen- 
uine authentic beauty, without mistake. It would 
have been noticeable in any sphere, under any cir- 
cumstances: in Linda Grey's world, with suitable 
clothes, it would have made a succds Jou. Stone 
was not, in most senses of the word, an imaginative 
man, and he was as far as human nature can go 
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from being sentimental, but even he recognized the 
tragic splendor this unhappy woman shed upon her 
mean surroundings — the boundless sorrow that en- 
compassed her. 

He said, in a gentler voice than he had meant to 
employ: "You cried out just now. You seemed 
surprised. Why?" 

'*I was surprised to see you here, Mr. Stone," the 
woman said. She spoke, now that her surprise was 
done, rather apathetically. *'I have gone to hear 
your lectures at the Cooper Union. I have read 
your books. You have been — a kind of voice to me 
— a master. Why did you come here?" 

"About your husband. He is your husband — 
Halvorson?" 

She said with lowered eyes: "Yes." 

"Is he in the house?" 

"No. He — ^went out some time ago. I don't 
know where he is. What — " 

Stone went a step nearer to her, and the woman 
watched him with her sad eyes. He saw that her 
eyes were a strange slate color — ^the color of the sea 
on a dark day. They were set very wide apart 
under straight dark Greek brows, and the skin under 
them was brown, as it is very apt to be with that 
type. He saw that there was a recent cut partly 
hidden by the black hair at one of her temples and a 
slight bruise on her face near the cheek-bone. 
Those would have been the two blows Latimer saw 
dealt. Her hair was like black smoke — quite luster- 
less. Stone looked at her and knew beyond question, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that she was inca- 
pable of crime or of any other moral obliquity. He 
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would as soon have suspected Linda Grey. He 
said: 

"You seem to know who I am. Well, if that is so 
you'll believe what I have to say to you. I know 
about what happened last night — " 

The woman gave a little cry. 

**I know Peter Halvorson. I have had to do with 
him before. I'm going to meet him presently and 
drive him out of town. I can make it impossible for 
him to stay in New York, and I mean to do so. Now, 
what is going to become of you?" 

"Ah!" she cried, opening her arms. "Grod 
knows ! If I could only die !* ' 

The extraordinary passion of those words drove 
Stone back like a blow. They stabbed him like a 
knife, so that he wanted to cry out. 

"You don't look like a coward," he said; and he 
had been so affected that his voice sounded angry. 
"That's a coward's wish." 

"Acoward?" Sheconsideredit. "I don't know.' I'm 
tired. I'm so very, very tired — of all there is in life.'* 

"It may be," ventured Mr. Stone, with an un- 
wonted gentleness, "that you haven't yet had all 
there is in life. Look here ! Cotdd you manage to 
live — ^apart from Halvorson?" 

"If I live at all," she answered, "it must be from 
this time on, I think, apart from him. I have borne 
— ^too much." 

"I'm glad to hear that, though it wasn't exactly 
what I meant. I meant to ask you if you had any 
means of your own — or occupation." 

She said: "I have a little money in a bank. It 
is paid me quarterly from Denmark — a legacy." 
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And at that Stone nodded with satisEaction. 

"Good! That's very good. Now, here's your 
chance! At three o'dock I am to meet Halvorson, 
and I shall see that he leaves New York before 
night. That means he'll have no time to hunt you 
out if you have disappeared from this house with 
your luggage before he comes in. You can do it 
easily. You can rid yourself of him here and now 
if you choose. WUl you?" 

**I have thought of it before," she said, in a low 
voice. I have often thought of it. Once, indeed, I 
— but he found me." 

**You can be free of him at last," Stone urged; 
and the woman looked up with a somber gleam of 
hope. 

''I had thought of death." 

He shook his head, scowling at her. That sort of 
thing always irritated him terribly. 

*' Maestro/' she said, at last, and gave a little 
shivering sob, *'I will try. I have a good friend who 
lives near Stuyvesant Square. I'll go to her." 

Stone was delighted with that, and told her so. 

"That's better. That's more like it. You can 
make a new start, live a new life, forget all that's 
made you unhappy. Can I be of help — ^now, I 
mean, immediately — in the matter of moving your 
things?" 

"Thank you ! No. You're very good. There is 
a little boy in the flat below. He'll get me a wagon 
from round the comer in Sixth Avenue." 

They shook hands. Mrs. Halvorson seemed to 
wish to say something and to find it difficult. 

"You've — ^you've so often helped me before — ^to 
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see things straight — in your lectures and in your two 
books, I'm so glad it was you — ^again!" 

I'm glad, too," he said. '*As glad as you 






are. 

<<T> 



I'd got used to thinking that all men were — 
You see, he brought his friends to the flat sometimes 
— dreadful people. Life looked so hopeless to me. 
Then last night when Mr. Latimer — ^is that the 
name? — ^when Mr. Latimer was so good and so 
kind I realized that there were, after all, gentlemen 
still alive — ^men who would do noble things without 
any hope of reward. And now to-day — ^you." 

Stone said, "Yes, yes!" a little hurriedly. He 
wasn't quite pleased at Latimer's introduction. It 
rather annoyed him. It was a new point of view. He 
had thought of the night's exploit as something very 
tiresome and silly, but this splendid and sorrowful 
woman called it a noble thing done without any 
hope of reward. And so, if you wanted to be a 
little school-girlish and absurd, it probably was. 

Of course any man would have done the same — 
well, perhaps not. Many sensible men would have 
turned away, like Latimer's friend, intent upon 
escaping trouble. Oh, well — 

He said: ''If you'd care to tell me where it is 
you're going — I should like to know that you are 
safe and comfortable." 

She wrote the address on a bit of paper and gave 
it to him. 

"I shall keep my name, Brenda Halvorson. It's 
as well, I suppose. Shall you remember?" 

"I think so." Then they shook hands again, and 
he went away. He wasn't seen as he left the house. 
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Even the three children with their little dog had 
disappeared. 

In Latimer's motor he took the two ten-dollar 
bills once more from out his pocket and handed 
them to the younger man. 

"Why the deuce didn't you describe that extra- 
ordinary woman to me? Why didn't you tell me 
she was — ^like that?" His voice sotmded quite gruff 
and cross. 

"What could I have said?" Latimer wanted to 
know. "If I had told you that she was handsome 
and unhappy-looking and had big green eyes, you 
would simply have laughed at me. I did tell you 
I was sure she had no hand in her husband's game. 
I told you she was straight, didn't I?" 

"Well, yes, you did. You were right, of course. 
We're going to Madison Square now. What time 
is it? Five minutes to three. She's going to 
chuck that rotten crook. How in the world she 
ever got herself married to him I can't imagine. 
No one knows why women do those things." 

He stopped the car at the Twenty-third Street 
side of the Square. "I'll let you go on ahead. I'll 
follow. When you've met your man and are talking 
to him I'll approach you. Don't let him get away!" 

Latimer turned into the nearest path and made 
his way toward the fountain at the center of the 
Square. It was a raw December day, though not 
very cold, but in spite of the weather the rows of 
public benches were occupied here and there by 
homeless tramps or tired wanderers, or by nurse- 
maids whose charges played up and down the walks. 

Latimer went to the fountain and stood for a time 
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beside it, then he turned away to a bench which 
stood empty near by, and sat down. And presently 
a man in a frieze overcoat with the collar turned up 
halted before him, looked up and down the Square, 
and seated himself. He had one very black eye and 
one that was blue, and an angry red bruise on his 
jaw near the chin. It must have been painful to 
shave in the vicinity of this reddened area, for the 
man either hadn't tried, or, trying, had given it up. 
He said : 

*'I'm glad to see you're sensible. You're saving 
yourself a good deal of trouble and scandal." He 
was plainly very nervous, despite a strong effort for 
lightness and ease, and he had had a drink, or per- 
haps two drinks, to give him courage. 

•'Thanks for taking my welfare so much to heart," 
Latimer said. He looked down the path and saw 
that Arthtu: Stone was approaching. The other 
man's eyes, the while he spoke, had been here, 
there, all over the place in swift, ftutive glances, and 
he seemed to have seen Stone at the s^me moment 
Latimer did, for he gave an exclamation under his 
breath, half rose to his feet, and then, abruptly bend- 
ing forward so that his face was concealed, began 
to fumble with the laces of one of his boots. 

Stone said cheerily : "Ah, Latimer ! How are you ? 
Who's your friend? It looks like Peter Halvorson. 
Sit up, Peter, and say 'How-de-do 'I We haven't 
met for a long time." 

Still bending low over his boot-lace, the man tried 
to dodge past Stone's knees and get away, but Stone 
moved in time, and he couldn't do it. He sat up 
snarling exactly like a wolf. His upper lip lifted, 
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and he showed his teeth — which weren't especially 
worth seeing. He said: 

''What the blank are you butting in here for? 
You've got nothing on me. Let me alone!" 

Stone laughed and sat down so that the confidence 
man and badger was between the other two. "No, 
you're wrong, Peter. I've two things on you. 
I've that Cummings case of some time back — ^I can 
get you fifteen years for that — ^and I've last night's 
work." 

The man in the frieze overcoat betrayed no emo- 
tion over this, but rubbed his imgloved hands to- 
gether thoughtfully. "I suppose you're after me on 
account of last night, eh?" 
I am," Stone said. 

I'd like to explain about last night," said the 
confidence man. "That business last night was raw 
work. It was out of my line. I'm no badger by 
trade, and you know it. It all came about by acci- 
dent. This here guy, Mr. Latimer, pasted me when 
I was minding my business, and I got sore. So when 
I came home and Harvey Smith says a man is up- 
stairs with my wife and it's half past two in the 
morning, I ran the chance to get even with him. I 
was only throwing a bluff, Mr. Stone. I couldn't 
have made good on it. None of the papers would *a* 
printed the story. They wouldn't 'a' dared." 

**I know that as wdl as you do," Stone said. 
"But it was plain blackmail just the same. I sup- 
pose you were going to refuse the money? What?" 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 
What are you going to do?" 
I'm going to drive you out of New York, And 
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this time you're to stay out. Ill give you three 
hours. At six o'clock I mean to tell them at Head- 
quarters that you've been tr3dng to work here. 
They'll be interested in that. They've got good 
memories down at Headquarters, and they haven't 
forgotten that you laid that patrolman — what's his 
name? Perry? — up for four months with a broken 
leg. I wouldn't give the price of horse-meat for 
you if that lot ever gets its hands on you again." 

The man in the frieze coat sighed and stood up. 

"You've got the cards. Well, I'd been thinking 
of going back to Paris, anyhow. I like Paris." 

**So do I," Stone agreed, heartily. "So do I. 
It's a very nice place. Bon voyage, Peter!" 

The man looked at him without apparent rancor, 
and from him to young Mr. Latimer, a portion of 
whose forttme he had hoped to enjoy. 

"You're a good man of your hands," he observed, 
critically. "But you won't be for very long. You 
sit up too late in cabarets. Well, so long!" He 
nodded, shoved his hands into the pockets of his 
long frieze coat, and walked away. They saw him 
cross the busy jimction of the three streets and turn 
down Fifth Avenue toward his home. 

"He won't be pleased," Stone said, "when he finds 
his wife gone, but he'll get out of New York just the 
same. You're rid of him." 

Coppy Latimer gave a little tmeasy laugh. 

"I was thinking of what he said about my sitting 
up too late in cabarets. That's a hard criticism to 
come from a professional crook. But I dare say he's 
right. What do you think?" 



CHAPTER VII 

IT was the unlooked-for and dramatic success 
of his industrial-arbitration scheme that made 
Arthur Stone a kind of man of the hour in New 
York that winter. He had long possessed a serious 
and rather large following among intelligent men of 
the new school of social and political thought, but 
it wasn't tmtil this sudden triumph of his in a field 
where so many had failed that he became, in an im- 
portant sense, a figure known to the general public. 
For some years the arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes had been a favorite subject with him. He 
characteristically couldn't bear the sight of so much 
time, life, and wealth lost to the world in strikes 
and lockouts. It wasn't common sense to go squab- 
bling on like that year after year. It made him 
angry, and he began to look into the question of 
remedy. He wrote at some length on the theory 
and history of arbitration in his book on Labor and 
Capital, and his Cooper Union audiences became 
fairly familiar with the state of his mind on the sub- 
ject. Once he drafted a bill on compulsory arbitra- 
tion, making use of the best features of the Atistra- 
lian and New Zealand systems, and tried to get 
a backing for it at Albany, but without success. 
The Tammany assemblymen were profanely con- 

temptuouSy the country lawmakers were indiSer- 
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ent, and the few who would discuss the matter at all 
pointed to the State Conciliation Board and seemed 
to feel that interference between employer and em- 
Fjloyed cotdd no further go. 

Then there came the great strike in New York 
of the United Garment Workers, which all but par- 
alyzed the industry for a period of some weeks. 

The State Conciliation Board offered its services 
in the usual way; they were briefly flirted with by 
the employers and declined. Then committees met, 
wrangled together, got as far as recognition of the 
union, and there stuck fast. Various bodies of sjrm- 
pathetic ladies, some allied with the great Woman- 
Suffrage movement, some outside it, raised funds 
for the strikers, who were chiefly women, and the 
war went on. 

What finally enlisted Arthtu* Stone's co-operation 
was a demand made by the Mayor that a committee 
of three-one employer, one urdon striker, and one 
disinterested outsider should be chosen, and some 
understanding arrived at in the interest of the com- 
munity at large. 

By peculiar good fortune the two partisans chosen 
by their respective sides were intelligent and reason- 
able men — conservative Jews of middle age, men 
without mutual rancor or irremediable prejudices. 
By a further good fortune they both knew of Arthtu: 
Stone, and had read at least a part of his industrial 
writings. So that when the Mayor, prodded on by 
a number of members of the Common Sense League, 
suggested that gentleman's name by way of com- 
pleting the committee of three, they took a day for 
consultation with their advisers and accepted him. 
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It became, for all practical purposes, a committee 
of one. Very seldom, perhaps, in the history of 
deliberative assemblies has one mind so completely 
dominated others. He came with a definite vision 
— a matured idea; he descended upon these two 
anxious, tired, and exhausted men like a physician 
with a healing balm. He showed them his plan. 
They called it revolutionary, fantastic, but he talked 
them over in a single session of three hours. Then, 
at their several requests, he addressed meetings first 
of the employers, afterward of the employed. The 
speeches he made have no place in this chronicle, 
and, besides, they were very fully reported in the 
newspapers of the day, but the spinal structure, the 
key-note, may be recalled here, for the sake of 
deamess, in a very few sentences. He said to the 
employers : 

"The chief reason for the history of failure in 
industrial deliberations in this country has been 
the lack of legal equality — equality in responsibility 
— ^between the two parties. A responsible business 
corporation was allied with a body of workers which 
had no corporate responsibility in the eyes of the 
law, whose agreements were not binding upon its 
members, which could not be compelled to keep its 
promises or punished if it did not keep them. The 
result has been a complete lack of faith between the 
two parties — on the side of the employers a hatred 
and distrust of the labor bodies whose organization 
ceased on the hither side of legal responsibility; 
on the labor side a conviction that the working-man 
was being exploited, and a sullen or else fiery resent- 
ment of his helpless position. He has felt himself, 
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• 

this working-mail, a kind of pariah, an outcast, a 
being devoid of dignity and of proper social protec- 
tion. The fault, to be sure, has been largely his 
own, but be patient with him! He hasn't realized 
that. He is, in the rank and file, an instinctive, not 
a thinking animal, and he has been ignorantly and 
brutally led. In addition he has quite truly been 
exploited by you, his employers. 

**I say to you, for your own sakes, for the peace 
and well-being of your industry, for an example to 
other trades and industries, give this man a standing 
of dignity and responsibility equal to your own. 
And when I say give it to him, I mean permit him to 
assume it. Yovir work-people have, happily, no 
aflfiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 
They are not as yet blinded by passion nor drunk 
with a sense of lawless power. They will listen to 
reason, they will deal with you fairly, they will keep 
their promises. But they must be permitted to 
respect themselves and the organization which they 
will form. They must be permitted to regard them- 
selves in a true sense as yovir partners in the' pro- 
duction of wealth. 

''Now, as to how this state of affairs may be 
brought about. I want to present to your attention 
the scheme devised in England in 1895 to settle a 
long dispute between employers and workers in the 
boot-and-shoe trade. 

"Under this agreement £1,000 was deposited 
by each party with trustees who were directed by 
the trust-deed to pay over to either party, out of 
the money deposited by the other, any sum which 
might be awarded as damages by the umpire named 
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in the deed for the breach of the agreement or of any 
award made by an arbitration board in consonance 
with it. 

* * The scheme was so successful that the trust-deed 
which lapsed in 1900 has several times been renewed 
by common agreement for successive periods of two 
years, and is now in force for an indefinite period, 
subject to six months' notice from either side. 

'*Well, there you are! There is what has been 
done, and done successfully, without the aid of 
legislation or of any state interference, by way of a 
private agreement between two parties — ^the em- 
ployers and the employed — engaged in an industry. 
But it can only be done by the recognition of the 
theory that goods are manufactured, wealth is pro- 
duced, by the co-operation of two factors of equal 
dignity and equal responsibility — the man who 
invests capital and the man who works with his 
hands. The man who works with his hands has too 
long been looked upon as a cross between a domestic 
servant and a turbulent child. Give him dignity 
and responsibility, keep faith with him and demand 
that he shall keep faith with you, make him suffer 
through his pocket if he doesn't, and you won't have 
much more trouble with industrial disputes." 

Stone didn't convince these Jewish gentlemen all 
in an hour. There were bitter, prejudiced, narrow- 
minded men, there were stupid men, there were 
those honestly doubtful of any good outcome from 
such a plan. But they were interested. He got in 
co-religionists of theirs to talk to them, gentlemen 
high in the legal or financial world to reassure them 
as to certain aspects of the proposed state of affairs. 
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He answered their objections, one by one, with great 
patience and lucidity. He was not an eloquent 
yoimg man, he had no oratorical tricks, but he was 
very convincing; his scorn of sentimentality, his 
insistence upon trying everything by the light of 
homely common sense was better by far than any 
appeal to the emotions could have been. 

It has already been said that he succeeded. The 
slow^degrees by which he won his success do not 
greatly matter here. The association of manufac- 
turers gave in at the end of a week. With the 
workers he found far less difl5culty. Some of their 
leaders and many of the rank and file had heard him 
speak at Cooper Union. They trusted him, they 
liked the association plan, and they made small 
difficulty over the stim of money which was to be 
raised and the agreement and trust-deed which were 
to be executed, especially as the money was raised 
and turned over to them in the form of a loan from 
the same charitable ladies of another walk in life 
who had for some time been financing the strike. 

So the dispute was settled in principle, and work 
resumed while the details of organization, etc., were 
being disposed of as they, one by one, arose. And 
so Arthur Stone became the man of the day. His 
face appeared in the public press, new editions of 
his books were printed, his opinion was sought upon 
a great variety of matters — sought and given, for he 
was not the man to neglect this heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to push his propaganda in fields remote from 
the question of arbitration. He talked the folly of 
tradition and of sentimentality until he was hoarse. 
He raged like a pestilence up and down the range 
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of mankind's favorite shams from the conspiracy of 
silence over sex relations to the conspiracy of mad- 
ness over war. He shouted common sense from 
whole pages of all the Sunday newspapers and half 
the lecture-platforms in the town. And the public, 
like Oliver Twist, asked for more. 

It became a kind of cult, that common-sense doc- 
trine of his. It caught on enormously. It had a 
practical, homely, workable soimd that removed it 
from fairyland to the street and the counting-house. 
And besides, Stone had, as the popular phrase goes, 
"made good" with his one demonstration — the mat- 
ter of industrial arbitration. 

Linda Grey passed through those weeks in a kind 
of daze of delight and vicarious pride. She continued 
to see Stone very frequently, for he was not in the 
normal sense of the word very busy. That is to say, 
a certain portion of each of his days was taken up with 
meetings and conferences, but these required no prepa- 
ration in particular, and much of his time was left free. 

People who knew that the two were friends used 
to ask her questions about the man and beg her to 
bring him to their parties, where, without surrender- 
ing or mitigating his peculiar quality, he was a great 
success. Ladies of position liked to be seen earnestly 
conversing with him in comers; it gave them an 
intellectual air, the air of plajdng a part in the great 
affairs of the day, and afterward they remembered 
and quoted his opinions, permitting you to under- 
stand that perhaps they were breaking a confidence 
for your benefit ; you gathered that they were very 
dose to him indeed. 
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At dinner one evening at the Roger Bacons' 
Linda chanced to sit next to an eminent Jewish 
banking gentleman, one of the three or four of his 
race who go into society in New York. Stone was 
on the opposite side of the table and not within ear- 
shot. 

**There," the Jewish gentleman said, *'is a very 
remarkable young man. Do you know him?" 

''Well, I'm beginning to. I've seen something of 
him lately.'* 

The temptation to hear a frank outside view of 
her hero was too strong to be resisted, and she asked : 

''What do you think of Mr. Stone?" 

But the Jewish gentleman shook his head. 

"Ah! I wish I knew what I thought. I wish I 
were sure. I'm sure only of the one thing I have 
already said — that he is a very remarkable young 
man. I've had some talk with him, you know, 
apropos of this arbitration scheme of his. He inter- 
ests me. He's the only man I ever knew who is 
capable of taking off all his inherited prejudices 
and preconceived notions, as if they were clothes, 
when he sits down to think about a thing. He ap- 
proaches a subject as if he'd never seen or heard of it 
before. He's just like a logical child. His logic is 
as ruthless and as terrific as one imagines God's 
logic might be. I had a fimny time with him at 
first before I learnt to step warily. I made him a 
polite — ^and incidentally, sincere — little speech about 
how much htunan misery he was relieving, how many 
women and children he was saving from starvation 
by bringing this strike to an end. I was quite moved 
about it," 
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Miss Grey laughed, "I think I know what he 
answered to that." 

"Oh! it's characteristic, is it? Yes, he was down- 
right angry. He said he was no sentimentalist and 
didn't want to be taken for one. There were enough 
people to sob over starving children (and let it go at 
that). For his part he was interested in efficiency, 
not in emotion. Did he mean that?" 

"Mean it!" Linda was quite scornful — as indig- 
nant as Stone had been. "I should think not, 
indeed! If anybody ever burned and suffered for 
the sufferings of the race it's Arthur Stone. If I 
didn't believe that — well ! The truth is, he had had 
a great deal of that kind of compliment. Everybody 
had been telling him how noble he was to end all 
that suffering, and he wanted to be told how clever 
he was to have devised the arbitration scheme and 
to have put it through. He felt that people were 
looking at the wrong point. But he has this funny 
shame about being caught in doing good. He loves 
to think of himself as a perfectly cold scientist — an 
efficiency expert — a surgeon, if you like. He fools a 
lot of people, I suppose, but he can't fool me." 

The Jewish gentleman said he was very glad to 
hear h^r say that. Stone had interested and puzzled 
him. 

"Of course I knew he was one of two things — 
a sentimentalist in armor or a sort of scientific 
monster; but for the life of me I couldn't make out 
which. I'd begun to think he was a scientific monster 
and to wonder just what would become of him — 
how long it would be before the world found him out 
and turned on him." 
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Linda laughed again. "The world would have 
found him out long before now— at least, his friends 
would. They swear by him, you know. And they're 
clever men." Stone happened to glance down the 
table at just that moment and met the girl's eyes. 
His face softened and beamed in that extraordinary 
way it had, and he nodded to her before he turned 
back again. 

"He's open to at least one common human emo- 
tion, isn't he?" said the Jewish gentleman, and 
chuckled a little. 

Linda was afraid to ask what emotion that might 
be, because she was nowadays so self-conscious 
about Arthur Stone that she was afraid of blushing 
over him and giving people food for gossip. So she 
safely replied that doubtless he had several hidden 
away, and then began to talk about something else. 

She thought of this brief conversation more than 
once afterward and laughed over it. She could well 
imagine Stone's annoyance over that unjust accusa- 
tion. It was a little hard that he, whose whole life's 
activity was a protest against sentimental inefficiency, 
shotdd be accused of being a sentimentalist himself. 
It had cost her some qualms and not a little shock 
to adjust herself, early in their acquaintance, to his 
fierce hatred of so many of the pleasant shams of 
this world. She was rather sentimental herself — 
she had been brought up in the sentimental school — 
and would have gone to her sleep at night with a 
much more comfortable sense of well-doing if she 
had given a dollar to a beggar in the street than 
if she had taken part in the conduct of a society for 
the promotion of self-help among the indigent. 
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Stone more or less convinced her that this was a 
foolish and narrow outlook on life. Perhaps it 
would be safer to say that he told her it was foolish 
and narrow; and without really being much changed 
at heart she believed him, knowing him to be 
very wise, though sometimes he seemed a little 
ruthless. 

He was ruthless. There could be no doubt about 
that. He had small patience under any circum- 
stances, but none at all with wilful blindness or 
comfortable self-deceit. He was a bom fighter, and 
a shrewd one; but he bothered himself too little, 
Linda thought, with the minor rules of polite war- 
fare. She was always lecturing him on his lack of 
manners, and one of the earliest and strongest holds 
he gained over her was the humble and abject fash- 
ion in which he took these lectures of hers. He 
seemed to like them, and begged for more. He 
gave her the impression that she was of immense 
value to him, and she liked that. She saw herself 
the one curbing and softening influence in the life 
of this intellectual giant, and of course she was 
thrilled almost out of her wits. It became a kind 
of game with her — one that never lost its excite- 
ment — ^to prod him on, when they were in company, 
to argument upon some one of his favorite themes, 
and then, after he had been very terrific indeed and 
had demolished his opponents with great slaughter — 
as he ustially did — ^to lead him apart and accuse him 
of behaving like a savage. He was so sweet and 
grateful and apologetic about it! 

That doesn't mean that he cringed before her or 
even gave way to her about everything. She would 
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have hated him. He very frequently told her that 
she was wrong about this or that, and explained why, 
and was rather masterful about it. 

And she liked that, too. She had been, all her 
adult life, a rather masterful person herself. Her 
father's lazy inactivity had left the entire social and 
domestic management of their household in her 
hands, and she had long since acquired a certain 
crispness and decision of mind and a great im- 
patience of shilly-shallying. Most decisive women, 
if they are at all feminine at heart, secretly like men 
who are more decisive still, and Linda Grey was no 
exception to the rule. What will come of it in those 
approaching days of sex equality only God knows, 
but for the present the instinct of submission sur- 
vives, and instincts die hard. ^ 

She was by way of seeing very little at this time — 
very little, that is, in the old intimate sense — of Mr. 
Copley Latimer. To be sure, they met in a casual 
way once or twice a week at the opera or at dinner 
somewhere, or at one of the larger parties, and when 
they met she was very glad to see Latimer and was 
careful to show it. But in view of the fact that she 
had given him a kind of definite cong4 it seemed to 
her kinder not to ask him to her house very often. 
He was a young man in whom hope died hard — at 
least, that had been her experience of him — and she 
was afraid that if they continued to be much to- 
gether it would decline to die at all. The truth was, 
however, that young Mr. Latimer was not just now 
very often in her thoughts. She was pretty con- 
stantly in a state of mental intoxication — druiJc with 
the beauties of that new world of ideas in which poor 
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Coppy seemed not to belong at all. And there was 
Arthur Stone. 

Oddly enough, it was from Stone that she now and 
then heard of the man she had once thought of marry- 
ing. It seemed that the two occasionally met at 
luncheon at the University Qub. Stone first spoke 
with a kind of dry amusement of Latimer's coming 
there. He wondered what there could be in the 
atmosphere of those somewhat serious symposia to 
attract a young man whose chief aim was amuse- 
ment. Afterward he merely mentioned the other's 
name as one of those present. Linda wondered, 
too, but not for long. 

"It must be Roger Bacon/' she decided. "They 
used to be friends. Roger's trying to reclaim him." 

And that was in part true, as we have seen. But 
Latimer's second visit to the dub came out of mo- 
tives that he could himself hardly have explained. 
It may be true that a burnt child dreads the fire, 
but it is certainly true that he continues to hover 
about it and to tempt it to btun him again if it 
dares. 

Besides, he had, as the phrase goes, "taken 
against" the small card-playing institution which 
had once been such a home to him. He could hardly 
go there without encountering Jack Annin, and that 
he was unwilling to do. Annin's desertion of him 
on the occasion of his encounter with the Halvorsons 
had shocked, bewildered, and enraged him. He 
couldn't understand it at all. It was a thing no fel- 
low could do. The man had behaved like a rank 
outsider, and his behavior seriously shook Coppy 
Latimer's faith in the whole code of honor as prac- 
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tised in his small circle. It made him turn a fresh, 

critical eye upon these genial young men, and some 

of the details of their conduct irritated him a little. 

He began to see himself and his life from an outside 

point of view, and he was depressed, not seriously 

depressed, not frightened or horrified, but a very 

little low in his mind. 

. He wanted a change, he told himself. He said he 

was like a man who had lived too long without a 

holiday, and he began going to the University and 

the Knickerbocker clubs instead of to the gambling- 

iQstitution or the Night - and - Day. And in the 

evening he began to go more into society than he 

had done for some time past. Roger Bacon, finding 

him in the reading-room of the University, asked 

him one day to lunch again with more or less the 

same gathering as before, and after some hesitation 

he accepted and sat, as on the former occasion, silent 

among the talkers, but this time with his ears and 

his mind open. He wondered if, after all, these 

chaps weren't getting a good deal out of life. 

Stone was there and greeted him pleasantly. He 

was still full of an almost abject gratitude to Stone 

for getting him out of that frightful hole. It seemed 

to him that he had never seen anything better or 

more masterfully done, and he was quite sure that 

nothing he could ever hope to do in return would 

cancel the obligation. The truth was, he had had 

from the first a greatly exaggerated notion of his 

danger in that affair. Most young men of his type 

have, with some reason, a feverish terror of that 

species of peril. Indeed, many of them, as Stone 

said to Linda Grey, are at this moment paying end- 
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less tribute in blackmail as the result of some foolish 
indiscretion. Latimer couldn't be persuaded that 
the man Halvorson was only blu£Sng and would have 
been helpless to make a scandal. He conceived 
himself rescued with great skill from a position of 
shame and dishonor, and not even Miss Linda Grey 
regarded the peacemaker, as the newspapers called 
Stone, with a more thoroughgoing admiration. 

The two had lunch together one day at the 
University Club t6te-^-t6te. Latimer had been 
reading a book of Stone's that Roger Bacon had sent 
him — a book on the present-day relations between 
Capital and Labor — ^the book that had, indeed, fore- 
shadowed Stone's attitude in industrial arbitration. 
Latimer had been reading this, and when he found the 
author that day at the University Club and knew it 
was not one of the days when the circle of friends met 
suggested their lunching together, saying that* he 
wanted to ask some questions about arbitration. 

Stone, flattered a little, no doubt, by appreciation 
from an unlooked-for source, was very amiable and 
for the first time found himself liking this young 
man. He had impatiently taken it for granted that 
Latimer was a fool; he found he wasn't a fool at all, 
but merely a youth who had lived foolishly. He 
meant to tell Linda Grey so, but it slipped out of his 
mind, and he didn't. 

They spoke once during that meal of Brenda 
Halvorson. Latimer asked the other if he had seen 
her or heard anjrthing about her. It appeared Stone 
had seen her but once, and that for only a few mo- 
ments. He had by no means forgotten the young 

woman. Her face had haunted kim» He had 
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meant to call one day at the address she had given, 
but he was very busy, and the time had passed by. 
Then one evening at the end of the last of a series 
of lectures he had been giving at Cooper Union 
a dozen people pressed up to the platform, as they 
were accustomed to do, to ask questions or to offer 
congratulations, and Brenda Halvorson was among 
them. 

They had no private talk. There were people all 
about waiting for a word. She thanked him for the 
pleasure she had had in his talk and said she was 
still staying with her friends in Seventeenth Street. 
She looked well, he thought, quieter, and more as if 
she were at peace with her soul and the world. She 
would always be melancholy in appearance — that 
was her type — ^but a certain desperate sorrow and 
dread were gone from her eyes, and he was conscious 
of a great relief. 

She had heard nothing from or about her husband. 
The man seemed to have dropped completely out of 
her life. 

Stone promised to call at the earliest opportunity. 
There was no good reason why he should have done 
so, but he did, and he wanted to go and meant to. 
But again other matters took up his hours, and the 
time passed away. 



CHAPTER VIII 

LINDA had a little quiet party out at Grey's Inn 
^ for Christmas week. She had meant to have 
a big and gay one, but her father wasn't very well, 
so that his doctor told him he must rest, and as 
the time drew near she found that she herself was 
for some obscure reason rather disinclined to gaiety. 

Old Miss Van Werk was there again, and Alice 
Pamborough, but not Cousin Steven Porbes, who 
was hunting in England. Copley Latimer had not 
been asked, but Arthur Stone had, and a newly ar- 
rived Prenchman, an old friend of Grey's with the 
highly improbable name of Plambeau — Raoul Plam- 
beau. 

Long afterward certain persons accused Linda 
Grey of having arranged this small and quiet gather- 
ing in the country with the deliberate intention of 
giving Arthur Stone a chance to ' * speak. ' ' She denied 
this with passion, and, as she was and is a truthful 
person, we must take her word for it. In any case, 
whether she set the stage or pure chance set it, she 
must soon have realized what was going to be played 
out there — and there is no record that she hid her- 
self in her own room or ran away. Indeed, she 
quite frankly devoted a great part of her time to 
Stone, and the two went off together almost every 
day for long walks across the hills. 
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For some odd reason Miss Famborough and Stone 
didn't get on at all. 

**She doesn't like me," he told Linda once. 
''There's no use in my trying to do anything about 
it. Miss Famborough is one of those instinctive 
people who either like you or don't at the very 
beginning and never change. I'm sorry, but there 
it is." 

Linda reproached her friend, and poor Alice Fam- 
borough replied miserably that she had nothing 
against Mr. Stone, nothing at all; she just didn't 
feel at home with him. She was terribly sorry he 
knew it, and she wanted to go back to town. Linda 
kissed her, laughed, and told her not to be a little 
fool. 

Oddly enough. Stone and the Frenchman got on 
like anything. You wouldn't have expected them 
to, for they were as different as two human males 
could conceivably be. Starting from a common 
point, the belief that the world as now ordered was 
capable of very great improvement, they must have 
differed in every possible fashion upon every possible 
thing that ought to be done. And yet, to Linda's 
delight, they took to each other at once and became 
great friends. 

M. Raoul Flambeau was a tall lean gentleman with 

large, beautiful eyes, a beak-like nose, and a habit of 

carrjdng his gray head, with its pointed beard, a 

little forward, as if in a kind of eagerness to get on. 

He was not an old man; the gray of his hair and 

beard was somewhat premature. No one knew 

exactly how old he was, nor his real name, nor the 

place or condition of his origin. But he had once 
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that must have made that gentleman squirm with 
protest. 

"Oh, well — What can I say? You know what 
M. Flambeau is. I can't turn on him when he's 
being so decent to me and tell him I don't believe 
half the things he thinks I do. I can't hurt his feel- 
ings. Besides, I don't want to. I like him. He's 
— ^he has extraordinary sweetness. He has qualities 
like a woman. Yes, I like him." 

Mr. Stone gave an awkward laugh and flushed 
a little. 

* * I think perhaps I'm not quite well. My ferocity 
seems to have deserted me. I wouldn't htut a fly. 
I find myself in love with all the world." He was 
going to say something more in the same strain, 
but linda wasn't ready for that and didn't let him 
go on. 

''Dear Flambeau! He has sweetness. You're 
right. More sweetness than almost anybody I ever 
knew. Have you watched him. with Alice Fam- 
borough? He treats her as if she were a princess. 
He's forever kissing her hand and 'making the court.' 
All out of pure kindness of heart." 

"He might marry her and take her off to his 
Pacific island," said Stone, who was a little tmsjnm- 
pathetic about Alice Famborough. 

"No. I'm afraid not. He's in love with some 
one else — some one he knew in Paris three or four 
years ago. But she married another man, a quite 
dreadful person, and after a bit they disappeared. 
He doesn't know where she is. He doesn't even 
know whether she is alive or dead. It's all very 
sad and pathetic, because Flambeau is no longer 
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young, you see, and he loved this woman — ^well, as 
you might expect him to love, and he'll never get 
over it." 

Stone nodded soberly. 

"The poor chap! It's hard luck. That would 
embitter some men, wouldn't it? But it hasn't 
embittered M. Flambeau. It has made him, I 
should think, gentler than he ever was before. He's 
a good man. I — I take off my hat to him." 

Somehow that little touch of understanding and 
tenderness pleased Linda very much. She smiled 
at him. 

"You're a good man, too, Arthur. I take off my 
hat to y<Mi." 

He turned his face to her abruptly, and it was 
once more a little flushed. 

"Am I good enough?" 

Well, that was sufficiently plain. She knew quite 
well what he meant. She had only to be silent or 
to give him a sympathetic answer, and he would 
go on to what it was he wanted to ask her. But 
she couldn't have it — ^not just then. She found her- 
self in an odd, inexplicable panic; inexplicable be- 
cause there was nothing to shock or astonish her in 
this attitude of Stone's. She had known quite well 
that matters would come before very long to a point. 
And she had done nothing to stop them. They 
must be stopped now, though, for the immediate 
present. She wasn't anjrthing like ready. She was 
as frozen by terror as an early Victorian young female 
in a novel. She was almost ready to swoon. She 
did the only possible thing in the circtunstances. 
She laughed. 
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"Well, pretty good — ^for a celebrity. You're not 
so very bad, anyhow." 

She beamed at him from a friendly and bantering 
eye; and Stone sighed. He was far from a dull 
man. He saw that his time was not yet, and so 
held his fence, and presently — ^they were out on a 
country road — they turned their faces homeward, 
where tea was waiting. 

They had a pleasant, uneventful Christmas day 
with an exchange of comic presents — and some seri- 
ous pretty ones, too — ^and a little tree with colored 
lights on the dinner-table. Flambeau, who adored 
occasions, made a speech, and later on kissed the 
three ladies severally and heartily under a sprig of 
mistletoe. Grey did, too; but Arthur Stone, who 
wasn't very good at play, wisely abstained. 

Linda had a Christmas greeting from Coppy 
Latimer in the form of a great armful of roses of a 
new deep-pink shade. They were brought out from 
town early in the morning by Latimer's own man in 
a motor-car, and there was a little note with them. 
Latimer wrote: 

I wish you a merry Christmas, Linda, the nicest Christmas 
youVe ever had, and a hundred more to follow it, each nicer 
than the one before. I often wish I were God, and if I were I 
should take away from your life all the clouds and rain and east 
winds and headaches and other bothers, and give you sunshine 
and music in place of them. I'm not God; I'm only a rank out- 
sider — out in the rain and the east wind — ^but if I can't give 
you the everlasting sunshine I can at least wish it for you, and 
the real God knows I do. 

I'm being thoroughly domestic this Christmas day. I'm 
stopping in town with my mother and the Ronalds [a pair of 
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tmpleasant elderly cousins of his]. I'm also thinking of my sins 
with some sorrow, and laying rather timid plans for the tecon- 
struction of a shattered career. Perhaps later on, if the plans 
ever get more forward, I shall want to talk to you about them. 
But I dare say they'll come to nothing. 
I wish you a happy New Year, too. 

He signed himself "very faithfully" hers. 

Linda, sitting among his roses, read the little note 
through, and tears came into her eyes and blinded 
her. Doubtless no other living being would have 
granted to young Mr. Latimer's words more than 
a gentle smile and perhaps a sigh of pity over the 
well-deserved woe of an unworthy and discarded 
suitor. Linda thought the note beautiful and sad 
beyond description, and she wept over it. 

Another man would, she said, have gone on about 
hi^ unhappiness, babbled about his love for her, 
begged her to see him again. Coppy didn't. He 
brought himself very near to her, for an hour, with 
those few words of his. He wrote better than he 
knew. The weakness she had deplored faded away 
to nothing, and she saw only what he possessed of 
good — ^his generosity, his sweetness, the poetry in 
him. In the height of her softened mood she wished 
he was in the house, and then presently unwished it, 
for she was, after all, sure that their separation was 
for the best. Other things had come into her life, 
other interests. The past, she said, was dead. Let 
it lie in its grave. 

And then she said, "If only — " and didn't finish 
her sentence. One thing was sure. He had always 
made a certain thrilling and intimate appeal to her 
that could never be made by any one else. There 
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might be other and perhaps higher appeals, louder 
calls, but never quite that old sweet thrill. That 
was his alone. 

Later in the day she asked Arthur Stone, knowing 
that the two men had of late seen something of each 
other, what Coppy could have meant by plans for 
the reconstruction of his career. But Stone didn't 
know. 

They came to the eve of their last day at Grey's 
Inn. Linda and Stone at midaftemoon went out 
for a tramp, as had come to be a habit with them. 
Stone wore an air of sober determination, had a kind 
of light of battle in his eye. She must have seen 
that and realized what it indicated. She must have 
known that the man meant to be put off no longer; 
still she went out with him quite calmly and with- 
out hesitation. Indeed, it is possible that she may 
have gone the more readily because she had been, 
just after luncheon, rubbed the wrong way by her 
father — of all people! — and felt in a rather defiant 
mood. 

Grey waylaid her in the door of the big billiard and 
lounging room and nodded his head toward Arthur 
Stone, who stood across the room with Alice Fam- 
borough and M. Flambeau. He said: 

* * I never meddle with you. I leave you to manage 
your affairs very much as you like, but — ^well, I must 
say you have been rather going it of late with young 
Stone, haven't you? First thing you know you'll 
be giving the chap Ideas. He'll be thinking you 
mean something by it. Of course you don't, but 
he'll think so. And then there'll be the devil to pay." 
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He looked quite anxious and concerned, her father 
did ; but Linda, instead of reassuring him or explain- 
ing how she felt about Arthur Stone, was all at once 
very angry, quite seething with indignation. It 
was the first time she had been angry at her father 
since she was a little girl, and it was altogether pre- 
posterous, and she knew it, but the sudden flood of 
feeling was beyond her control. And, after all, her 
father was really too trying. His bland confidence 
that there couldn't be an3rthing between her and 
Arthur Stone was not to be borne with calmness. 
She didn't want to say an3rthing sharp or unkind. 
The good gentleman had trodden on her toes quite 
innocently and unawares. She managed a small, 
not very mirthful laugh, said, *'I won't give him any 
ideas he hasn't a right to," and turned away. 

The two stopped to rest on a hillside where a 
shoulder of rock was upthrust through the brown 
ttirf . There was a cold gray rack of doud over the 
west that hid the setting sun, and a pale cold sky 
above it. The wind blew across the bare hills with 
a sound like shivering. 

Linda sat down on the shoulder of rock quite pink 
and breathless. And after a moment she laughed. 

**That last hill was nearly the death of me. I feel 
just like a fat old woman after three steep flights of 
stairs. I'm getting cai in years, Arthur. It begins 
to be jdain. I suppose the little debutantes think of 
me as an cM maid. Well, I dare say I am." 

She looked at Stone where he had seated himself 
beside her, and waited, smiling, for him to protest 
that she was a mere child, a flapper, Diana out for 
her first seascMi's hunting, the picture of Aurora 
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stepping across the rim of the world to bring the 
day. 

But Stone asked, rather stolidly, "Just how old are 
you?" and she laughed again. 

"My dear good man, that's no way to talk to the 
pretty ladies. I'm as old as I look. Well, then, if 
you want sheer mathematics, I'm twenty- three. 
And if you ever tell anybody I'll do something dread- 
ful to you." 

"I'm thirty-five," he said. "I'm twelve years 
older than you are. That's a good deal." 

"'Yes. It's a great age. But I fed stue you have 
several good years before you." 

Still he wouldn't smile. He seemed weighed down 
by an obscure gloom. He pulled off his soft hat and 
crushed it together in his hands. Linda, watching 
him sidelong, saw that his brow was furrowed as 
though with a great anxiety. He bent forward, 
looking at the frozen grotmd. 

"Is twelve years too much?" 

"'Too much'?" 

"Ah, don't chaff me now! You know what I 
mean. You know what I want. Linda!" He 
turned on her suddenly. He might, by the look and 
sound of him, have been in a towering rage. * ' I want 
you. For God's sake, don't make little jokes! Tell 
me if I've got a chance for you." 

"Are you quite sure you want me, Arthur?" 
she asked him, in a low voice. "Quite, quite 
sure?" 

She wasn't making little jokes any more. She 

was as serious as the man was — ^f ull of the same great 

anxiety. He made a gruff inarticulate noise, caught 
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at her hands, and got one of them. But she held 
herself away from him. 

'*No! Let me talk. When I asked if you were 
sure you wanted me, what I meant was, Are you sure 
I shall be good for you? You see, it's so important. 
It's important not only for you, but for everybody 
— ^for the cotmtry in general. You see, if you should 
make a foolish marriage, a marriage with the wrong 
sort of woman, it might do you dreadful harm. It 
might quite easily smash you up altogether. We've 
got to think, Arthur, not only of what you want, but 
of what's good for you. You're too important a 
man to take great risks. "•* 

Then Arthur Stone said a rather memorable thing 
that came back to the girl long afterward. He said : 

"If ever I smash up it won't be because of anybody 
else — ^it will be my own doing. You may be stire 
of that." He pulled at the hand he was holding in 
both his own, and she leaned to him, perforce. She 
was breathing fast. 

"Oh, are you sure you want me? Are you quite, 
quite sure? I'm frightened — and proud together. 
I'm certain you'll be sorry you did it — ^later on." 

He kissed her very awkwardly on one cheek. It 
was plain he was inexpert in kisses. And she hid 
her face against his shoulder. It was very breathless 
and exciting, but not at all in the way her dreams 
had pictured. She had looked forward to something 
wild and sweet, flaming and ecstatic. Instead there 
was this heavy and anxious consciousness of respon- 
sibility. 

Just at first she faced it with dread and a kind of 
dismay. Then she began to thrill with it, and it 
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took on before her eyes a splendor that was ahnost 
dazzling. She felt somewhat as kings must feel at 
coronations — or, rather, as kings must once have 
felt, long ago, when they and everybody believed in 
royalty as half divine. She was going to marry a 
great man dedicated to the welfare of his kind. She 
was going to stand beside him, share his thoughts, 
have a part in his joys and sorrows, partake of his 
destiny. Her eyes, without conscious direction, 
turned to the future — ^their future, his and hers — 
and saw visions there, a tremendous picture stretch- 
ing onward and upward into the spaces beyond reach 
of her imagination. The sense of incalculable power 
touched her for an instant — ^not a power within her- 
self nor even within Arthur Stone, but from without — 
the limitless power of fate. She saw there two beings, 
herself and the man to whom she was joined, as 
instruments in a measureless hand working out the 
earthly plans of an imthinkable intelligence. For 
the first time in her life her spirit had a dim sense 
of the vast stream of little things that moves through 
Time. 

She felt cramped and smothered with her face 
hidden against Stone's shoulder, and so freed herself 
gently and sat up again, looking from grave eyes 
across the world to the stmset. The pale thin color 
there was paler still, a kind of tarnished silver, and 
the dusk was rising from the earth like the shadow 
of a mist. The wind blew steadily over the hills 
with that odd soimd of shivering. Beside her Linda 
heard Stone's voice in abrupt and spasmodic sen- 
tences. She caught words now and then, and they 

seemed to be hard-wnmg words of love and tender- 
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ness. The. man cotdd be fluent enough about his 
ideas — cataracts of speech burst forth from him 
about those — ^but he was certainly very awkward in 
the expression of his emotions. He brought his feel- 
ings to the surface with a tremendous and shame- 
faced diflficulty. And, after all, he needn't have 
made the eflfort, for Linda fotmd herself, for unknown 
reasons, imable to listen. She pressed his hand now 
and then — a half -voluntary action — ^but her eyes, 
fixed upon the far western rim of the world, were 
looking just then upon the invisible ; her ears, it may 
be, heard voices in the gray silence. It was as if her 
normal faculties were for the time altogether inter- 
mitted. But presently the man roused her. 

** You're cold. You're shivering all over. We 
must get out of this." 

She looked at him with a slight bewilderment. 
"What? Shivering? Oh! I believe I am. It's the 
wind. Yes, I suppose we must go. Have I been 
dull? Don't you mind me! I was thinking — about 
us, you know — ^about you and me. There's so much 
to think about now." She put up one hand sud- 
denly and touched his cheek with it. **I'm going 
to do my best for you, Arthur. Be sure of that!" 

They reached the house at half after four. 

**Tea won't be until five o'clock," Stone said. 
"I think I shall hunt your father down and tell him 
that we — that I've spoken to you." 

She was rather aghast at that. It seemed very 
sudden. But she liked it, too. 

"You don't waste much time, do you, Arthur?" 

There isn't much time," he said, a little grimly. 

Life's a very brief matter, at the longest. I sup- 
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pose he*s in his library at this hour?" Linda sup- 
posed he was, and laughed. So Stone went down 
at once. 

His host laid down the latest number of UIllus- 
tration and greeted him cordially. 

** You smell of the fresh air! You and Linda been 
off on one of your tramps, I gather. Will you have 
a drink?" 

**No, thanks. I shall be having some tea pres- 
ently. I wanted a word with you." 

"Many as you like. More. I'm sorry our time 
here is so nearly done. It has been very pleasant 
to have you. Very decent of a busy man like you 
to come. I hope you've got at least a bit of a rest 
out of it." 

"I've got more than that," Stone said. "You see 
— well, I won't beat about the bush. The truth is 
I have asked your daughter, sir, to marry me, 
and she has said she would. I want your con- 
sent." 

Laurens Grey said: "My God!" and got out of 
his deep chair and onto his feet with a violent strug- 
gle. His face was crimson. 

**YouI Linda? Why — ^why, damn it, it's pre- 
posterous! It's mad. You must be out of your 
senses." He glared at the yoimger man as he might 
have glared at an impudent servant. He seized 
the back of the deep leather chair and shook it. 
' * Never heard such nonsense in all my life. Linda I 
The girl's insane, or else you've misunderstood her. 
Come, come! Why — " 

Stone, standing near the door with his hands 
behind him, said quietly: 
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"I think your daughter is in her right mind. 
Why is the idea of our marriage preposterous?'* 

Grey swung about in a kind of quarter-deck 
march he had begun back and forth across the room. 

**You know well enough why!" he cried, angrily. 
"It's — ^it's altogether unsuitable. It's — ^it's — " 

He seemed to realize all at once that he was 
speaking to a guest in his own house and insulting 
him, for his face turned a little redder than it had 
been, a kind of purple, and his eyes dropped. 

*'0h, well, I — Look here. Stone! I don't quite 
mean that, you know. I — Preposterous was the 
wrong word. I apologize. This thing — ^it has taken 
me by surprise. I never dreamed of its coming. 
Preposterous? No.no. But — ^my dear chap — surely 
you must see — " 

He shoved his hands into his pockets, looking from 
Stone's face down to his own feet and scowling at 
them. 

"Out of a blue sky!" he complained. "Dash it! 
WeVe got to — ^to look at the thing sensibly. You 
and Linda, you're simply not stiited to each other. 
Traditions — ^upbringing — ^friends. All that sort of 
thing. Oh, it just simply won't do at all. You'll 
see that when you think it over." 

Stone shook his head. "I've thought it over 
often enough. I think I may venture to say we 
both have. It came about through no sudden im- 
pulse. As to what you say about our being un- 
suited to each other on accoimt of difiEerent tradi- 
tions and upbringing — well, frankly, I can't make 
that seem very important. True, I wasn't bom 
and brought up in New York society, and, if you 
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don't mind my saying so, I'm glad of it. I was 
bom and brought up of and among perfectly re- 
spectable people in the Middle West. My father 
was the president of a small university there. Here 
in New York I have a respectable position not only 
in my profession, but outside of it. If I go into the 
next Presidential campaign, as I am urged to do, and 
make speeches across the country, and if the gentle- 
man who now seems the probable next President is 
elected, I shall be offered a choice of pretty important 
ofiSces. I have as many friends as most men, and 
many of them are your daughter's friends, too. 
I am not rich, but I have, quite outside of what I 
get from my profession, an income of ten or twelve 
thousand dollars from some iron-lands that came to 
me from my father, who never had anything from 
them during his own life. My earnings at the law are 
irregular, but with a little care they can be made 
considerable. In tastes and habits of thought your 
daughter and I a year ago should have found our- 
selves very far apart, but, though you may not have 
observed it, she has undergone certain changes, so 
that to-day we are pretty thoroughly in accord. 
Of course I understand, sir, that you are exceedingly 
fond of your daughter and that any man who 
threatens to take her away appears to you a kind of 
enemy — especially when he is a man like myself, 
quite outside your traditions and sympathies. But 
Linda is twenty-three years old, and she has said she 
would marry me." 

** You mean by that," said Grey, halting once more 
in his walk back and forth across the room — *'you 
mean by that that she's beyond my control. Eh?" 
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*'Well, isn't she?" Stone asked; and after a mo- 
ment the elder man nodded rather heavily. 

"Yes/' 
■ He looked imder his brows at the young man, who 
stood across the room, and he gave a little sigh. This 
was no timid youth cringing into his presence to beg 
a favor. It was a man of standing, of proved worth, 
of tremendous promise. And it was more than that. 
It was the conqueror standing upon thte breached 
walls. It was the new order speaking to the old. 
His mind went back to the odd little vision he had 
had at his table in this house two months ago. His 
prophetic soul had told him true. In a far more 
intimate and personal sense than he had dreamed 
of the thing he saw had come to pass. 

First, the capture of his daughter's mind, the 
alienation of her thoughts and sympathies, and now 
her bodily capture as well. He was to be left alone 
among the ruins of the old things. He said in a 
tired voice, **Sit down. Stone I" and himself dropped 
into the big leather chair where he had been reading 
U Illustration^ and covered his face with his hands. 

"In the first place," he said, presently, "I want to 

apologize again for losing my temper. I needn't 

explain, for you imderstand well enough. As you've 

said yourself, any one who proposes taking my 

daughter away from me — all I've got in the world — 

appears to me as an enemy. However, I shouldn't 

have spoken as I did. I'm sorry. In the second 

place, let me assure you that I don't undervalue 

you. Up to my perhaps dim lights I appreciate 

what you are, the big things you have accomplished, 

the still bigger things you may reasonably hope to 
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attain in the future. There's no question between 
you and Linda of — of inequality in the sense I may 
have seemed to mean. That's absurd. But, my 
dear fellow, don't, I beg, go rushing your fences. 
Take a warning from an older man who has seen in 
his day a good deal of women's enthusiasms. I say 
that there isn't any true compatibility between you 
and Linda. I say that this sudden passion of inter- 
est of hers in — ^in the kind of thing you interest your- 
self with is a sort of fad — ^that it won't stick. She's 
an enthusiast, Linda is, a thruster. Just now she's 
all for reform, efficiency, scientific management. 
Tear down the old, build up the new. But if I'm 
any judge, it won't last. And if it doesn't last she'll 
be a very poor wife for the likes of you. She'll be a 
millstone round your neck." 

"I'm willing to take that risk," said Arthur Stone. 

' * Oh yes, of course you are ! Yoimg people in love 
always are willing to take risks. And if you were 
merely an average young man I should despair of 
convincing you of anything at all. But you're a 
man of intelligence and hard sense. I put it to you 
that you and Linda have known each other for just 
two months — eight weeks — and that Linda, who is 
emotional and impulsive by nature, has been carried 
away by a new idea, a fresh enthusiasm. I ask 
you if that is a f oimdation solid enough for you two 
to build a life on." 

"As you put it, in just those words," said Arthur 

Stone, "no. But I think you are vastly underrating 

the power and extent of the thing your daughter has 

lately begun to appreciate. You think of it as a 

fad, a new enthusiasm, a plajrthing. Why not see 
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it as a simple awakening to the new order of things, 
the new spirit that is everywhere in the air? A 
whim and an awakening are two very different 
things." 

Grey pulled out a handkerchief and wiped his brow. 
**True. Yes, true enough. But that is, after all, 
only an opinion. You have your opinion. I have 
mine. And you have known Linda two months; 
I, twenty-three years. Look here! I don't refuse 
my consent to this marriage; but I ask you, for all 
our sakes, not to hurry into it. I ask you to wait 
a year. If at the end of that time you're both of 
your present mind I shall give my blessing. That'^ 
fair, I think." 

"When you fell in love with the lady who later 
became your wife," said Arthur Stone, ''would you 
have thought it fair to be asked to wait twelve 
months?" 

"When I fell in love there was no such problem 
as presents itself here to-day. It was a case of two 
young people who had known each other all their 
lives, who were of the same traditions, training, and 
habits of thought. The cases can't be compared." 

Stone sighed and rose to his feet. "I can't pre- 
tend to agree with you as to the necessity of this, 
but I'll leave it to Linda. I won't urge her. I'll 
let her talk with you before I say anything more. 
That's fair, I suppose?" 

"Yes," said Laurens Grey, "that's fair. That's 
very decent of you." He went across the room 
offering his hand. "You won't misunderstand all 
this, I know. You won't go thinking it's due to 
any — ^undervaluation of yourself. I couldn't value 
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you lightly even if I wanted to. The public wouldn't 
let me, and my friends wouldn't let me. You've 
made a great position foir yourself. It's quite an- 
other thing that I have in mind.," 

They shook hands, hesitated a little, both of 
them, as if there might.be more to say, and rather 
abruptly Stone went out. 

Linda came a little later, found her parent sitting 
in semidarkness, and perched herself upon the arm 
of his chair. When she had kissed and patted him, 
she said: 

"I've only a minute. Tea's just coming in, and 
the others are waiting. But I had to come here 
first. Arthur has told me what you and he said. 
Poor old dear, you don't like it at all, do you?" 

"No, hang it! I don't," said Grey pire. 

And the girl laughed and leaned her head against 
his. "We must have a long, long talk, but not 
just now. Now I want to say that I'll give in to 
you about your wretched year — ^that is to a good 
part of it. I won't *set the day' for spring, as I'd 
meant to do, but for auttman — October or November. 
A kind of compromise, you see. That '11 give us 
months and months to change our minds in — ^if we 
want to." 

Her father was still in his chair for a little space; 
then she felt him make a sudden restless movement. 

"The chap's no mate for you, Linda! There's 
the real truth of it." 

That wasn't a very kind speech, but Linda knew 
that her father was deeply stirred, suffering, and 
she had patience with him. 

"Of course, I'm aware that you aren't much in 
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sympathy with these new movements — ^the new type 
of intelligence — ^but I should think you'd be glad to 
see me put in the way to play a kind of part in 
the world. Arthtur Stone's wife is going to be in 
at — well, at the making of history." 

Grey stirred again in his chair. *' History be — 
dashed! I want you to be happy. That's what I 
want." 

Then a footman came into the room to make 
lights, and Linda laughed and went away to i)our 
the tea. 

Th^ had a rather wild dinner that evening. 
What had taken place during the afternoon was 
known to only three of the six people, but there was 
something in the air — something feverish and elec- 
tric; and everybody, with the solitary exception of 
little Alice Famborough, felt it, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, and responded to it rather noisily. 

Arthur Stone was in great spirits. He betrayed 
an odd, gusty humor not customary nor, to be frank, 
becoming; not quite in his genre. Linda glowed 
more quietly; her father drank more than his per- 
mitted two glasses of burgimdy, and became very 
witty indeed; M. Flambeau engaged in mock- 
ferodous arguments with Arthur Stone, and even 
drew out old Miss Van Werk, as he had the trick of 
doing, so that she laughed aloud and became quite 
gay and coquettish. 

But later on, as the party separated for the night, 

Linda drew M. Flambeau for a moment aside. She 

would not be seeing him in the morning, for he was 

oflE very early. She said: 
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**Dear Flambeau, I want you to wish me well. 
I've been getting engaged to be married." 

And the Frenchman nodded. **I thought so. I 
have eyes. Chdre enfant, I wish you more than well. 
I wish you the best of every thiig; and this great 
yotmg man, too. He has force — power. Power, if 
it's worth anything, comes from the heart not from 
the brain (though our great man won't admit it). 
See that his heart is kept sweet and htunble, and all 
will be very well." 

He kissed her on both cheeks, and Linda kissed 
him back and went on up-stairs. 

Alice Famborough was there, and she drew the 
girl on with her into her room. Miss Famborough 
looked mystified and a little troubled. 

**What in the world was the matter with every- 
body at dinner? You all behaved like mild lunatics 
or like people bursting with a secret. I couldn't 
imagine what it was all about." 

"It was about me," Linda said, and caught her 
friend up in a kind of bear-like embrace. **It was 
all about me. Listen, and I'll whisper it to you. I'm 
going to be married — ^to Arthur Stone. 'Alice! What?" 

Alice Famborough pushed herself free with sudden 
violence. She uttered a kind of strangled cry, stared 
a moment, and turned away, weeping bitterly. 

Linda called after her: "My dear! Come back! 
What is it? What do you mean?" She ran after 
the girl and took her by the shoulders, but Alice 
Famborough struggled against her again so strongly 
that she had to let go. 

"I'd rather see you dead!" Alice Famborough 
cried, facing her at last, and her face was convulsed 
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with bitter weeping, and the tears ran down it 
unchecked. "I'd rather see you dead — ^now, while 
you're happy and unharmed. You'll never be 
happy with that man, never, never. Man? He's 
not a man. He's a machine. He's a brain in a clever 
machine that walks and talks and eats. He doesn't 
love you. He's incapable of loving anybody. I 
wish he'd never been bom." 

• Linda stared at her friend in a blank horror. It 
was exactly as if poor AUce Pamborough had gone 
quite suddenly and hopelessly insane before her eyes. 
She said : 

"You don't know what you're saying. You must 
be quite, quite mad. Alice! It's too dreadful. 
What can be the matter with you?" 

"What can be the matter with you?'' little Miss 
Pamborough cried. "You must be either mad or 
blind — or both." She beat her closed hands against 
her breast with an extraordinary passion. 

"I'd die for you gladly, gladly. And you know it. 
But I can't bear to see you even thinking of mar- 
riage with that dreadful man. I wish I could die. 
I hope I may before — ^before — ^you do it . " She looked 
piteously where Linda stood staring at her, and 
turned and ran from the room. 

But Linda Grey stood where she was for several 
minutes, frozen in a kind of paralysis of amazement 
and horror. It had been so swift and so imlooked 
for, that passionate, deplorable little outburst. She 
couldn't even begin to understand it. It was ap- 
palling. Again she thought that it was exactly as 
if Alice Pamborough had gone quite mad. And she 
wondered if that mightn't be true. 
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Of course the girl had never liked Artmir Stone. 
The two just hadn't got on. But that was merely a 
temperamental matter. One didn't like heaps of 
people. It didn't at all account for or excuse this 
preposterous scene. 

Later she decided that it had been one of those 
tmaccountable crises des nerfs that women sometimes 
have. She had seen girls in hysterical fits before. 
She was on the point of following Alice Pamborough 
to her room, but she realized that it would be useless, 
that it would only excite her the more, and so in 
the end stayed where she was. 

Her maid came in, but when she had got out of 
her dress and into something loose she sent the 
woman away, for she wasn't by any means ready 
for bed. She was far too profoundly excited. She 
moved restlessly about the room for a bit, then sat 
down in a comfortable chair and tried to relax. 
Alice Pamborough's unfortunate seizure occupied 
her mind for a little while, but presently passed away, 
to be taken up in the morning, for there was so 
much else to think of. 

She was, not unnaturally, in one of those stock- 
taking moods that women are given to. She went 
back, by the light of this day's happenings, over the 
whole history — ^not a very long one — of her acquaint- 
ance with Arthur Stone; back to that first out-of- 
door talk with him when he had come to Grey's 
Inn to be examined by her father. She remembered 
how he had from the very beginning fired her 
imagination, lifted her out of the viewless hollow in 
which she had been vegetating, given her a new and 
intoxicating outlook upon life It both appalled 
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and delighted her to realize how much she owed 
the man — what a new creature he had made of her 
all in two months. What, she asked herself, mightn't 
he do with her in a whole lifetime? 

There was something rather htunbling there. All 
that she was to-day seemed to have been derived 
from Arthur Stone. Must it always be so? Should 
she go on for ever taking and make no return ? She 
reflected upon that, and in the end shook her head, r 
For if he had given her a new outlook he had given 
her also — or she had developed — a, new pride. She 
had something to give. She was quite sure of it. 
And as time went on she would have more and more. 
There was nothing of necessity fatuous in the realiza- 
tion that she wasn't a fool — ^that she had good 
sense, balance, decision of a sort, and a diplomatic 
skill far in advance of Stone, who had Uttle or none. 
She knew that she could win over or at least interest 
certain types of men and women who would be 
quite beyond his reach, and that was a great comfort 
to her. Also, she would be very useful to him on 
the financial side. She didn't know how much 
money Stone had, but she imagined that, beyond 
what he got out of working hard at the law, it 
wasn't a great deal. So the fortime left her by her 
mother would come in very pat indeed if he should 
want to drop the law and take up politics or any 
other unremunerative activity. 

Again, as on that windy hillside in the afternoon, 
she looked forward into a future, misty, to be sure, 
and ill defined, but shining with tritunph and hap- 
piness and with good deeds. 

She couldn't have told just how Mr. Copley 
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Latimer suddenly introduced himself upon this 
pleasant scene. But he came, a figure of pain and 
reproach and sorrow. Her heart ached to see him 
there, and there were tears in her eyes. For the 
first time in her life she faced the ancient truth 
that the happiness of one being is often purchased 
at the expense of another's suffering. 

He wrecked her mood of high and joyous excite- 
ment — wrecked it for the time completely, for she 
knew that she must tell him at once or send him 
word of her engagement, and after a cowardly few 
moments of pretending that she thought he wouldn't 
care much she knew that it would give him more 
pain than he had ever before suffered. 

The truth was, Coppy Latimer still had a powerful 
hold upon her imagination. He was her premiers 
amours. She could never forget him nor his sweet- 
ness and tenderness, nor her old dreams of him. 

Even the very best women, when they are in love, 
can be incredibly cruel to men who are beyond their 
hearts' confines, but not to the one man who was 
fia-st to wake their hearts' imaginings. He is, I 
think, never entirely displaced. His picture is 
always there on the wall of an inner chamber; there 
is a shadowy place full of memories of him that is 
never quite emptied nor forgotten. 

It must have been into that unfrequented inner 
chamber, that shadowy place littered with memories, 
that Linda looked just now, for she sat quite still, 
in her deep chintz-covered chair, for a long time, 
with a little fixed smile upon her lips that was half 
gay and half sorrowful; and her eyes were very 
soft, and once she spoke his name aloud. 
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"Poor dear old Coppy !" 

She was afraid that if she delayed too long she 
would shirk what it was necessary to do, so she rose 
at length and went across the room to her desk. 
She pulled out some paper and with great labor 
wrote three sheets which, after reading them through, 
she tore up. This happened more than once, and 
in the end she told her news quite baldly on a single 
page, sealed it up in a great hurry, stamped and 
addressed the envelope, and herself took it out to the 
mail-bag that himg at the bottom of the stairs and 
was removed at a very early hour of the morning. 
Coppy would receive the note before noon if he was 
at home. 
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CHAPTER IX 

COPPY LATIMER got Linda's note the next 
morning as he was finishing his breakfast about 
eleven o'clock. Eleven was not his customary break- 
fast-hour, but he had been up very late the night 
before — a relapse after many days of virtue — and 
had slept far into the morning. He recognized her 
handwriting with the almost painful heart-throb that 
always came to him when he saw her or touched her 
or heard her voice, and his hands shook a little as he 
tore open the envelope. The few words were so per- 
fectly incredible that he thought he must be a Uttle 
mad, and he read the note through again with slow, 
patience, and again still — ^three times in all. I 

He leaped to his feet with a cry so loud that his 
man came running from the other room and stared 
at him fearsomely. Latimer slammed the door in 
the fellow's face. He didn't know it, but as he 
moved he staggered like a drunken man. A chair 
got in his way, and he kicked at it fiercely. He 
wanted to crush, to bum, to destroy. He was in 
that kind of wild and extraordinary fury that one 
sees often enough among i)eople of Latin or Oriental 
blood, but seldom among Anglo-Saxons. He longed 
to pull the pillars of the world down about him and 
die in a great din of catastrophe. 

That fish, that bounder, that unspeakable cad, 
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that cheap, speech-making, spotlight-chasing no- 
toriety-hunter, that rank outsider! The thing was 
preposterous. Linda couldn't possibly be serious in 
saying that she means to marry this fellow. People 
didn't do such things. She must be playing a dread- 
ful joke. 

He snatched up the note from the floor where it 
had fallen and read it through once more. 

. . . You have seen something of him lately, Coppy. You 
know what he is. You'll understand why I am glad and proud 
he should want me. • . . 

He felt suddenly very weak and sat down in a low 
chair and covered his face with his hands. 

She meant it. She was quite serious. She was 
gone hopelessly and forever beyond his reach. She 
was lost to him as completely as if she had died. 
Yes, more ; for then he would have had his memories 
unspoiled. Now he would have to see her with that 
other man. In his dscrk hours intolerable pictures 
would present themselves. 

It seemed to him an incredible, an unthinkable 
thing that she had done. He knew of coxxrse that 
she had been seeing a great deal of Stone and that 
she liked and admired the new popular idol im- 
measurably. But, like her father, he had seen her 
playing with enthusiasms before, and had seen the 
enthusiasms wither and die. He had expected this 
new fad to come to an end in its good time. And 
probably that was why he had never really given up 
his own hopes. In spite of her definite and rather 
melodramatic dismissal of him, though she had cut 
him off without condition or reserve, he had con- 
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tinued to hope. He couldn't have got along, he 
thought, without hope. His Ufe and his love of 
Linda Grey had been inextricably interwoven. 

And now she was going to marry Arthur Stone. 

He forced Stone, as it were, before his eyes, and 
looked at the man. In the height of his despair and 
fury he had called him hard names. That was giving 
violent tongue to an instinctive feeling that the 
two were unsuited to each other. He still felt that, 
but he took the names back in a flush of shame, one 
by one. They were not only unjust, they were pre- 
posterous, and he confessed it to himself. By his 
traditions there was something seriously wrong with 
a man who proved a **bad loser," and for a moment 
at least he had been just that — a. bad loser. He had 
turned on the better man and reviled him. He 
gave him now his rightful place : a strong man who 
had made his own way in life; a man devoted to 
his fellows; a man loved and admired not only by 
the public, but by serious and public-minded spirits 
of the community; a man who would in all proba- 
biUty rise higher and higher as he went on, until 
he reached — ^no one could guess what. 

In a kind of grim determination to do justice he 
set his own career and prospects beside Arthur 
Stone's. It was cruel, but it was a wholesome cruelty. 
He bowed his head under it. 

His man slipped in presently and murmured some- 
thing from the door. It was a telephone-call from 
a friend, really, but Latimer, crouching in his deep 
chair, sunken in bitterness, misunderstood the 
words and thought his mother wished to speak to 
him. 
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"Not now!" he said, thickly. ''Later on. Let 
me alone!" And the man went away. 

He was back again in ten minutes — to Coppy 
Latimer it was an immeasured space of time — and 
he answered, once more to half -heard murmurings: 

"Yes. Say yes. Anything." 

But it was not his mother who came into the room; 
it was M. Raoul Flambeau. The two were old 
friends. They had met first in Rome some years 
before, afterward in Paris and in New York. 

He got to his feet, wondering. 

*'You, Raoul? I thought it was my mother. 
Fm glad. Only you'll find me devilish dull this 
morning — It is morning, I suppose? Sit down." 

Flambeau looked at the young man's face and 
made a little sound with his tongue — a sound of 
pity and distress that can't be written out in letters. 

**I am just from the country," he said. "A fort- 
night at Grey's Inn." 

Latimer lifted the cnmipled sheet of Linda's note. 

"You know, then, I suppose. She's going to 
marry Arthur Stone." 

And Flambeau nodded. **Mon trds cher ami, I 
know." He put out one hand and touched the 
younger man's knee. "I, too. I have lost." 

I feel," Coppy Latimer said, a little fancifully, 

I feel rather like a man sitting among ruins in the 
dark." 

And again the Frenchman answered: *'Mon ami, 
I know." But then, after a pause, he asked: "What 
now?" 

" Ah ! What, indeed ? I said it was dark. Don't 
misunderstand me. I'm not, in the cheap sense, 
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whining. I'm not complaining. She gave me 
chance after chance, and I was a fool and went on 
disappointing her. I deserved to be chucked. She 
was quite right to cast me off. I was no good. 
This chap, Stone — ^I won't pretend that I think 
they're very well — stiited, but he's a good man — a 
great man. He's a better man than I am, a thousand 
times over. And yet, you know, I wasn't pre- 
pared. It came to me, the news did, with a shock. 
It bowled me over." 

'*And once more I ask," said M. Flambeau, 
"what now?" 

"God knows. The world is all ruins. I'd had 
some plans — dreams of plans — something^ thought 
she'd like me to do. I dare say I shouldn't have got 
an3rwhere with it. You know me. I'm no good. 
And of course now there's no reason to go on with 
it. The mainspring's broken." 

"The object of your plan, then, was purely selfish, 
tnon vieuxV^ 

Coppy Latimer looked up at him. "You're a kind 
of walking searchlight, Raoul. No, the object wasn't 
selfish. At least, I think not. But the impulse to 
unselfishness is now gone. That's putting it more 
accurately." 

"My old," said M. Flambeau, very seriously, 
"three years ago in Paris, when life looked very 
bright to me, like stmshine on green fields to a man 
battered by the storms of the sea, a great blow fell 
upon me and crushed out, I think for ever, my hope 
of personal happiness — ^the kind of happiness we all 
prize the highest. I, like you, sat among ruins, the 
ruins of my life, in the dark. 
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"But a man cannot for ever be sitting down amidst 
d6bris, and darkness lasts only tmtil the dawn. In 
the course of time I cotmted my wounds and looked 
about and saw that, after all, the whole world was 
not in ruins, but only a small portion of it — my 
portion. And I said to myself, 'What is there left 
for me?' Do you know, cher ami, I found there was 
a great deal ! To be sure, my happiness, the kind of 
happiness I spoke of just now, that was wrecked and 
gone. Therefore I had neither need nor excuse to 
devote my energies any longer to the pursuit of that. 
What, then? Why, the happiness of others, to be . 
sure! A man cannot sit still with his hands in his 
lap. A man must do something. He can no longer 
serve himself ; let him serve others ! Let him be of 
use to his fellow-men. Why not, eh?" 
But if the imptilse isn't there?" 
Mon dieul the impulse is always there. Im- 
pulse? What is imptilse? Life, vitality, restless- 
ness, the desire to move on, to exercise one's legs 
and one's brain, to expend one's force. If one is 
debarred from expending it for one's own profit 
there remains the profit of others. You and I are 
living beings, not dead things. We must breathe, 
eat, walk, work. We must do.** 

Coppy Latimer, who had been sitting bent over 
his knees, raised his head with a faint smile. 

**Raoul, you sound to me like a good man sajdng 
wise and excellent things a very long way off. I'm 
grateful, and I shall remember it all later on. But 
just now" (he got up and stood beside a window 
with his back turned) *'I can't see about me. Your 
dawn hasn't come. It's still dark. ... I'd got so ac- 
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customed to hoping — looking forward. Even when 
she cast me off, even after that — I didn't give up. 
So this thing, now, it's a complete — ^knock-out. I 
shall want a bit of time to pick myself up." 

He felt Flambeau's hand on his shoulder. **Take 
your time, man vieux. It was too soon to have 
lectured you. I see that. Take your good time! 
And later, when — ^when the dawn has come, when 
you find that even after tempest and fire the earth 
remains, and life on it must be Uved, then remember 
what I have said, in case I'm not here to remind 
you. Remember that grief is only lessened by ser- 
vice. And now put on your coat and hat and come 
out to lunch with me." 

Latimer smiled a little more brightly. **Why, 
thanks! I think I will. Yes, I should be glad to. 
Wait just a moment, though! I must write a line 
to — Linda. I suppose she'll be returning to town 
to-day? Yes?" 

He sat down and took pen and paper. It was not 
an easy task he had before him, but he went through 
with it quite calmly and without hesitating over 
the words. 

I have your note, Linda. Thank you for letting me know 
first of anybody. A week ago I wished all the unpleasant things 
out of your life for ever, and everlasting sunshine in their place. 
I'm still, with all my strength, wishing just that, and if there 
were better things I'd wish them for you also. 

I shall try to find Arthur Stone to-day, to offer him my con- 
gratulations, and very soon I hope you and I may meet. 

M. Flambeau watched his young friend write this 

note with a steady hand and a smile on his lips ; and 
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the Frenchman's eyes felt the sudden sting of tears, 
and he would have liked to fall upon Coppy Latimer 
in good Latin fashion and embrace him — an acco- 
lade for a brave man — ^but he restrained himself, 
knowing that Coppy Latimer would be embarrassed 
within an inch of his life. And presently the note 
was sealed and stamped, and the two went down- 
stairs. 

On the next landing Latimer said: "I always look 
in on my mother before I go out. I sha'n't be but 
a moment." He knocked and went into the sunny 
morning-room that smelt faintly of spiced rose- 
leaves, and his mother rose from her chair, where 
she had been reading the Voyage Autour de ma 
Chambrej to greet him. 

"Dearest boy, how do you do? You must get out 
into the air. You look quite greeny white this 
morning. Sophie Van Werk is coming to lunch with 
me. She is just back from spending the Christmas 
holidays at Grey's Inn." 

*' And Ronald ?" he asked, turning to the brass cage. 

Ronald was sleeping, or pretending to, with his 
head imder one wing, and his feathers sticking out 
every way. He looked like a battered little yellow 
cat that has had a wet night on the tiles. But, 
hearing his name, he showed one eye for an instant, 
made a kind of sullen croak that seemed to express 
inexpressible hatred and contempt, and went back 
to sleep. 

"He has been not quite so well of late," Mrs. 

Latimer said, anxiously. * * I must ask Sophie Van 

Werk to look at him. She knows a great deal about 

birds." 
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"I have Raoul Flambeau here," said her son. 
** We're just going out. Can you speak to him, or 
aren't you dressed for it?" 

'*Well — ^perhaps just a word. Of course I am not 
at all prepared." 

She hastily touched her hair, smoothed the lace on 
the front of her dress, and Latimer admitted M. 
Flambeau, who kissed his hostess's hand and made 
the court in so charming a fashion that .the elderly 
lady was quite pink and pleased. 

"I got your card, M. Flambeau," she said, in very 
loud, distinct tones (because he was a foreigner). 
* * I was so very, very sorry not to have been at home 
to see you. You must dine one day soon. Dine, 
you know. Come to dinner." 

Flambeau, in his beautiful English, said he would 
be enchanted ; and after a brief talk they got away, 
Coppy Latimer giggling like a Uttle girl. 

'* You know, the odd thing is, my good mother has 
been accustomed to meeting foreigners all her life. 
Yet she never fails to talk to them in loud yells and 
in a kind of baby patter. My Roman brother-in- 
law was frightened when he first met her. He 
thought she was mad." 

They crossed to Fifth Avenue and turned north. 
Latimer suggested the University Club. 

** Arthur Stone will very likely be there. I don't 
mean that we're to lunch with him, but I want to see 
him to-day if it's possible. I want to congratulate 
him." 

Stone was there, waiting in the reading-room for a 

friend. He saw Coppy Latimer come into the room 

and bent over the Graphic as if he were afraid the 
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meeting might be an awkward one and wished just 
then to avoid it. But Latimer went to him at once 
and oflfered his hand. 

'*I've just heard the news. You must let me be 
the first, or one of the first, to congratulate you. 
You're a very lucky chap." 

"And you're a very decent one," Stone said. 
"You're damned decent." 

He was quite overcome. He knew well enough 
how Coppy Latimer felt about Linda, and he had 
rather dreaded meeting him. He had even thought 
the younger man might refuse a meeting altogether. 
And yet here he was offering his hand. Stone 
thought it a fine example of what he believed people 
called "the sporting spirit." He didn't greatly val- 
ue the sporting spirit — at least, he never had done 
so — ^but he cotdd appreciate pluck and generosity 
as well as most people, and it somewhat shook his 
confidence in his power of judgment to see young 
Latimer, whom he had thought a poor specimen of 
the race, behave with this fine courage and courtesy 
imder defeat. 

Latimer smiled. "Oh, well, it doesn't require a 
great deal of decency to tell a man- who's in your 
boots just now that he's lucky. It's a statement of 
plain fact. But I can say more than that. I can 
say quite honestly that I think you come nearer de- 
serving what you've got than most other people do. 
Only — ^you've got to make her happy, you know. 
That's all we want, we others that have known her 
always. That's the one important thing in the 
world. She's got to be made happy — ^if the tmiverse 
has to be set on fire to warm her hands by." 
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**I shall try to make her happy," Stone said. 
**If she isn't it won't be because I haven't tried to 
make her so." And then he laughed a little over 
that extravagant picture of the universe burning to 
warm Linda's hands. 

Indeed, he was still amused about it when he 
went to her, later in the afternoon, and he repeated 
Latimer's words, expressing great appreciation of 
the yoimger man's behavior. 

But Linda didn't laugh. She asked: ''Did 
Coppy say that? How like him!" And she was 
silent a little while, looking away. '*Yes, it was a 
funny speech, wasn't it, to make to a pair of serious 
people like you and me ? Our ambition is to improve 
the world — ^make it a better place — not bum it to 
warm my hands. And yet — ^you know, Arthur, you 
must learn to make little speeches like that to me, 
not often, but sometimes. There'll be occasions 
when I shall want them dreadfully." She looked 
at him with a certain half -amused anxiety, and it 
began to dawn upon Arthur Stone that he knew 
exceedingly little about women — even sensible and 
reasonable ones like Linda Grey. 



CHAPTER X 

IMMEDIATELY upon his return to town after 
the hoUdays Stone spoke of his intention to get 
down to work again— meaning the law. He didn't 
really want to, for he Uked certain other forms of 
activity much better — writing, lecturing, settling 
industrial troubles, and all that; indeed, amid the 
pressure of all these he had for the past year or two 
given no more than a fitful attention to his practice; 
but the law was his only way of making money, and 
money had begun to concern him a good deal. 

He found Linda, however, strongly opposed to the 
idea. 

'*It's sheer madness," she told him. ''You're 
immensely in the public eye just now. For Heaven's 
sake, keep in it ! Talk, lecture, write another book, 
show yourself everjrwhere. Hunt up another labor 
dispute to settle. Don't biuy yourself in a law- 
office and get forgotten!" 

He suggested that there was money to be made, 
but that failed to stir her. 

"You have enough to live on without making any 
more." 

'*0h, enough for one, perhaps; not enough for 
two." 

And then she was almost angry. "My dear 
Arthur, don't talk like an Indiana noy^l! That 
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silly I-cannot-permit-myself -to-be - supported -by-a- 
woman idea has gone quite out. Indeed, it never' 
existed in our world. You know perfectly well that 
I have rather a lot of money and that when we are 
married it will be not mine, but ours — a common 
family possession. So let's not talk any more about 
that. You can be far more tiseful to the world by 
giving your whole mind to the world's affairs than 
you could by sitting in a law-oflBce; and your public 
usefulness, it seems to me, is the one thing worth 
thinking about." 

He wouldn't go so far as to say outright that he 
thought so too, but he conceded a certain weight to 
her argument, and after a day or two of hesitation 
and of consultation with some of his friends he 
turned his back — ^for the time, he said; it was for- 
ever if he had but known — ^upon the law, and began 
to busy himself with putting together and revising 
his last series of speeches on industrial arbitration, 
to make a book. 

It turned out to have been a very fortunate 
activity just then, for while he was in the midst of 
it, with his memory refreshed and his mind f\ill of 
the subject, he was invited to go to Albany and 
speak before a legislative committee of gentlemen 
who eighteen months before on a similar occasion 
had yawned or scowled in his face. 

It was the Common Sense League that had been 

at work pulling wires and tempting a little handful 

of yotmg and ambitious assemblymen, so that a 

revised form of a bill for compulsory incorporation 

of labor organizations that Stone had drafted long 

since was to be reconsidered in committee, with 
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excellent prospects of being recommended to the 
Lower House. 

It has been said that the Common Sense League 
was responsible for this revival of interest, and so 
directly and outwardly it was. But actually it 
was, of cotu^e, the fruit of Arthur Stone's success 
in settling the garment-workers' strike. The keen 
public interest in arbitration, despite a bitter enmity 
on the part of the Americaa Federation of Labor, 
had at last reached the lawmakers. 

Linda again took him out with her a good deal 
in the evening, and, as before, he was a great success 
in society. He didn't really care very much for it, 
though the flattery of the pretty ladies was agreeable, 
for what pleased him most was serious and restrained 
talk of a controversial nature, and there never seemed 
to be time for that. But he made a fairly willing 
lion, and was in great demand, and roared very 
nicely when asked to. 

• It gave his fiancee a mixed pleasure to see him 
with other women and to watch his behavior. She 
often asked him what he thought of this or that 
friend of hers, especially when she thought the 
friend had taken some trouble to attract him. She 
was a Uttle pained to learn that the women he found 
most pleasing to the senses were apt to be dark 
and of the type vulgarly known as voluptuous, 
whereas she herself was fair, rather slight, and sug- 
gested out of doors rather than scented boudoirs. 
However, Stone never showed any inclination to 
"follow up" with these ladies, and was quite obvi- 
ously much happier in her presence than in that of 
any one else. She demanded once to know why it 
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was he had fallen in love with her — ^what it was he 
liked about her. That was a very ancient and 
familiar question, but he had the proverbial diffi- 
culty in answering it. She gathered that, while her 
personal charms entered importantly into the matter, 
her mental receptivity, her eagerness to reach out 
toward and to grasp at new ideas, had from the 
first captivated him. 

She would have liked a little more about the per- 
sonal charms, but she was pretty well contented 
with what she got, especially as the man was showing 
rapid improvement on what she called the human 
side. He had never at any time in his life had much 
to do with women; he was appallingly ignorant of 
even their most commonplace desires and demands; 
and when he f otmd, as he was for ever doing, that 
you couldn't behave toward them in all things as 
if they were men he was disposed to impatience 
and despair. But, far from minding this, Linda was 
rather pleased by it. She had a full allowance of 
the creative impulse common to her sex — ^the eager 
joy of the sculptor before an untouched lump of 
clay — ^and tmder her skilful hands Stone soon became 
rather good at many of the smaller virtues dear to 
the heart of women. He was never very good at 
them, because they were details, and details always 
bored when they didn't irritate him, but he certainly 
improved. He learnt to make little sacrifices of 
time and inclination and convenience when he knew 
she would be pleased with it; he learnt to mitigate 
his impatience and scorn when he was disagreed 
with ; he learnt to keep more or less up to date in 
his dress; and he learnt to send his fianc6e flowers 
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now and then when his eye fell upon a florist's 
window. 

Nor were all these small accomplishments wholly 
artificial. They were no more than hitherto un- 
known ways of expressing one side of his nature. 
For he had a hiunble and gentle and appealing side 
as well as an arrogant and cock-sure one, and in his 
more intimate personal relations the former was 
very much to the fore. 

Linda not infrequently encotmtered Coppy Lati- 
mer during this socially busy month of January. He 
seemed to be going to parties of all kinds a great 
deal more than he had done for some time, and she 
highly approved of that, particularly as she had 
heard from two or three sources — once, indeed, from 
himself — ^that certain of his elder associations saw 
little of him these days. 

Indeed, she herself saw him only casually and in 
company, at dinner or at the opera, or, later on, at 
one of the big dancing or musical parties. He had 
dined once at her house, but he had never called or 
tried to see her alone, and when they met in com- 
pany his manner was as impersonal and as cheery 
and friendly as that of any other of the men she 
knew best. She thought he was behaving extremely 
well, and she was very pleased and grateful, though 
there was nothing tohavebeen surprised about, because 
in matters requiring tact and kindliness and consid- 
eration no one had ever known Coppy Latimer to fail. 

Once only at this time she saw him betray feeling, 
and even then she knew that it was involuntary, 
and that he wasn't at all aware he was giving him- 
self away ; and, besides, it was her own fault. 
11 ^49 
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They had been dancing at some party or other. 
Latimer was far and away the best dancer she knew, 
and had been showing her some new steps, so that 
they got rather hot and breathless and sat down to 
rest. Afterward she couldn't remember how the 
talk took such an abrupt turn and how it was she 
happened to ask him what he had meant by writing 
to her at Christmas about some new plans he had 
in mind. 

It was an unfortunate question — one that shouldn't 
have been asked, since it brought up things they 
were both habitually silent upon. Coppy Latimer 
gave her a sudden look that had pain and reproach 
in it, and leaned forward with his elbows on his 
knees. 

**0h — I don't know. I had a wild kind of scheme 
— some work — ^it never got very far, and I dare 
say it was never any good. I didn't go on with 
it. The impulse — the ^impulse — died out.'* He 
seemed to realize that that might seem to bring 
Linda into it — to put a kind of blame on her, for he 
tried to manage a little laugh that wasn't much of 
a success. *'You see, work's so out of my line. 
I'm such a confirmed slacker." 

But Linda scarcely heard his last words ; she was 
stabbed through and through by pain. 

Had she, then, done that to him? Had she robbed 
him of courage and determination just as they were 
about to naake a new man of him? To her rage and 
despair, tears started in her eyes. It seemed to her 
that she was always beginning to cry over Coppy 
Latimer. It was becoming a kind of habit. 

She saw the side of his averted face, and it looked 
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quite white and thin and hollow-eyed. She wanted 
to touch him. She wanted to take his hand and 
hold it very hard and tell him how bitterly sony 
she was that he had had to suffer on her account. 
It was intolerable to see him sitting there in his 
silent grief. She did touch him at last, very lightly 
and gently on the arm. And she said in a rather 
wabbly voice: 

*'Dear old Coppy, couldn't I — Isn't there any 
way I could make you — go on with it? This work 
of yours, I mean — ^whatever it is. No, of course I 
can't make you do anything, and I've given up my 
right even to ask. But — ^there aren't many things 
in this world that would make me happier than to 
see you busy, doing something with the energy and 
the brains, and the — and the heart you've got. 
It isn't" — she stopped with a little laugh — **it isn't 
conunon sense for such good material as you are 
to go to waste. I want the world to be getting the 
benefit of it." 

Her little speech seemed to give him pleasure, for 
he sat up and looked at her and smiled. 

** Thanks, old Linda! I sha'n't forget. P'raps 
I shall wake up again one of these days and feel like 
going on with it. P'raps. Who knows? Just now 
I'm rather — " 

He paused as if he were searching for the right 
word to express just what he was, but he never ut- 
tered it, for a man came up at that moment to claim 
the next dance, and Linda, saying angry things under 
her breath, had to go. 

But Coppy Latimer sat on awhile where he was 
in the shallow, dimly lighted recess. His eyes were 
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upon the dancers, who swept back and forth before 
him, up and down the long beautiful room. They 
were a gay and pretty sight, but he didn't see them. 
The music beat against his ears, and some siuf ace 
sense recognized it as ''The Grizzly Turkey Trot," 
but effectively he didn't hear it. His mind was 
upon Linda Grey and their talk together. He was 
still searching for the end of that imfinished sen- 
tence — the imspoken word upon which she had 
left him. 

''Just now I'm rathei^-" "Rather" what? Rather 
sad, rather tired of the world, rather indifferent, 
rather discouraged? All those things were true 
enough, but none of them was the word he wanted. 

And then, when he had ceased to wonder and to 
search, quite suddenly it came to him out of the void. 
Benumbed. That was the word. The blow that 
had fallen upon him had bentmibed him — deadened 
him, body and soul. Certain things, a month before, 
had begtm after long disuse to waken in him or to 
reawaken — ^pride, imagination, sympathy, a feeling 
of kinship with mankind, a desire to put his hand and 
shoulder to the wheel. Then the blow, and the 
benumbed faculties. 

He sat, as it were, holding that word out before 
him and looking at it with a kind of stuprise and an 
obscure dawning excitement. 

Benumbed things return to life and activity. 
The very word expresses a temporary state. If your 
arm is hit with a club it is for a brief time numb and 
useless, but presently it is better, and after a time 
as good an arm as it ever was, tmless it has been 
smashed altogether. In which case it is dead. 
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Coppy Latimer pinched himself, and it hurt, so he 
knew he wasn't dead. There was another pain, too, 
deeper than the little one, a vast and, he thought, a 
deathless pain; but that was a sign of life, too. 
What was it that wise man, Flambeau, had said? 

"Later, when the dawn has come, when you find 
that even after tempest and fire the earth remains, 
and Kfe on it must be lived, then remember what 
I have said, in case I'm not here to remind you. 
Remember that grief is only lessened by service." 

This had been only words to him when Flambeau 
said it — ^wise, doubtless, and true, but words — 
sounds beating upon a numbed intelligence. Now, 
as he reflected upon them, the words began, as it 
were, to glow with a kind of solemnity that was 
almost oracular. 

''Perhaps," he had said to Linda Grey — "perhaps 
I shall wake up again one of these days and feel like 
going on with it. Perhaps. Who knows?" 

Who, indeed? He hadn't meant much by that 
speech — a sort of kindly, empty reassurance — some- 
thing to cheer her up. But he said it once more to 
himself, and there was a Kttle glimmer of hope in 
him. 

He thought it might be the first faint gleam of 
that "dawn" of Flambeau's. But it was very faint 
indeed, and he was far from being sure. 
• A lady of mature charm, firmly grasping a pink 
and handsome very yotmg man, looked into his 
retreat, said "Oh!" in a tone of great annoyance, and 
turned away, so Coppy Latimer got up with a sigh 
and wandered off down the room where he saw 
Roger Bacon talking to his hostess. But they had 
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moved off before he reached them, and after a mo- 
ment of hesitation he went on down-stairs, refreshed 
himself with a very mild whisky-and-soda, and got 
his hat and coat. 

Outside he fotmd it clear and grown colder, so 
that the snow which had fallen earlier in the day was 
dry miderfoot. He gave the ntmiber-card for his 
brougham to the carriage-man, with instructions 
that the vehicle was to be sent home, as he meant to 
walk. Behind him he heard the music start up 
again faintly, and upon a sudden whim started 
across the Avenue to have a look at the dancers, for 
the ballroom was in reality the drawing-room and 
extended the width of the front of the hotise. 

He was looking back over his shoulder as he 
reached the opposite curb, and so, unmindful of his 
step, stumbled into some one who stood there beside 
a tree. But before he could see who it was or begin 
an apology he heard a soft and gentle voice : 

**'Scuse me, suh! 'Scuse me! I didn' mean fo' 
to git in yo' way. I was jest a-standin' an' a- watch- 
in', suh." 

It's entirely my fault," said Coppy Latimer. 
I ran into you." 

He peered before him in the dark and saw a negro 
backing away with a series of ftmny little bows and 
scrapes. The fellow must once have been a hearty 
enough specimen of his race, but he looked on this 
night thin and gaunt, and gray rather than his 
native black. He wore a ragged cap pulled down to 
the ears. He had no overcoat, and his thin jacket 
was more or less held together in front by one 
doubtful button and one safety-pin. Beneath the 
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poor jacket he faded away shabbily into the cold 
and dark. His hands, Latimer guessed, had been 
seeking what warmth they might find in the pockets 
of his trousers, but he had withdrawn them, as if it 
wouldn't be quite respectful to keep them there. 

The man who had come from the dancing-party 
glanced down at the fur coat that wrapped him in 
out of the bleak air, and from it to that negro's thin 
and shabby jacket, and he felt a little sick. There 
was something savagely melodramatic — something 
devilish and preposterous about this sudden juxta- 
position of the two social poles. Chance had been 
too brutal about it. 

Through the darkness he saw and, as it were, felt 
the eyes of the stranger from out the abyss gazing 
upon him respectfully, without question, without 
rage. Why didn't the fellow throw himself upon 
him, cursing God? 

** You've been watching the party?" he asked, at 
last. 

And the negro answered: '*Yes, suh! Yes, suh! 
They suttinly is havin' a mighty fine time, de 
quality is, dis h3ruh ebenin'. I reckon dee ain* 
nothin' dey wants 'at dey cain' have." 

**I reckon you're right," Latimer said. "There's 
nothing they want that they can't have." And he 
asked a foolish question: '*Why?" 

It was too much, of course, for that gentle, piteous 
stranger. He rubbed his blue hands together, and 
lifted one ill-shod foot Uke a half-frozen dog. 

"Dey's de quality, suh." 

But Latimer's eye had caught those two involun- 
tary gestures. ' ' Look here !' ' he cried out. * ' You're 
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cold. Damn it, man, you're blue with cold, and you 
stand in the snow and watch people dancing ! Have 
you nowhere to go for shelter?" 

"Well, no, suh," said the negro, jxjlitely. *'Not 
'zackly a place to go, suh. Dey done turn me out 
dis mawnin*. I ain' quite so cole when I watches de 
ladies an' de gen'lemen yondeh. It's almos' warmin' 
jes' to see 'em so fine an' gay." 

"Are you himgry, too, as well as cold?" 

"Yes, suh, I is a mite himgry. Dat's de 
truf." 

Coppy Latimer's throat contracted, and he cursed 
aloud. "Here! You wait here a minute. Mind 
you, wait till I come back! Don't go away. I 
sha'n't be any time at all." He dashed back across 
the street, imder the carriage awning, and into the 
house. He knew the regular servants there and 
presently found the second footman. 

**Get me half a dozen of those sandwiches, the ones 
with meat in them, and wrap 'em up in a napkin. 
I'll send the napkin back if I think of it. Look 
sharp, will you?" 

The man, with no show of surprise, got him what 
he had asked for, and he ran back with it across the 
street, where the ragged and shivering negro stiU 
stood beside the low Park wall. • 

"Here! They're only sandwiches, but they're 
better than nothing at all. They'll put heart into 
you for a few minutes. Eat 'em! For God's sake, 
eat 'em up quickly!" 

The negro took the food, again with his fimny little 
series of bows and scrapes. 

"I'se 'bliged to you, suh. I'se sholy 'bliged to 
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you/' he said. ''Dee ain* nawthin' I likes better dan 
sandwiches." 

He seemed inclined to go on to almost any length 
with polite acknowledgments; but Latimer, his face 
contorted in the merciful darkness, swore at him, 
and the man at last ate. He must have been starv- 
ing, for he bolted the trumpery bits of bread and 
foie gras one at a swallow, like a famished dog. 

Latimer felt in his pockets. He seldom carried 
much money about with him, for he had accounts 
everywhere, from restaurants to flower-shops, and 
now he fotmd only three five-dollar bills and a little 
silver. He asked: 

"Would you know where to go now, to-night, 
for shelter, if you had money to pay for it?" { 

"Yes, suh," the negro said, in his soft, sweet voice. 
"Dee's plenty ob places fo* to go to ef you all's got 
money." 

"I expect there are," Coppy Latimer said, bitter- 
ly. "Well, here's fifteen dollars. I wish it was 
more, but it will do for the night, anyhow. You can 
get a decent feed and a bed. You're not fit to walk, 
so don't try it. Go down to Fifty-ninth Street — 
that's only a short distance — and take a car there. 
Here's a card with my name and address. Come 
to-morrow, and I'll see what I can do. I dare say I 
can get you a job somewhere. You don't mind 
working?" 

That gentle creature out of the abyss of horrors 
actually laughed — ^a Uttle cascade of the soft and 
musical laughter of his race. 

"Sho I'd like fo' to wuk, suh. I'se a fine wuhker, 
I is, when I'se got de chance." 
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He stood holding the three five-dollar bills out 
before him in one blue hand and the Uttle white 
card in the other. He seemed dazed by them. Once 
he dropped the card and dropped on his knees with 
a cry and groveled in the snow for it. He tried to 
express his thanks, but Latimer stopped him almost 
with violence. 

"Don't thank me, for Heaven's sake! You ought 
to curse me for being warm and fed while you're 
cold and starving. Look at that beastly place over 
there!" He shook his fist at the lighted windows 
and the figures of dancers that floated past them 
within. '*I tell you the world makes me sick. It 
makes me sick all over, from my head to my feet. 
And the worst of it is a man can do so little. Sand- 
wiches! My God! Fifteen dollars!" 

He saw himself, fur-coated and sleek, thrusting 
out that fifteen dollars in the face of a starving, 
staring army of htmian shapes — ^men and women — 
the great, silent army of the desperately, hopelessly 
poor — the left-behinds in the march of progress — 
the outcasts. He seemed to hear a kind of feeble 
prayer, a voiceless great cry borne up from where 
they stood awaiting death. 

"Help us, you who are strong and rich! See! 
We are your brothers and sisters. Help us, for we 
cannot help ourselves." 

They cried to him out of the pit, and he saw him- 
self offering them fifteen dollars. He began to shiver 
as if the cold of the night had pierced to his heart. 
And so it had, the cold or something else. 

He perceived that the negro still stood there be- 
fore him, waiting, doubtless, to be dismissed, He 
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didn't want to dismiss him. He wanted the fellow. 
He wanted to press him with vast and tmanswerable 
questions. Reaching each across that great gulf, 
they might be thought to touch finger-tips, if not 
clasp hands. They might at length tmderstand. 
But he knew it wasn't so. He said: 

"Get along with you! Be oflf! Eat and sleep! 
And come to me to - morrow. We shall manage 
something." i 

And once more he heard that sweet and gentle 
voice, that ought, he thought, to have cursed and 
reviled, thanking him. 

* * Thank you, suh ! Thank you. I sho is thankful 
fo' all dish 3mh money. Good night, suh! Good 
night!" 

And he saw the man make oflf down the Avenue 
under the row of trees at a kind of limping. shambUng 
trot. 

Perhaps he would present himself on the morrow, 
perhaps not. Latimer, even through the whirl of 
his emotion, was shrewd enough to recognize one 
of the world's stray children, one of the gipsy breed, 
one of those unfit to struggle, unbroken to harness. 
All the more, then, must society somehow look out 
for him. 

He stood for a little time where he was, but at 
last set oflf, walking with bent head, his hands in his 
pockets. He was still trembling and aflame with 
a great horror and indignation that a man perishing 
from want should stand in the snow looking in at 
a dancing-party. He wasted no time in wondering 
why this very commonplace phenomenon had never 
come his way before, or, if it had come, why it had 
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only stirred him to a momentary pity, a momentary 
effort at relief. That didn't matter. The thing was 
that it had come at last and stirred him to his very 
depths. 

He wished he had Arthur Stone there with him. 
Stone was wise and clever. His life was spent in 
righting injustice, making imfair things fair. He 
would be able to answer some of the great questions 
that were burning in Latimer's brain. He would 
know with what to supplement that dreadful fifteen 
dollars. 

But all the while that he tramped on through the 
lamplit darkness Coppy Latimer knew that not even 
Arthtu- Stone could give him just now the help he 
needed — could answer him the master-question. For 
it was a question he was asking of himself, and only 
he himself could answer it. 

"What can Ido? What can 7 do?" 

Flambeau's words drifted once more across his 
mind — ^by accident, seemingly; he didn't call them 
there. 

"Remember what I have said, in case I'm not 
there to reniind you. Remember that grief is only 
lessened by service." 

Service ! 

He gave a sudden surprised laugh in the dark, and 
his great question was answered. He knew what it 
was that he could do. He could do for the sake of his 
fellow-man what he had vaguely and rather lan- 
guidly designed doing for himself — to busy his hands 
and keep his brain in action. 

His head went up, and he beat his hands together 

in a sort of jubilation. Ideas, schemes, plans ran 
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through his mind like flashes of light. He walked 
as if he were treading upon the stars. 

And then he laughed again, for his eye caught the 
loom of a great fagade hard by at the left, and he 
saw that it was the Metropolitan Museum. He had 
without knowing it walked up the Avenue instead 
of down. 

He turned east through Eighty-second Street, 
waited at Madison Avenue, and got on a south- 
bound car. He said to himself, glowing happily: 

"I must tell Linda about this. She'll be glad." 



CHAPTER XI 

COPPY LATIMER didn't get a chance to '*teU 
Linda about it'* immediately, for on sober 
morning consideration he decided that there wasn't 
as yet very much to tell. He became all at once 
one of the very busiest young men in Manhattan 
Island, and, finding no time for social diversions, 
passed some ten days or more without seeing her 
at all. Then, when at last he really had something 
to tell, he called at her house, first making sure of 
her by telephone. 

She seemed very glad to see him, but a little re- 
proachful about his sudden and tmexplained deser- 
tion of her world. She may have been afraid he had 
been backsliding but she (Hdn't say so. And Coppy 
Latimer was more glad than he would have cared to 
confess to see her. Even though she was lost to him 
for ever, the sight of her never failed to thrill him 
from his head to his feet. 

He asked how she was — a, rhetorical question, 
since she patently glowed with good health — and how 
her father did. Grey pdre was well, but she had just 
come from seeing little Alice Famborough, who had 
influenza and was quite wretched. He was sorry 
to hear that. 

"I'll stop at her house, to inquire, on my way 

home. And I'll send her some flowers." 
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Linda beamed upon him. "Oh, Coppy, that *11 
be splendid of you! Not many young men take 
any trouble about poor little Alice Famborough. 
Indeed, none at all, I'm afraid. She'll be so pleased! 
You're a good soul, Coppy. Fm pleased, too. But 
now tell me what it's all about! You were very 
mysterious over the telephone. What's got on your 
poor mind?" 

He laughed at that, but turned serious again, and 
a little red. He had the horror of his kind at seeming 
to take anything seriously. It embarrassed him 
almost within an inch of his life. 

"Well, it's something I want to do — something 
I'm g^ng to do, by Jove! Look here! You remem- 
ber our having a little talk together one night at 
the Trevor Hulls', ten days ago? It was a dancing- 
party." 

She nodded at him gravely. "Yes, Coppy, I 
remember." 

"Well, I — You see — ^maybe I was a little — ^har- 
rowed up — a little serious for once in my life. Maybe 
it all came of my being in such a serious frame of 
mind. / don't know. Anyhow, I went out of that 
big dancing-party with the band playing a turkey- 
trot behind me, and people laughing, and groves of 
roses about, and I started across the street, meaning 
to walk home in order to get a breath of air, and I 
stumbled into a half -frozen and half -starved negro 
who was standing in the dark and watching the 
lighted windows." 

Linda made a little sobbing cry of pain and put 

up her hands over her face. 

"Yes!" said Coppy Latimer, nodding at her. 
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•'Yes. Exactly. That's how I felt. I— I tell you 
I couldn't stand it. It was too awful. It was just 
like one of those cheap melodramas that they play 
in Third or Eighth Avenue. I've seen 'em and 
laughed. I shall never be able to laugh at that 
kind of thing again. He didn't even complain, this 
half-dead chap. He just stood and suffered quite 
silently and looked on at people dancing. Never in 
all my life has anything hit me such a blow. I can't 
tell you. I can't even begin. It was like having a 
trap-door opened quite suddenly so that you could 
look down into hell. Only it was worse than that, 
because the people in hell, if there is such a place, 
are beyond our help ; we can't do anything for them ; 
but this was a thing that we might have helped 
and didn't choose to help. Lazarus — ^if that's the 
Johnny's name — on otu* door-step. I'd never before 
thought much about poverty and suffering — ^as a 
big problem, I mean. I had just given beggars a 
quarter and passed on quite happily, as if that ended 
it. Can you imagine being made to realize all in 
an instant, all in a kind of dreadful flash, that it 
doesn't?" 

*'I think so, Coppy/' said Linda Grey, watching 
him. "I think I can. Go on!" 

"Well — Oh, look here! This all sounds too 
fatuous when I try to put it into words. I'm 
ranting like a Salvation Army preacher. I can't." 

*'Go on, Coppy!" said Linda Grey, sharply. 

Don't be an idiot! Never mind how you sound!" 

Well — you see, I got it late in life, this — this 

consciousness of — ^social responsibility. I got it 

late and suddenly and hard — ^like people getting 
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'religion' at a revival meeting. I felt that I had to 
do something. I had to. But what? I could give 
a lot of money to foimd some charity that might 
or might not be good. I should be pretty sure to 
bungle it. Waste my money and my time. I know 
nothing, you see. I'm such an idiot! And then all 
at once I thought what I could do, and it was just 
what I'd had a vague idea of some weeks ago — only 
then it was without any very serious motive." 

He halted for an instant, but Linda pressed on 
impatiently. "What? What is it?" 

**A newspaper — an absolutely independent news- 
paper — a newspaper that should be tied to no 
political party or creed, that shouldn't have to make 
a profit on the money invested in it, that shouldn't 
be afraid of advertisers, little or big; and, above all 
things, that should be a kind of open f ortma for every 
man's views, where the big questions of the world 
should be discussed without fear or favor or editorial 
bias. / don't know how to go about curing so- 
ciety's diseases, but if I own a newspaper I can call 
attention to them and I can invite the men who do 
know, the experts, the authorities, to discuss them in 
my columns. Then we shall really get something 
done. 

"You see, the ordinary paper will print that kind 
of thing only if it's news and if it suits the editorial 
policy and if it doesn't offend the big advertisers. 
In my paper every man, provided his purpose is hon- 
est and serious, shall be free." 

Linda did not speak at once, and he said: 

"You may wonder why I thought of a newspaper 
instead of something else. Welli I went in for that 
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kind of thing at Yale, you know. I liked it. I 
hoped to go on with it after I'd left New Haven. 
But then all the money came, and — the idea got 
lost. You know." 

Linda put out both hands to him. She was very 
pink, and her eyes were shining. *'Coppy! Dear 
old Coppy! I diould like to kiss you. But I'm a 
promised woman, and I daren't. Oh, Coppy, I'm 
so proud and glad. I am so glad. What a little 
fool I was, not to see that you were only waiting for 
your chance ! I might have known. Coppy, there's 
nothing, nothing in the world that could make me 
happier than I am this minute. I'm so proud of 
you." 

But that frightened him. 

**0h, Lord! Don't you go being proud of me yet 

awhile. Wait imtil I've made a go of this thing! 

I may come the most awful cropper. It's a great 

gamMe. and it's going to be very d^cult to manage. 

because the paper after a bit has got more or less 

to support itself while remaining perfectly honest 

and uninfluenced. I don't want to make a profit 

out of it, but I can't afford to keep it going at a big 

loss. Wait a year — or two — or three, and then we'll 

see if I've a right to your pride. But you're a 

great dear, old Linda, just the same, and I'm very 

glad you're pleased with the scheme. Everybody 

has been so decent about it — Roger Bacon and 

Flambeau and Arthur Stone (who has promised to 

write for me) and a half-dozen more. There's an 

evening paper. The Standard — ^you're not in the 

way of seeing it, I should think — that has been 

slowly dying for several years, and the chap who 
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owned it, a man called Post, has been trying to sell 
out at almost any price. Well, Roger Bacon knew 
the man and brought us together. The result was 
that we came to terms three or four days ago, and 
to-day the paper is mine. Meanwhile IVe been 
looking up a set of young men to run it who weren't 
poisoned by 'yellow' training. They're not so hard 
to find. They'd all — or most of them — ^like to con- 
duct a decent paper if they were allowed to. They 
seem quite enthusiastic, though it's plain they think 
I'm a little mad." He stopped to laugh, and Linda 
laughed, too, but with tenderness and affection and 
pride. 

"Maybe you are, Coppy, but, if so, it's a madness 
I thank Heaven for. And I think what you are 
going to do is magnificent. Shall you specialize 
about poverty?" 

"Yes. That above all. I want bigger shelters 
and free lodging-houses with better food. I want 
some form of disability insurance, and old-age 
pensions, and I want free or assisted transportation 
for laborers to the parts of the country where they 
are most needed. I want a lot of such things that 
of course I sha'n't get. But I mean to die trying." 

She nodded at him, again with shining eyes. 
"Why hasn't Arthvir told me about all this — ^if he 
knew?" 

' * I asked him not to. I wanted to tell you myself 
when I had something to tell." 

"Of course, Coppy. I'm glad you did." She 

gave a little sudden laugh. ' * How Arthur will roar 

and bellow in your paper! Won't he?" 

"I hope so. That's just what I want him to do. 
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He's to be one of oiir big guns — the biggest, I should 
think. We shall play up common sense very strong 
indeed. I say! I wish you could have seen Hal 
Wareham and the two Van Torps when I met them 
in the street yesterday. They complained rather 
bitterly because I hadn't tuttied up in some time to 
play bridge. I said I was going to run a newspaper 
in the interest of the poor. They tiuned quite pale 
and looked at one another and after a bit hurried 
away." 

"I can well imagine," Linda said. "By the way, 
are you giving up polo?" 

''Giving up polo? I should think not, indeed! 
Nor food nor drink nor sleep. Polo ! Are you giving 
up pretty clothes when you marry Arthur Stone?" 

They laughed together, and Latimer looked at 
his watch. 

'T must be oflE. I've kept you a long time." 

He shook hands and started to ttun away, but 
came back, looking a little embarrassed. 

"Look here! I don't want to sail imder — under 
false colors. This — ^all this hasn't turned me into 
a real high-brow, you know. I thought you might 
think it had. I don't want to get credit for more 
than I deserve. Well, yes, I do, too! But — you 
know. I shall never get into Stone's class. I 
haven't the brains. I shall always be just a genial 
idiot who — ^who's sorry for people in hard luck." 

"Coppy," said Linda Grey — "Coppy, if ever you 
turn into a regular high-brow I shall cut my throat. 
I couldn't bear it." 

Latimer stared, laughed because she laughed, and 
went away, wondering what the deuce she meant, 
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Linda moved across to one of the front windows 
of the drawing-room and stood looking out. She saw 
Latimer leave the house, and nodded her head at 
him, though she knew he couldn't see. And she 
even spoke. She said, though he couldn't hear: 

"Good-by, Coppy! I'm glad. I'm so glad!" 

She saw him stop in the street and speak to two 
men who were approaching, and she saw that one 
of the men was Arthur Stone. The other was a 
stranger — a tall, gaunt individual with a thin, 
crafty face and a top-hat that somehow made him 
look like the driver of a public cab. These two stood 
for some little time in front of the house, talking 
very earnestly together; then they shook hands and 
parted, and the stranger went away. 

She asked her fianc6, when he entered the room: 
"Who's your odd friend, Arthur? I didn't like the ' 
look of him much. Are you sure he didn't get your 
watch?" 

Stone made a humorous pretense of searching in 
his waistcoat pocket. 

"Well, no; it seems to be here. I wasn't sure. 
That's Senator Coogan, and we've been talking about 
the bill — the Compulsory Incorporation bill, you 
know. Things look very bright, Linda." 

For the very first time she felt herself unable to 
summon a glow of enthusiasm to meet his enthu- 
siasm. She shook her head. 

"If anything that gentleman was concerned in 

looked bright to me I think I should bore a little 

hole in the brick to see what it was stuffed with. 

He has an unpromising face." 

"He belies his face, then," Stone laughed. "He 
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has jtist been promising me all kinds of things. The 
bill is to be reported out of committee this week. . . . 
Had Latimer been calling here?" 

*'Yes. He's been telling me about his news- 
paper. Bless him! I'm delighted, Arthur, simply 
delighted. Isn't it splendid?" 

*'Well, it may be. I hope so. It's certainly a 
good idea." 

"Oh! You're not very confident, are you? Why?" 

He made an impatient gesture. "Can anjrthing 
good come out of the Night-and-Day Club? I'm 
afraid it's a fad — s, plaything. He has no founda- 
tion, young Latimer hasn't. He's just emotional 
froth." He saw Linda's face and frowned imeasily. 
"Oh, I'm quite aware that this isn't good manners. 
Of course the chap's your friend. But you can't 
change facts by merely liking i)eople. I Uke him 
myself, but that doesn't blind me to the fact that 
he acts on a kind of easy emotion. Emotion is no 
good. You know that as well as I do." 

"I am afraid I don't," she said, a little coldly. 
She was full of a sudden irritation. "And you're 
right about your manners. They do leave something 
to be desired. . . . Oh, I don't want to quarrel, 
Arthvir, but wouldn't it be fairly easy to give people 
a Uttle credit for high motives — good intentions? 
Is it necessary to condemn them before they've 
started?" 

"I'm sorry!" he said, looking rather like a chid- 
den school-boy. "You're quite right about it, and 
I'm sorry. I beg yovir pardon, and Latimer's, too. 
I'm — I'm such a sweeping kind of chap. I need 

somebody like you to hold me down now and then." 
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"Yes," Linda said, and after a moment smiled. 
**Yes, you do. Oh, well, I can't be angry with you. 
Only try to be fair to Coppy Latimer. He has seen 
a kind of light — a very splendid light, I think — 
and he's trjring to do a splendid thing, and he'll need 
a lot of sympathy and encouragement over it. As 
to emotion, I'm afraid you and I will never agree 
about that. You distrust it, and I think it's neces- 
sary. Oh, well, this is just getting back to last 
night, isn't it? And we mustn't do that." 

She had reference to a discussion of the evening 
before. They had gone with a party to the new 
Little Theater to see Mr. John Galsworthy's beauti- 
ful and poignant play, "The Pigeon," which presents, 
without attempting to solve, the problem of society 
face to face with living waste, deadwood, stray hu- 
man beings who will never be of any practical good 
to the world, but who yet exist : mute, living ques- 
tions. 

"What are you going to do about us? We are no 
good, but we are human beings. We contribute 
nothing, but we must be fed and sheltered, or we 
shall suffer and die." 

Arthur Stone had been, as his friends might have 
expected, rather violent about it all. To him there 
was no problem at all. In his Ideal State he would 
have no human waste matter. A man must work 
or starve. He must earn his right to Ufe. The 
right was not inherent. He would have no drones 
about him. 

Perhaps he overdid it a little — scolded too con- 
temptuously. In any case, Linda was pained and 
depressed, and went to bed quite low in her mind, 
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The night, however, brought counsel, as nights 
often do, and in the morning she awoke to a cheerier 
mood. She even scolded herself a Uttle. 

"Where's the good of flying into a state of mind 
because Arthur doesn't think as you do about every 
Uttle thing? He's a great man doing great work. 
Let him alone." 

Stone had called early this afternoon — ^it was only 
four — to take her out for a walk, as he often did 
when he could get away at that hour. On such days 
Linda omitted the traditional afternoon drive, and 
the two of them tramped for an hovir through the 
Park, returning to the house with a fine, robust 
appetite for their tea. She already had her hat on 
and her furs near by, so after they had talked for a 
few minutes she sent for her two black chows, 
Mr. Chang and Miss Sing, and they prepared to set 
out. 

Grey pdre encountered them in the hall and stopped 
them with a hearty greeting, for he had managed 
somehow, perhaps with certain reservations, to ac- 
custom lus mind to the match and to be quite cheery 
about it. He said to Stone : 

*'Well, Conquering Hero" (a favorite form of ad- 
dress to his prospective son-in-law), **I see you're 
still at it. Conquering, I mean. Yotmg Roger 
Bacon says you've an excellent chance to get your 
bill argued in Albany." 

'* Yes, just that, I think. I don't expect to pass it, 
of course — ^not yet awhile. It's a kind of prelim- 
inary skirmish. There's something else that may 
help it along a bit. A lot of textile-workers in 

Massachusetts are in the course of breaking away 
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from the I. W. W. and want me to engineer some 
such arrangement with their employers as I did here 
with the garment people." He laughed with an 
imperfectly concealed pride. "Every little helps." 

"I shoiild think it did!" said Grey, shaking his 
head. * * Look here, my lad ! K I were you I should 
say a small prayer or knock wood. It's coming too 
fast, all this glory of yours. The sun's shining too 
bright. If I were you I should be looking about for 
shelter when it begins to rain." 

Stone laughed again, and Linda did, too, a little. 
But she shook a disapproving head at her parent. 
• "Don't be a raven, father dear! You talk as if 
Arthur was a kind of gambler with an extraordinary 
run of luck." 

"Well," her father said, a little stubbornly, "I 
don't want to croak and I don't want to sound 
cynical, but it's my humble opinion that this world 
is not so far from being a gamble as you might think. 
And I'm afraid of runs of luck." 

His offspring made a Uttle face at him, pulled at 
the leash of the two chows that were licking his hands, 
and led the way out of doors. 

"Don't be annoyed with father!" she begged her 
fianc6. "He's always playing Cassandra about 
something or other. He doesn't mean any harm." 
They turned into the Avenue and presently crossed 
to the Park side, facing north. "Things have been 
going your way, though. Haven't they, Arthur?" 
she said. "Just one big success after another." 

And he nodded. "Yes, I'm on the top of the wave 
— ^if it is a wave, as yovir father would suggest, and it 
is, of course. He's right, in a measure, I shall find 
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myself down in the trough one day. I shall get 
knocks and disappointments. But I'm not afraid 
of them. The idea is the thing, and I think the 
idea has got pretty well into people's minds. I 
think they're beginning already to apply common 
sense to their problems. You see evidences of it in 
the newspapers." 

It had been a fine, bright day and rather mild. 
The sky was perfectly dear, and the sun was still 
visible, low in the west, just above the tops of the 
tall buildings across the Park. There was snow in 
the Park, and outside it, too, along the low wall, but 
the street had been fairly well cleared, though it was 
icy here and there. A wind bore down the Avenue 
out of the north. It was not very cold, but it was 
fresh and sharp ; and Linda, who liked that kind of 
weather, quickened her pace until she was striding 
like a man. But, even so, she wasn't swift enough 
to please the two chow dogs, which nearly pulled her 
oflE her feet now and then in their sudden charges. 
She turned her face, pink and laughing, toward 
Arthur Stone. 

"What a splendid day! I love air like this. It's 
just like cold water. It sends my spirits up and up 
and up. I'm very pleased with the world, Arthur — 
and with you, too. I like being on the top of the wave. ' ' 

They passed several i)eople they knew, and once 
a young man who bestowed upon Stone a peculiar 
si a^d an exaggemted and ^htly moddSg bow. 
And when they had gone by he turned, hesitated, 
and at length began to follow them, though they 
were not aware of it. Linda asked who the young 
man was, and saw that her companion was frowning. 
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**A newspaper reporter. A clever chap, too, in 
a cynical fashion. He was cheeky with me the 
other day. I read him a brief lecture, turned him 
out, and told him he needn't come back again." 

"Isn't it a little — unwise to offend newspaper 
people? They have such power! What was he 
cheeky about?" 

"Oh, nothing of importance. I dare say I was in 
a bad temper that morning. The fellow seemed to 
me too prying, and I turned him out. That's all. 
I can't be for ever patting reporters on the head as 
if they were cats." 

"No. No, I suppose not. And still — ^you need 
them ; you know you can't do without them. You 
can't afford to set them against you. I'm sorry you 
had to treat this man — even if he's only a little one 
— ^badly. He might remember and try to get even 
with you. . . . There's Catharine de Kalb in a motor 
with yoimg Jack Annin. Remy wouldn't be pleased 
to see that, I can tell you." 

A man who had been standing in the snow beside 
the Park wall crossed over behind them and drew 
alongside Arthur Stone. He was a rather strong- 
looking man, but his face was very white, as if he 
had been ill, and it was drawn in spite of its natural 
fullness, and the skin was bluish imder the eyes. 
He was a ragged and unkempt man, and he moved 
with the beggar's slouching step. Also he dropped 
expertly into the beggar's whine and besought alms, 
stating that he was himgry, and addressing Mr. 
Stone as "Guv'nor." 

"Certainly not!" said that gentleman, with great 
decision. "Certainly not! Drop it! I'll give you 
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nothing." And when the man continued to follow 
dose alongside, whining his story in a low monotone. 
Stone turned upon him a face so sternly forbidding 
that the fellow backed away with one arm up as if 
he expected to be struck. 

Stone swung back toward Linda Grey, because he 
had heard her, as he drove the beggar off, give a little 
wordless cry of pity and protest. 

"Cornel" said he, with a hint of sharpness in his 
tone. "Come, now! Surely you wouldn't have me 
giving money to beggars in the street ! Why, it's — 
it's the greatest possible harm I could do to the whole 
body of the poor! It's the surest possible way of 
pauperizing them hopelessly. Everybody knows 
that." 

"Yes," Linda said, looking straight before her. 
"Yes, of course you're right. But — oh, of course 
you're right!" 

"There isn't one case," he said, "in a hundred 
among these fellows that is really deserving." And 
there was still the hint of sharpness in his tone, for 
he was conscious that the girl was disappointed in 
him. It put him tmcomfortably on his defense and 
made him a little angry, because he knew he was 
right. 

"Did you see that great, strapping loafer? He had 
no right to beg other people for support. He's quite 
strong enough to work for his own support. Only 
it's easier to beg. I dare say he's a drunkard, and a 
jailbird, at that. He looked it." 

"He looked ill, to me," Linda said. "His face 

was quite white and drawn, and blue tmder the eyes. 

And his hands were trembling." 
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Her hands were trembling, tcx), and so were her 
lips, so that she spoke unsteadily. Stone saw it and 
shook his head in a kind of despair. 

'*0h," she cried, **I dare say you're right. You're 
always so dreadfully right! But — suppose this is 
the hundredth case? Suppose that poor wretch 
really is hungry ? Think how you'd feel if you should 
find out by chance that he was hungry and that you'd 
let him go on starving! I presimie a drunkard or a 
jailbird can be himgry just like other people. And 
I presume it hurts him* just as much; I think I'd 
rather pauperize a few tmdeserving people than to 
stop awake at night wondering if I hadn't let some 
one go himgry when I might have fed him." 

She put up her free hand, the hand that wasn't 
holding the two chow dogs on their double leash, 
and brushed her eyes with the back of it. Stone 
gathered that she was brushing away tears, and he 
gave an exclamation of mingled pain and im- 
patience. 

' "Good heavens! what can I say to you? What 
possible answer is there to a perfectly tmreasoning 
speech like that ? Look here ! Suppose I should do 
as you would evidently like me to do. Suppose I 
should always give money to every beggar who 
accosted me in the street, whether I believed him 
to be deserving or not. And suppose you and every 
one else should do it, too? What would happen? 
In the first place, beggars would multiply some 
thousands per cent.; in the second place, they would 
be thoroughly and permanently pauperized, without 
the slightest hope or desire ever to change their 

estate; and in the third place, the streets would be 
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battle-grounds — ^there would be a species of reign of 
terror/' 

Linda gave a forlorn little laugh. ''I said you 
were right, didn't 17 Didn't I say that? I know 
I'm weak and silly and sentimental, but — ^Arthur, 
he looked so wretched! You'll just have to forgive 
me and hope for the best. I dare say I shall — ^hard- 
en in time." 

"Well, not that, I hope," said he, frowning a little 
over the word. **Not harden. The reverse of 
sentimentality isn't necessarily hardness. It may 
be just reason." 

*'Yes, of course. Yes. I didn't realize how that 
sounded. I apologize again. . . . There's Coppy 
Latimer — ^there in that open motor across the street. 
Oh! and Alice Famborough, too! He must have 
found her just starting out. Poor little soul! isn't 
she thin and white? And isn't Coppy a lamb 
to go out with her? She must be nearly faint- 
ing away with delight. She adores him, you 
know." 

Some one was having an afternoon party, higher 
up the Avenue, and the conveyances arriving at and 
departing from this function were seriously inter- 
fering with the flow of north-boimd traffic, so that 
at times the double row of vehicles moving up-town 
was halted altogether. It was so as Linda caught 
sight of her two friends across the street. She 
waved her hand to them, but they were looking 
ahead and didn't see her. And then her own atten- 
tion was diverted, for there came from up the Avenue 
a soimd of shouts and of horses' hoofs clattering on 
the asphalt. 
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"Something's the matter up there," Stone said, 
and they moved out nearer the curb to look. 

Something was the matter. A large mover's van, 
which had no right to be on that street at all, was 
coming down the Avenue toward them, drawn by 
two enormous gray horses. There was no driver 
visible, and the big gray horses were galloping, 
though not as yet very fast. Luckily the western 
side of the road was clear for some distance, so that 
the runaway, if only it kept to its own side, could 
do no immediate harm, as Arthur Stone pointed out 
to Linda, but just as he spoke some one from behind 
them ran out upon the roadway trying to cross the 
street. It was the white-faced and ragged beggar 
whom Stone had repulsed a few moments before. 

The man tried to dodge between a motor and the 
nervous, prancing horses which were next in line 
behind it, but the space was too narrow, and he 
shrank away. He seemed to see all at once that he 
was in danger from the approaching wagon and 
turned suddenly to run back to safety, but he 
slipped on the icy pavement and fell forward on his 
face. He must have struck his head, for he didn't 
get up again, but remained where he had fallen, half 
lying, half crouching, and he was in the exact middle 
of the western roadway. 

Linda gave a sharp scream and caught at Arthur 
Stone's arm, crying out : ' * Quick ! Quick ! He'll be 
run over. Oh, go quickly!" 

And Stone sprang forward to the curb, dropping 
his stick as he ran. But he halted there and stood 
still. The nmaway was very near now, the fright- 
ened horses plunging madly, and the heavy van 
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behind them swinging from side to side as they ran. 
There was great danger that any one who tried to 
drag that heavy and helpless figure from the road 
would be beaten down himself and killed. 

"Oh, quick, quick!" cried Linda, in a sobbing 
scream. ** Don't you see that he's going to be nm 
over? Why don't you go?" The two chows 
tugged at their leash, barking and leaping and 
dragging her about, but she cried again: "What 
are you waiting for? Why don't you go?" 

Stone stood still on the curb, his hands half raised 
beside him, his eyes fixed upon the great galloping 
horses and the still bimdle of rags that lay in their 
path. It must have seemed to him that he stood 
there for hours and that all about him stood motion- 
less in its place waiting for his decision. He told 
some one afterward that in this endless moment 
there even seemed to him to be a perfect stillness — 
that he didn't hear, or didn't remember hearing, the 
great noise of the horses' clattering hoofs, the 
rumble of wheels, the cries and shouts, the yapping 
of Linda's two chow dogs. For him the world 
seemed completely to halt in its stride and to hang 
there, still, for ever. 

Then at last there came flying and leaping the 
Mercury-like figure of a yoimg man. It seemed to 
swoop down like a bird out of the pale-blue sky, but, 
as a matter of sober fact, it leaped from the tonneau 
of a motor-car that stood in the remotest eastern- 
most line of the traffic, and in its magnificent pltmge 
vaulted right across the back of a very nervous 
horse. It alighted, this swooping figure, upon its 
toes and finger-tips, sprang forward and, hurling 
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itself upon the motionless heap of rags in the roadway 
— exactly as a football-player hurls himself in a 
fast tadde — trolled rapidly over and over and brought 
up almost against the western curb. 

It is a curious fact that at this same last possible in- 
stant no less than a half-dozen other men had begtm a 
simultaneous rush to the rescue. They sprang from 
the seats of motors and from the boxes of broughams. 
One of them dropped from the top of an omnibus, 
and another came dodging across the street imder 
the heads of prancing horses. It seemed as if 
everybody in sight had waited to give Arthur Stone 
his chance, and th^n, when he refused it, had tried 
to do what he had left tmdone. But the yoimg man 
leaping from the sky was first, and the others halted 
in mid-career, standing on their toes with their arms 
raised. They looked like the other players in that 
yoimg man's football game. 

The great swaying vehicle dashed past with a roar, 
and it seemed to sweep fairly over the two struggling 
bodies on the pavement, but they were out of harm's 
way by a scant foot or two, and when the thing had 
gone the rescuer rose to his feet and dragged the 
other man to a sitting posture in the gutter where he 
crouched, weakly mumbling and feeling of his head. 
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CHAPTER XII 

LATIMER, red, disheveled, and breathing hard, 
^ stepped dose up to Arthur Stone, turning his 
back upon Linda, who was a few paces away. 

"You had plenty of time!" he said. "I watched 
you. You had all the time in the world. Why the 
devil— r 

He stared hard into Stone's eyes and seemed to 
wait for him to speak, to explain himself. But 
Stone was silent, his face very white, his eyes fixed 
upon the ground. He raised one hand in an aimless 
gesture toward his mouth, and the hand was shaking 
violently. Coppy Latimer continued to stare at 
his friend, but the quality of his gaze lost its fierce- 
ness and became full of wonder and something like 
dismay. He had been angry because Stone's idiotic 
and tmaccountable hesitation had nearly cost that 
poor devil of a beggar his life. He had been ready 
to say so with great force, to call Stone an awkward, 
slow-footed, chuckle-headed bungler who ought to 
be ashamed of himself, but this white and stricken 
face, these shifting eyes and trembling hands, fright- 
ened Coppy Latimer. They made him turn quite 
cold inside. It was like seeing something dreadftd 
and obscene. 

He was horribly embarrassed and taken aback, but 
he managed to summon up a hollow apology erf a 
laugh and swtmg about toward where Linda stood 
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holding the two chows in leash. Unfortunately, 
Linda's fg^ce was white, too, and her eyes were fixed 
upon Arthur Stone with an expression that Coppy 
Latimer neither could nor cared to decipher. He 
said hastily : 

"Did you see me? I say, did you see my little 
gallery play? I call that very fine and noble and 
heroic, you know. I hope it '11 get into the news- 
papers. * Yoimg Society Man's Heroism ' — or should 
it be 'Clubman'? Yes, Clubman, I think. 'Club- 
man Latimer Saves Beggar's Life at Risk of Own.* 
Be a good girl, Linda, and brush me off. I'm a sight. 
It was a silly thing to do, I know, rolling about in 
the street in that conspicuous fashion, but I couldn't 
help it. I never could resist a gallery play." 

But Linda turned upon him with flushed cheeks 
and very bright eyes. 

"If you say 'gallery play' again I shall — I shall 
slap you. Oh, Coppy, it was fine! It was magnifi- 
cent! I wish I could tell you how fine I think it 
was. Turn round! Your coat's not so dreadfully 
bad. I've got the worst of it off." 

Abruptly they heard Stone's voice behind them, 
speaking with great diflSculty: 

"I — I had no right. I had no right — to risk my 
life for one that is valueless. I tell you — " 

It was very painful. Linda flushed crimson and 
gave a little voiceless cry, and Coppy Latimer 
turned at once to help her. 

"'Right'?" he said, heartily. "Of course you 
hadn't a right. Who says you had? My good 
Arthur, if you had broken your neck trjdng to save 
that good-for-nothing I should have gone and 
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kicked your corpse." He was still qtiite sick with 
shock and horror, but he had his faculties well in 
hand and could laugh now as if he meant it. ''No, 
my lad. Just you leave the circus feats to people 
like me. You're worth too much to the community 
to go larking about with runaways."' He directed 
an apprehensive glance over his shoulder toward 
Linda, and Linda seemed to have made a great effort 
and got herself fairly well in hand. 

**Qf course!" she said, quietly, but she didn't 
meet her fiance's eyes. "Coppy's right, of course.'* 
She looked with an exclamation of distaste at the 
circle oi idlers that had gathered round them. ''Oh 
dear! I wish those people wouldn't stare so! Do 
you mind if we walk on, Coppy, and leave you with 
your new friend? Youll — ^you'll do something 
about him, won't you? You'll see that he's taken 
care of, somehow?" 

"I will that," Latimer assured her, cheerily. 
"You and Arthur run along. I'll just have a word 
with this chap and then be off myself. Alice is 
waiting in the car yonder to tdl me how brave and 
wonderftd I am." 

He laughed, but Linda gave him a grave look and 
smile that were worth more than all the praises he 
expected from Alice Famborough, and then she spoke 
to Stone, who had been standing like a man in a 
dream, and they moved on up the street. But at 
the second turning she said: 

"I think I won't walk to-day, after all, Arthur. 
That is, if you don't especially mind. I feel a little 
— I think I'll just turn back and let you go on with- 
out me," 
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He looked at her whitely, without speaking, and 
they crossed the Avenue and turned back toward 
Sixty-fourth Street. But when they had reached 
the door he at last found his tongue. 

"I think you'd better let me come in. Things 
like this — We ought to have it out, now, I'm sure. 
I want to explain. ' ' His face, pale and a little drawn, 
besought her, but she thought herself just then be- 
yond bearing any more. 

*'0h, please, not now! Another time. To-mor- 
row. Anyhow, there's nothing to explain — nothing 
wrong. Everything's all right, Arthur, only — I'm 
out of sorts. We'll talk it all over, if you want to, 
another time.'* The door of glass and bronze swung 
open, and she hastened into the opening as if it were 
a kind of sanctuary. '' Please!" she said once more, 
looking back at him. 

Stone sighed and shook his head, but he couldn't 
force himself upon her — ^not in that mood. He 
gazed after her where she stood in the half -darkness 
within the door, said something under his breath, 
and abruptly turned away. He heard the door close 
gently behind him as he went. 

Out in the Avenue, where the dusk was beginning 
to gather, Coppy Latimer and the ragged beggar 
were gone, the little group of curious bystanders had 
dispersed, the double row of motors and carriages 
and omnibuses was making its swift way northward, 
carrying people to their homes. He crossed, entered 
the Park by the nearest gate, and began to walk 
there in the dusk. He moved, at first, still like a 
man in a dream, a man a little dazed and bewildered ; 
but one following him would have become aware 
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presently that the man's mood was settling — clearing 
like a liquid in a glass, his normal spirits and point 
of view returning to him. The watcher would have 
seen him straighten his shoulders and step out with 
a quicker, a more assured foot, and would have seen 
his head go up and heard him mutter to himself, as 
his habit was at times when alone, broken words and 
scraps of sentences in a tone confident and impatient 
and perhaps a bit angry. The watcher would have 
made sure that Stone was his own man again — ^what- 
ever that might be. 

But Linda Grey was less fortunate. She left word 
that she was at home to nobody, went up to her own 
rooms, and shut herself in there. She looked at her 
calendar to see what the arrangements were for the 
evening, and found a dinner-before-the-opera at the 
George Damleys' and a dance later on. The dance 
didn't matter, but she had had, for one good reason 
after another, to refuse two or three recent invita- 
tions from Caroline Damley, and nothing less than 
sheer disability wotdd make a sufScient excuse to 
decline this one at the eleventh hour, especially as it 
was so small — only a boxftd of people. She gave a 
kind of groan and threw herself down in a chaise- 
longue, hiding her face among the cushions. 

She was trembling all over, from head to foot, and 
presently she began to weep with long, gasping sobs. 
. . . There was an endless noise in her ears, the roll of 
wheels and the clatter of horses' hoofs. Her eyes 
could not shut themselves upon the vision of Arthur 
Stone standing still, beside the curbstone, with his 
half-raised hands and his white face. It was as if 
she had suddenly opened a door upon the being she 
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loved most in the world, her father, and had seen 
him doing something vile and disgraceful. All the 
instinct and tradition and belief that made her 
what she was made this thing seem to her a dreadful 
thing. She suffered horribly, and yet all the while 
berated herself for suffering. It was like a bad 
dream which the dreamer knows to be a dream. 
He keeps saying with a kind of desperation: "It's 
only a dream, only a dream. Never mind about it ! 
I shall wake up presently," and yet meanwhile is 
tortured like the damned. Linda cried out to 
herself : 

"You're a little fool! He was perfectly right. 
He can't take risks. He mustn't. His life is far, far 
too precious to be lost. How would you like it if 
he'd been killed — trampled down there before you? 
How would you likathat?" 

Obviously she wouldn't like it at all. It would be 
a catastrophe incalculable in its damage to her life 
and, she soberly believed, to the world as well. 
And yet she couldn't rid -herself of a small, scared, 
and shamed conviction that it would be, for reasons 
rather obsctu^, a glorious catastrophe — a crown of 
thorns to crown a splendid life. 

She looked for a breathless moment upon this 
austere pictiure — the picture of Arthur Stone dying 
terribly to save the life of a fellow-man. It was too 
poignant a horror to be borne, and she shrank away 
from it; but it served its purpose, it induced a 
wholesome reaction from the state bordering upon 
hysteria that she had been in. It cleared the air. 

She would have liked to sleep, but sleep, she knew, 

was just now out of the question, and she got up 
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from the chaise-Umgue, wandered for a bit aimlessly 
about the room, and at last went oat and down to the 
music-room. It was dark there, but she Ughted the 
candles on the piano, found some nrasic of extraor- 
dinaiy, of appalling di£Sculty, and set herself with 
savage determination to conquering it. 

At the end of an hour she was exhausted, but com- 
paratively calm, and managed to get fifteen minutes 
of sleep before dressing-time. 

She had hoped to find the Roger Bacons at dinner, 
for Hope Bacon was Mrs. Damley's niece, but in- 
stead there were some people of liie kind that had 
ceased to interest her — people who were merely 
fashionable and nothing else, not even amusing. 
They were, all but George Damley, who growled a 
kind of dog-like protest from the head of the table, 
passionately interested in the rumored marital sepa- 
ration of a certain well-known couple, and in a light, 
not very malicious tone they repeated the most dread- 
ful stories that they had heard about the man and 
his misbehavior and about the lady and hers. 

Linda was bored and rather angry. This laughing 

band of vultures tearing at the piteous corpse of a 

murdered happiness was a little natiseating, she 

thought, and the more so because the vultures 

didn't recognize themselves as birds of prey at all, 

but as rather nice, light-hearted, fairly kindly seekers 

after amusement. And so for the most part they 

were. Happily, it couldn't last long, for they hadn't 

sat down until nearly eight, and they wanted to be at 

the opera as soon after nine as they conveniently 

could, since the opera that night was the "Meister- 

singer/'uponwhich the curtain risesathalf past seven. 
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They arrived dtiring an entr'acte, and on the stairs 
up to the parterre Linda encotintered M. Raoul 
Flambeau. She clung to him like a pink-silk young 
woman drowning. 

'*0h, Flambeau, I'm so glad to find you here! I 
want to talk to you about something very serious. 
Come to Mrs. Damley's box during the next act! 
We can slip out and walk up and; down the prom- 
enade." 

They managed, however, to do better than that, 
for the Warehan^ box, next door, was for some rea- 
son unoccupied that night, and when the house 
lights had gone down and the curtain had gone up 
on the street scene, and Flambeau had come for 
her, Linda got an attendant to unlock General Ware- 
ham's property, and they went into the little ante- 
room and drew the curtain and sat down together 
on the red-silk sofa. Linda said: 

"Dear Flambeau, you're so wise and good and 
sjrmpathetic I I've always run to you with my lit- 
tle troubles when you have been accessible, haven't 
I? You're so comfortable to cry on! Well, I've a 
big trouble now. At least, it seems big to me, and 
there's nobody I can take it to but you, and I'm 
very anxious to do the right thing about it. I mean 
to think the right thing, since there's no question 
of doing anything at all." She told him at some 
length just what had happened that afternoon, and 
Flambeau held in his warm, firm grasp the hand 
she had slipped into his, and listened and nodded 
his gray head and looked at the red-silk wall. "I 
think what I want," she said, at the end — **I think 
what I want is to be told that it was perfectly aU 
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right and that I'm an hysterical little fool for being 
shocked and worried." 

Flambeau laughed. **It was perfectly all right," 
he said, ''and you, chire petite catnarade^ are an 
hysterical little fool. Voildl'* But then he went on 
more soberly. '*Let us look at the matter with 
calmness! Our friend's action — I Qiean to say his 
inaction — ^was one of two things. It was volimtary 
or it was involtmtary. Either he desired to save 
this tmfortunate's life, and being — ^being unused to 
bodily risks, shrank involtmtarily from the peril of 
the tmdertaking, or else he reasoned instantly that 
his life was precious to the country, the other man's 
life comparatively worthless, and so with delibera* 
tion chose not to expose himself to the risk. 

"Now as to the first possibility. I say to you that 
even very brave men shrink from unfamiliar perils — 
are paralyzed by one kind of danger while they are 
ready and active in dangers of another sort more 
usual in their lives. I, for example, should go into 
a burning building to save you from death, but I 
probably should not find myself capable of jumping 
into deep water to rescue you, because, although I 
can swim a little, I am afraid of the water. It may 
be that Mr. Arthur Stone, who would, I am sure, 
face an angry mob with calmness, would run from 
an angry dog. There is no disgrace in that kind of 
thing. It is a matter of instinct. 

''Well, there we have one of the two possibilities. 

Now, for the other — the one I think much more 

likely to be true. Mr. Stone has a just sense of his 

value to the community. He realizes that he is a 

force, a great force making for righteousness* Has 
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he the moral right to risk the annihilation of that 
force, the total loss of it, in an effort to save a thing 
of no particular value just because a popular senti- 
ment demands such an action? I say no. I say 
he has done right. I say he has been, in making 
that decision of his, a far braver man than our dear 
and noble Coppy Latimer, who did what Stone had 
declined to do. I honor him for his courage, and I 
congratulate you upon your engagement to such a 
man." 

Linda gave a little laugh of relief and pleasure 
and affection. She pressed up against M. Flam- 
beau's shoulder and squeezed his hand between both 
of hers. 

''That's just what I hoped you'd say. Flambeau. 
You're such a comfort ! That's exactly what I want- 
ed. I feel a lot better. I was worried, you know." 

*'I know," he nodded. **And you'U be worried 
agaih from time to time until you manage to adjust 
yourself to that extraordinary, that incalculable, 
that well-nigh mythical being, Arthur Stone, who 
actually practises what he preaches — ^who actually 
believes so hard in his convictions that he hves up 
to them. You know, people like that are usually 
crucified. But the times have • changed. We ac- 
claim them nowadays." 

Linda got up and went across to the little mirror 
by the door and began to prod at her hair. But she 
hadn't the air of one devoted to the personal vani- 
ties. She said presently: 

** Flambeau, you've made for him a splendid argu- 
ment. There seems to be no answer to it. But — 

would you have done what Arthur did?" 
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The Frenchman looked up at her and down again. 
He flushed slightly and spread out his hands with a 
little laugh. 

**I? Oh, well — I, tna chire, I was bom long ago, 
before these new and wise ideas. I am a poor crea- 
ture of instinct and tradition, like yourself. Who 
knows what I should do in a moment of excite- 
ment?" 

**I thought so," said she. **0h Flambeau, you've 
put it all splendidly. YouVe cheered me up ever 
and ever so much. I see that he was right. I 
understand it. I know it. But, Flambeau, some- 
how or other I can't feel it. Something far down 
at the bottom of my sotil keeps on hating it sol" 



CHAPTER Xin 

WELL, there is how a certain problem in ap- 
pKed ethics was presented to Mr. Arthur Stone. 
And there is how he met it. It caused him a little 
perturbation of spirit, Linda a good deal; it gave 
Coppy Latimer a chance to make what he chose to 
call a ''gallery play/' and it drew floods of philosophy 
from M. Raoul Flambeau. 

Here, however, having served its purpose, it 
should have ended, save that the consequences of all 
human acts are endless. But it didn't. The mis- 
chievous nature of a young man, accidentally a wit- 
ness of that little scene, spread it broadcast across a 
whole continent. 

' For it chanced that the reporter, who had ironi- 
cally saluted Stone some minutes before the runaway 
furniture-van happened along, and who had turned 
— ^no one can imagine just why, save that it may 
have been idle curiosity — to follow him up the street, 
it chanced that this young gentleman, tired of his 
pursuit, had given it up and, crossing the Avenue, had 
climbed to the top of a bus, held stationary there in 
the blocked traffic, with the intention of going to his 
home, which was in Ninety-fourth Street, east. So, 
uplifted high above all obstructions to vision, he saw 
the whole scene, emitted a rather savage little laugh 
of satisfaction, and, having first consulted with bis 
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night city editor, sat for three hours that evening in 
the office of his paper writing and polishing the 
''story." 

Observe how accidental and unconsidered trifles, 
like stray logs floating in a stream, may drift to- 
gether, pile up, and work appalling damage! If 
Arthur Stone had not been in ill htunor on the morn- 
ing when that young newspaper gentleman had tried 
to interview him; if the same young gentleman had 
not happened along at a certain afternoon hour in 
Fifth Avenue and on the most casual whim kept 
Arthur Stone in sight for a while; if important news 
had not chanced to be very scarce at just this time, 
why, Mr. Stone's career might have been a very 
different one. 

It was all so preposterously accidental. The re- 
porter was not a bad nor a particularly malicious 
yotmg man. He wrote his story in a spirit of sheer 
mischief and because it tickled his somewhat acrid 
sense of humor to observe the Peacemaker, the 
widely heralded Friend of Mankind, refusing to save 
a life at some risk to his own. He told the story well 
because it was a pretty good story and because he was 
a good writer. 

As has already been said, news was scarce that 
night, and the night city editor, also on a more or less 
casual whim, decided to play the thing up. The 
paper, an important one, read, though often with a 
good deal of impatience, by people of education, had 
been a little critical of Mr. Stone's activities from the 
first. It was its custom to be skeptical of people's 
motives. Sneering at "reformers" was with it a 
kind of unacknowledged policy, though it professed 
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to desire reform. In any case, it distrusted radical 
thinkers, because they were sure, if given any power, 
to upset the financial eqtiilibrium which was very 
sacred to it. 

So under a series of head-lines the story of the 
"cynicism or cowardice of the Friend of Mankind" 
(you were to take your pick) appeared the next 
morning on the front page of one of the most promi- 
nent newspapers in New York, there being inter- 
woven with it in ironical contrast the heroism of 
Mr. Copley Latimer — ^for the identity of that well- 
known young man had by no means escaped the 
reportorial eye. 

Laurens Gi«ey, in a wadded silk dressing-gown — 
crimson, just the shade of his angry countenance — 
brought the paper into Linda's room, where she sat 
drinking her coffee and going over the early letters. 
She stare4 at this tmusual apparition, read the thing 
he mutely held out to her, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

"It's not true, of course?" said Grey, violently. 
"It's a damned lie, eh?" 

She shook her head. "The facts are true enough. 
The thing happened more or less like that. Of 
course everything else — ^the spirit — all these dreadful 
insinuations are lies. It's too terrible, appalling!" 

She dropped her hands and looked up wearily 
into her father's face. It had darkened to a kind of 
royal purple. She had almost never seen him in 
so excited a state. 

"You were there," he said, speaking with some 
diflBculty. "You saw the thing. Are you still en- 
gaged to this — ^this fellow?" 
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Still engaged to him? Don't be silly! Of course 
I'm still engaged to him. If ever he needed me at all 
he needs me a thousand times more now." 

Grey said, **My God!" wrung his arms in a wild 
gesture, and all but ran out of the room. 

Linda watched him go with a weary sorrow. He 
was a good and generous and kindly man. People 
considered him intelligent above the average of his 
class. What he thought of this deplorable affair 
thousands of other people would think. She felt a 
sudden bitterness that seemed to rise from the 
bottommost depths of her being. 

But presently she rose, crossed the room to the 
telephone, and asked for Arthur Stone's ntunber. 
The line was busy. A few moments later she tried 
again and after a long wait heard that there was no 
answer. She begged the operator to try again, but 
still there was no answer. Either Stone had left his 
rooms or he wouldn't answer telephone calls. Then 
she tried for Coppy Latimer and got him. She said : 

"I've just read that dreadful thing in The Moon. 
I've been trjdng to get Arthur on the telephone, but 
he's gone out or else won't answer. I think he's 
there, because a few minutes ago his line was busy. 
I could hear it. Coppy, the reporters of the other 
papers will get at him, and he'll talk. He oughtn't 
to. Everything he says will htirt him with the 
public. Couldn't you go down to Washington 
Square and tell him so? Get Roger Bacon or 
Flambeau to go with you! He must be stopped." 

"I've already had Flambeau on the wire," Coppy 

Latimer said. * ' I'm going to pick him up on my way 

down to Washington Square. I'm just starting." 
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'*0h, Coppy," Linda Grey said, half sobbing, 
** you're a treasure! You're all kinds of an angel. 
I might have known you'd do something without 
waiting to be asked." 

*' Those are pleasant and welcome words," declared 
Mr. Latimer, * * and I mean to do all I can to earn them, 
but I don't know. Arthur is as stubbor^ as a mule. 
Well, I'll 'phone you later. I must be off now." 

His motor was ready outside, and he left the house 
at once and was driven round to The Buckingham 
in Fiftieth Street, where he found Flambeau waiting 
at the door. They turned into Fifth Avenue and 
made south for Washington Square. 

"This is a bad business," said M. Flambeau, 
shaking his head. '*A bad business that will do our 
good friend a great deal of harm." He smiled sud- 
denly and reached across to grasp the younger man's 
hand. '*You, mon vieux, you seem to have behaved 
in it extremely well. But there is nothing surpris- 
ing about that. You did what every one woxild have 
expected you to do." 

"Oh, never mind about me!" Coppy Latimer said, 
almost irritably. "We've got to think about Ar- 
thur Stone. What devilish luck that there should 
have been a reporter on the spot yesterday. Or 
perhaps it wasn't a reporter. Perhaps some one 
who was there told a newspaper man, and he wrote 
it up. In any case, it was devilish luck." 

"What is the truth of the matter?" asked the 
Frenchman. "Was Stone afraid or did he act on 
his famous 'reason*?" 

Coppy Latimer turned his troubled eyes. "I 
wish I knew. He was white, Raoul. His face was 
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as white as white paper, and His hands were shaking. 
I saw them." 

*'Yes; but, after all, that proves nothing. Most 
people of a nervous temperament turn white in 
moments of excitement or when they see something 
distressing, especially if it comes suddenly. And 
they are not by any means always afraid. If our 
friend f otmd himself compelled suddenly to make up 
his mind upon an important subject — ^to decide, in 
fact, whether he should act according to popular 
tradition or according to his reason — ^that in itself 
might make him tremble and turn pale. He must 
have realized that he was making a very impopular 
decision, particularly when you so splendidly carried 
out what he had refused to do. Well, we shall never, 
I dare say, know the truth of it, and that is a pity. 
I, for one, would give a good deal to know." 

They came to Washington Square and swung 
about the half -circle to the south side, where at the 
top of an old brick house Arthur Stone had his rooms. 
Three alert-looking yotmg men, who stood at the 
curb, stared at them curiously as the motor drew 
up, but broke off to greet a fourth yotmg man who 
just then came running out of the door. 

*'Did you get anything?" they cried. ''Would 
he see you? Would he talk?" 

''Would he talk?" said the fourth yotmg man, 
laughing. "Would he talk? He'd talk all day and 
aU night if rd let him. Wait till you hear— " He 
stopped suddenly to look at the two gentlemen who 
were getting out of the motor, and as they crossed 
the pavement toward the door of the house he fol- 
lowed them. "Excuse me, Mr. Latimer," he said, 
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and added: "You are Mr. Latimer, aren't you? I 
used to see you on the campus in New Haven when 
we were both there, but I was a freshie when you 
were a senior.*' Latimer turned and nodded; and 
the young man went on: '* About that runaway in 
Fifth Avenue, yesterday. I suppose you saw the 
story in The Moon this morning?" 

Yes," said Coppy Latimer, turning slowly red. 
Yes. I saw it, and I think it was one of the lowest 
and filthiest bits of journalism that has ever come 
to my attention." 

The reporter gave a sudden laugh of pure amaze- 
ment and turned to look at his friends, who moved 
closer up with bright and eager faces, like yotmg men 
about to witness a fascinating play. 

**0h, come!" the first young man said, with great 
amusement. ''That was news, you know, Mr. Lati- 
mer. Stone is a man very much in the public eye, 
and when he makes a public break like that — ^well, 
it^s a topping story." 

But Coppy Latimer faced them sternly. 'T re- 
peat," said he, **that it was one of the filthiest bits 
of journalism that has ever come my way, because 
it was a perfectly cynical attempt to hurt and dis- 
credit a man who is one of the most useful citizens 
of this commtmity. You all know Arthur Stone's 
value. You know what he has done, and you know 
that if he is allowed to go on imhampered he will 
do still more — tremendous things, things you and I 
can't even guess at. Yet just to make what you 
call * news' you are ready to do your best by way 
of destroying him. If that's not low, if that's 

not filthy, then I don't know what the words mean." 
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The yoting reporter brushed all this aside with a 
gesture. It was as if the words were meaningless 
noises to him. He came a step nearer, and his face 
was eager and keen. 

''Mr. Latimer, will you say what you think about 
the thing — I mean about Stone's break? You were 
there. You saved the beggar when Stone had passed 
him up. Will you say what you think of what Stone 
did — or what he didn't do?" 

"I will say," Coppy Latimer answered, "what any 
right-minded i)erson, appreciative of Mr. Stone's 
value to the community, would say. I will say that 
I think he did the absolutely right thing, and I am 
on my way up to his rooms now to tell him so." He 
started to turn away, but stopped an instant. "I'm 
sorry to hear you were in New Haven." 

The reporter flushed. "Why, Mr. Latimer?" 

"I'll leave that to yotu: imagination," Coppy 
Latimer said, and, taking Flambeau's arm, went on 
into the house. 

"I hope," he said, as they mounted the stairs — "I 
hope I didn't say anything that will harm Ar- 
thur — ^that will make a bad matter worse. I was 
angry." 

"It seemed to me you said exactly the right things. 
Far from hurting otu: friend, it ought to help him — 
that is, if it is ever printed." 

"I suppose it won't be. They want attack, those 
vultiures, not defense. Defense isn't 'news.'" 

He knocked at Stone's door, heard a voice, and 
they went in. 

"You know he didn't seem like a chap who'd just 
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had a nasty blow," Latimer said, later on, to Linda. 
''He seemed rather jubilant — ^as if he had scored. 
And so, I believe, he thought he had. He said it 
wasn't often a man got the chance publicly to live 
up to his ideals. He had had the chance, and he'd 
taken it — ^gone on record. A few fools, he thought, 
would blame him because he hadn't behaved like 
the hero in a romance, but sensible people, once they 
were accustomed to the shock of a smashed tradition, 
would see how right he was. 

"Well, there wasn't much to say back. We'd 
arrived, you see, too late to keep the reporters off 
him. He'd been talking. We stayed a bit and came 
away. Altogether our call was a bit of a fizzle. 
We went there expecting to wring his hand and do 
our best to cheer him up; we fotmd him striding 
about the place and smoking cigarettes. Very sure of 
himself, rather amused at us, and defiant of the 
whole world.'* 

Was it real, Coppy?" she asked him, anxiously. 
The defiance, I mean. Or was it a — bluff?" 
Latimer shrugged his shoulders. **Ah! that's too 
much for me. He looked a bit white, I thought — 
what the novelists call 'haggard' — ^as if he hadn't 
slept too well. And he was rather jerky and ner- 
vous. But I think he pretty genuinely believed 
he had scored. I hope he'll prove to have been 
right." 

You hope so? Yes, but you don't believe it?" 
No, old Linda, I'm afraid I don't. I'm afraid 
he doesn't realize how many more there are of the 
people he called 'fools' than of the 'sensible.' I'm 
afraid he's tmderrating the weight of tradition. 
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Well, we shall just have to wait and see whether the 
other papers take the wretched story up or not." 

They hadn't long to wait. The other papers, or 
most of them, did take it up. They potmced upon 
it with a puzzling, an incomprehensible eagerness. 
They seemed to laugh with a kind of evil glee at this 
opportunity of striking at the man they had so 
lately praised for his public services. For they did 
strike at him. They were, one and all, though in 
differing degrees and in various manners, unfriendly. 
They held him up to scorn as a false preacher, a pro- 
fessed benefactor of mankind who had turned his 
back when put to the test of personal sacrifice. And 
all this tmder the guise of adroitly colored news. 
For, with one or two exceptions, no New York journal 
referred to the matter on its editorial page. Stone 
was condemned by inference, by manner and hint. 
He was stabbed at from between — ^from, it might be 
said, behind — ^the lines. 

Doubtless, however, the real reason for the 
volume of this brief campaign was the character of 
the question involved, the aspect of the thing as a 
problem quite possible of occurrence in the life of 
any man on any day. 

What is my duty when I see it within my power to 
save the life of a fellow-man at the very possible cost 
of my own? Shall I compute the relative values of 
my fellow's life and my own life and preserve what I 
believe to be the more precious, or shall I imhesitat- 
ingly oflfer myself up as a sacrifice on the altar of 
brotherly love? 

A certain clergyman, not famous for shrinking 
from the light of public notice, preached the next 
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Sunday on the text "Greater love hath no man than 
this, that he give up his life for his friend," and in the 
course of his sermon referred to Arthur Stone as 
**that man of empty soul who has publicly struck 
at the whole spirit of the Christian religion." And 
it is needless to say the discourse was given prominent 
place in the Monday news. 

It reached Stone at last, it struck home upon him, 
the extraordinary energy of this wide-fronted attack. 
He came to Linda one day, a week after the time of 
the runaway, with, if not fear, certainly something 
like bewilderment and alarm in his eyes. 

It wasn't, of course, the first time they had met. 
She had seen him almost daily, and, though they had 
never **had it out " as they had agreed to do on that 
first day, there had been no visible strain in their 
relation. Linda had stood by him loyally, making 
his cause her own, betrajdng a fiuy of indignation 
against his accusers, offering him in every possible 
way the comfort of her s)rmpathy and the demon- 
stration of her affection. 

Oddly enough, her father, who had behaved at 
first with such violence, **came roimd" within a day 
or two, greatly to her relief and satisfaction. She 
never knew exactly what had worked the change in 
him; it might have been a kind of natural reaction 
from the extremes to which the newspapers saw fit 
to go — "They're playing the thing up altogether too 
dashed high, you know, these beastly sheets. They 
make me ill" — or it might have been a talk he had 
with Flambeau; probably it was a combination of 
the two. In any case, he came round, and was very 
civil to Arthur Stone when they met, and very 
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tender and sympathetic with his daughter. She 
knew, to be sure, that something deep within him 
had suffered an irreparable hurt — so, indeed, had 
something deep within herself — ^but she was im- 
mensely relieved at his change of face, and pleased 
and grateful. It brought them very close together, 
closer than they had ever been before, and that is to 
say a great deal. 

Linda looked up at her fianc6 as he came that day 
into the drawing-room, and saw instantly that the 
siege had begtm at last to tell upon him. She 
squeezed herself out from behind the tea-table where 
she had been sitting and went and put her hands 
on his shoulders. 

"You look very tired. Will you have a whisky- 
and-soda instead of tea? It might pull you up." 

But he shook his head. "No. I'm not tired. 
It*s just that this — ^this thing has got a little on my 
nerves." 

"I know. It's beastly, Arthur. Beastly! Well, 
you'll just have to comfort yourself with knowing 
that you're right, and that your friends are standing 
by — ^your friends and — I. I hope we're worth some- 
thing." 

He raised his hands, as they stood there close to- 
gether, and took hold of her arms. He was not 
usually a demonstrative man — ^not what could be 
called a very ardent lover; but Linda, as she smiled 
up into his face, saw his eyes glow for an instant 
with an xmwonted Ught and a dark flush come upon 
his face. The grip of his hands tightened upon her 
arms, and he bent his head over her, searching her, 

as it were, with a sudden intentness that was almost 
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fierce. But it lasted only for an instant. Then the 
fire died from his eyes, and the flush paled again, 
and he let her go with a sigh. 

**Yes, you're standing by, my dear — ^you and the 
others. But you've no heart in it." 

She cried out upon him. "Arthur! That's not 
true. That's not fair. You don't honestly think 
that." 

**I know it," he said. *'I've known it from the 
beginning. Deep down in your hearts you all con- 
demn me.'* He spoke without bitterness, without 
anger; he even smiled a Uttle, but it was a smile 
without mirth. 

Linda stood for a moment looking at him thought- 
fully, and then sat down, holding out one hand in 
invitation. But the man declined it. He was al- 
ways happier on his feet. He liked to walk about as 
he talked. He thought better so. 

"I think," she said — "I think you are calling 
things by their wrong names. I think you are im- 
just and a little cruel. You say we — ^well, 7 — you 
say I condemn you at the bottom of my heart. 
That's not true. It's not even near the truth. It 
would be a preposterous thing for me to do even if 
I were inclined to do it, which I'm not. I confess 
that at the very beginning I was puzzled and a little 
hurt and wished you had done differently. But that 
was sheer feeling — instinct. Afterward I realized 
that to have done differently would have been in- 
consistent with all your belief. It would have been 
to betray yourself, to turn your back on your con- 
victions." 

*'You still have the feeling, though," he said. 
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And after a moment's thought she answered: 
** Perhaps I have — the ghost of a feeling. You see, 
I'm still by instinct rather a sentimentalist. No, 
it's more than that. It's something I can't explain, 
because it's far from clear to me. Down at the bot- 
tom of the whole question there's a something that's 
more £han just sentimentalism ; but I can't name 
it nor define it. It's too vague. But it's there, and 
I can't help thinking — or feeling — that you leave it 
out of your consideration. Look here, Arthur, I 
don't want to drag in that dreadful clergyman and 
his horror of a sermon, but — isn't there, perhaps, 
something in the words he used for his text?" 

"You mean the 'Greater love hath no man,' 
etcetera?" 

''Yes, that." 

"Well, is there anything in them? Is there any 
common sense in them? 'Greater love hath no 
man than this, that he give up his life for his friend/ 
I take it, 'friend' means fellow-man, or nowadays, 
when we've begim to think in terms of milUons in- 
stead of individuals, fellow-men. Now, I ask you, 
could anything be a sillier rule of life? It's a splen- 
did rule of poetry or drama, but as a rule of life it 
would move a cat to tears. It's one of the most 
famiUar bricks in that old structure of romance. 
People were for ever dying for this or that. It was 
a cheap and easy solution to every problem. You 
died for a lady or a cause, and everybody wept and 
said how noble you were. It didn't occur to any 
one that it would have been both more difFKnilt and 
more useful to live and work for that lad y or that 
cause, Thank God ! picturesque dying K as pretty 
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well gone out of public esteem. Even in war, which 
is the most medieval thing we have left in the world, 
it's no longer the custom for general officers to risk 
their lives. Is a field -marshal expected to be on 
the firing-line? Certainly not. He would be court- 
martialed if he went there, because his life is too 
valuable to risk. , Is a war minister expected to go 
to the front ? No, he's too useful where he is. Is 
a man with a family of children dependent upon 
him expected to risk his life for a stranger's life? 
No. Would it be right for him to do so? No, 
again.'* 

**But," interrupted Linda — ''but if he should do 
it and succeed, governments and htmiane societies 
would pin medals on him. They wouldn't tell him 
he was a fool. And if a general should break away 
from his cozy comer and lead his men to an assault 
in person he'd get a V. C. or a D. S. O. for it or some- 
thing corresponding, and when he came home they 
would make him ride under triumphal arches and 
eat a lot he didn't want at pubUc banquets. In 
short, there's a premium put on that sort of thing." 

**Yes," said Arthur Stone, bitterly, '*a premium 
presented by a public made up of mad children." 

**0h, I don't say it will stand the light of reason 

— that point of view. It's a feeling — mad, if you 

like. It soimds very fooUsh when you talk sensibly 

about it." 

You share it, though," said he. 

In a kind of way. There seems to me to be 

something good and necessary hidden imder it all. 

I dare say I'm wrong. 

**Why not leave it at that? Why not just say 
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that we feel diflferently about a certain thing? We 
differ about heaps of things, as a matter of fact; 
but those differences don't in any way get between 
us, and no more shall this one. I won't have you 
thinking that I blame you or think less of you about 
this, because I don't. I think you're consistent and 
right. And I mean to stand by you through any- 
thing and everything. Be sure of that!" 

The butler and a footman came in with the tea- 
things just then, and Stone walked up and down the 
room while the men were present, his head bent, his 
hands behind him. 

''Tea?" 

''What? Oh yes! Strong please, and no sugar." 

"Oh, I knew that," she said, smiling. "You're 
not a stranger here, my good Arthur." 

"Am I not?" he answered her, a Uttle gloomily. 
"I wonder." 

He made as if he would say more, but heard steps 
approaching, and turned to meet Laurens Grey, 
who had wandered in in search of sustenance. The 
two men shook hands, and Grey observed with some 
concern the other's pale and weary coimtenance. 

"I see that damned limelight-chasing parson's been 
at you." 

Stone nodded. "Oh yes, he among others." He 
made a gesture of irritation. "You'd think I was 
a criminal. You'd think I had been caught stealing 
pennies out of a blind man's cup." 

G^ey clapped him on the shoulder with a kind of 

affected heartiness and imconcem. ' ' Oh, come, come ! 

You're pulling too long a face. Laugh at it, my boy ! 

Laugh at it! You think you're getting abused, do 
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you? Ho! Just you wait until you've been in po- 
litical life a few months. Then you'll look back at 
all this and laugh. The trouble with you is you've 
had things going your way too long. You've had no 
reverses, not until just now. I told you so a week 
ago. Do you remember? By Jove! it was the very 
day of the — the accident, now I think of it. I said 
your luck had held too long. Well, you see I was 
right. Now, having proved how wise I am, I'll 
make another prophecy. This rotten thing that's 
been bothering you the past week, all this yapping 
and snarling from the newspapers, it's about come 
to its end. You won't have much more of it — ^un- 
less you start it up again yourself, that is." 

**I hope you're right," Stone said; and the elder 
man nodded at him cheerily. 

'*I'm sure to be right. You wait and see. The 
thing has nm its course." 

They talked about other things for a little while — 
commonplaces of no moment — and presently Stone 
took himself off. He had meant to stay longer, but 
he felt restless and irritable and wanted to get out 
into the air. 

He climbed to the top of a Fifth Avenue bus and 
sat there with the cold wind in his face, then, when 
the bus had reached Thirty-fourth Street, got down, 
on a sudden whim, with the intention of walking. 
He felt a touch on his arm as he stepped upon the 
curb, and M. Flambeau fell into step beside him. 

**Well met," the Frenchman said. *'I asked our 

good Latimer about you only this noon at limch, 

and he said he had not seen you for nearly a week. 

But then he is so hard at work preparing his news- 
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paper enterprise that he sees ahnost no one. The 
new management goes into office in a fortnight now, 
I believe. . . . You are to write for them?" 

"Eh? Oh — yes. I think so. I think so. That 
is, if Latimer still wants me." 

**Why/' Flambeau asked, "should you think he 
might not want you?" 

"Well, I'm more or less imder fire just now. And 
with some people it has made a difference in my 
value. They say nothing, they're polite and all 
that; but I can see it in their faces. A kind of — a. 
kind of silent questioning." 

"I wonder," Flambeau said, taking the other's 
arm as they walked — "I wonder if this newspaper 
attack hasn't made you a little nervous and imagina- 
tive. I wonder if you don't see things in people's 
faces that aren't there?" 

"Perhaps; perhaps. Who knows?" 

They walked on together southward for some time 
in silence, and came to Washington Square and 
crossed it. 

"Will you come in?" Stone asked. "It's early — 
not much after half past five." 

The Frenchman hesitated. "I had meant to 
walk this far and then ride back up the Avenue in 
an omnibus, but I will come in gladly for a few mo- 
ments if I may?" 

So they climbed the stairs, and Stone made lights 
about the big front room of his flat. He had the 
top floor of an old-fashioned house: a large sitting- 
room in front, with a little room full of books beside 
it, and a bedroom and bath at the back. 

There were two or three unopened letters waiting 
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on a table, and he glanced at them as he laid off his 
hat and coat. One was addressed in an unfamiliar 
feminine hand, and, as Flambeau had moved away 
to the other end of the room to look at some prints, 
he opened it to see who the writer was. It was a 
brief letter, a single page, and it was from Brenda 
Halvorson. Flambeau turned back, and his host 
held up the sheet of paper. 

** Here's an odd thing. A young woman whom I 
have seen only once or twice in my life, and whose 
name and existence I had quite forgotten, writes 
to say that I have her sincere sympathy in this press 
attack, and that she thinks I was both wise and 
right in what I did to draw the attack upon me." 

**A voice from outer space," the Frenchman said, 
smiling. **That is very pleasant and, I should 
think, welcome. But it is a pity the writer is so 
unattractive that she had got lost out of your 
memory." 

'*She isn't imattractive," said Arthur Stone. 
** She's very attractive, indeed; rather beautiful, I 
should think. I wonder at my forgetting her. I won- 
der at it. But things pressed upon me so. She's 
a yoimg Scandinavian woman, and her husband, 
whom I drove out of town some time since, is a 
thoroughgoing rascal — a, professional crook." 

M. Flambeau stood still in his place, fixed in an 
odd rigidity. '* Scandinavian. Her husband — a ras- 
cal?'! he asked, in so low a tone that Stone barely 
heard. ''Would you mind — ^would you mind telling 
me this lady's — ^name?" 

Stone told him, and M. Flambeau raised his face 
toward the ceiling, saying something in very rapid 
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Frendi that the other man, whose French was a bit 
deliberate and literary, couldn't make out. But 
be thought his visitor was behaving a little oddly, 
and wondered why. 

"I knew Mme. Halvorson in Paris/* Flambeau 
said, at last, in a voice not quite steady. "I had 
lost sight and trace of her. Now the good God 
brings her once more into my way." He took up 
his hat. His face was glowing, as it were, with a 
new and strange light. ''Will you tell me where I 
shall find her?'' 

Arthtir Stone looked down at the letter and up 
again to where his visitor stood. His face, for some 
odd reason, seemed not too well pleased. 

"I'll go with you," he said, at last. "It's early, 
and the place is not very far from here. I should 
like to thank her for her letter — ^find out how she 
is. It seems very extraordinary that I should have 
let her slip altogether out of my mind." 

They found a taxi-cab in the Square, and Stone 
gave an address in Seventeenth Street, east. They 
went the whole distance without speaking, save that 
Arthtir Stone, midway of their course, said once 
more, as if to himself: 

"It seems very extraordinary that I should have 
forgotten her — ^very extraordinary, indeed." 

It was a modest house that they entered at 
length; but it seemed neat and clean, and there were 
none of the cooking-odors that so often add a sense 
of intolerable squalor to such abodes. The young 
woman who admitted them — she had fair hair and 
spoke like a German — said she thought Mrs. Hal- 
vorson was in, and that she lived on the top floor 
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back. So in silence they climbed the stairs, and 
Arthur Stone knocked. 

They heard footsteps and, though the dark had 
long since fallen, a bird singing, and Brenda Halvor- 
son opened the door. The Frenchman had fallen 
behind in the shadows of the hallway, and she didn't 
see him. She saw only Arthur Stone, and gave an 
exclamation of pleasure. 

'*Ah, how good of you! How good you are! I 
had never even hoped to see you here. You are so 
busy. You have so much to think of and do. But 
I had to write. All this vile abuse, it hurt me so. 
I had to tell you how I hated it. Come in, please." 

Stone stepped forward, but inside the door said: 
*'I have brought a friend. I think he knew you 
some time ago in Paris." 

M. Flambeau, his hat in his hand, came into the 
light, and Brenda Halvorson uttered his name in a 
loud cry. 

"Raoul, Raoul!" She fell back against the wall, 
with her hands over her face, and the man closed 
the door behind him. He had dropped his hat, but 
he seemed imaware of it. He stood before her with 
bent head, and they spoke to each other — quick 
sentences of question and answer — in French so 
rapid that again Arthur Stone was imable to make 
out the words. He only knew that Flambeau's 
voice was shaking and that Brenda Halvorson was 
in tears. 

The two seemed entirely to have forgotten him, 

and he stood by watching them with disfavor. He 

felt and, if he had known it, looked, like a sullen boy 

who, beingr Jeft out of a conversation, is uncomfort- 
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able and unhappy. He was embarrassed by all this 
stress of emotion. It was to him foreign and un- 
sympathetic, a little ridiculous. He distrusted emo- 
tion — demonstrative emotion like this. It had no 
laws. One never knew what was coming next. He 
wanted to get away, and he knew that it was in the 
drcmnstances decidedly the proper thing to do; 
but his f eet'would not take him out of the room. He 
stood and glowered and waited. And presently 
Mme. Halvorson, brushing the tears from her eyes 
with a violent gesture, came forward a step. She 
said: 

"You must forgive me. M. Flambeau and I, 
we knew each other long ago. To see him again, it 
recalled another time to me — ^and much sadness. 
It was too sudden. You must forgive me!" She 
turned toward M. Flambeau. "Raoul, for the love 
of Godl" 

He threw up his hands, then took one of hers, bent 
down and kissed it. '*1 will go. Another time- 
to-morrow.'* His grip upon her hand tightened, 
and he looked at her hard. 

"You will not go away? You will not escape me 
again?" 

"ilfe, man pauvre amir 

She seemed to hesitate for an instant, gassing sadly 
into his eyes. **A guoi ban, Raoul? A quoi ban? 
Very well. As you wish. Come to-morrow, and we 
will talk, you and I. Ah!" She shook her head; 
but M, D?lambeau drew a deep breath, once more 
kissed her outstretched hand, and retrieved his hat 
from the floor. He bowed with an tmusual eSect of 
ceremony to Arthur Stone. 
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' ' I, too, must apologize, my friend. Another time , 
I will explain, but now I bid you good night." He 
looked once more upon Brenda Halvorson, and so 
went away, closing the door behind him. 

The woman began to walk up and down the floor, 
her beautiful head between her hands. ''A mo- 
ment," she said. '*Give me a moment! I am not 
quite m3rself." Then suddenly she threw herself 
into a chair, her head laid a little back, so that 
Arthur Stone saw the pulse beating in the round 
throat, her hands lax in her lap. "Things," she 
said, in a half whisper — ''things I had put behind 
me for ever, things I thought were dead." 

Stone sat down before hef . * ' Look here I I freed 
you from some imdesirable society once before. I'll 
do it again if you want me to. Is this man going 
to annoy and pester you? Is he goiqg to be a dan- 
ger you've got to run from? Because if he is — " 

**Mr. Stone," said the woman, meeting his eyes 
with a sad little enigmatic smile, ''M. Raoul Flam- 
beau is one of the noblest gentlemen in all this broad 
world. No one living need have any fear of him — 
not even the wicked, unless they are cruel or unjust. 
It is only," she added, after a little pause, ''one's 
self one has any need to fear." She sat up with a 
sudden movement of alertness. "There! we have 
spoken enough of me and my affairs. They are 
gone, finished. Let us talk of you and your work." 

But Stone's attention had been caught by a 
phrase. "You said, just now, that it was only one's 
self one has any need to fear. Do you think that 
is true?" 

She looked across at him tmder her straight, dark 
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brows. "Yes. I know it. I have found it so. I 
am still a young woman, Mr. Stone — twenty-eight — 
but in the past ten years I have seen and felt a 
great deal — ^much more than most women who lead 
sheltered Uves ever experience in their whole span 
of existence. I have had great joy, and I have had 
sorrow deeper than the sea. I have known and 
lived among both good people and bad. I have seen 
men and women put to almost all the tests that a 
human being can face, and I have seen them meet 
the tests and stand or fall. Out of it all I have 
saved one little precious bit of wisdom — ^that all 
the storms in all the world cannot destroy me if my 
soul is at peace with itself. Destruction can only 
come from within." She made a sound of low, brief 
laughter. *' There is nothing original or startling 
about that, is there? It is a standard truth. But 
standard truths that one has rediscovered for one's 
self, through great stress and suffering, have a kind 
of shining novelty. It is as if they were quite new 
to the world. They are no longer trite and common- 
place, they are astonishing and tremendous. It is 
as if one stooped down over the reflection of stars 
in a pool and took up in one's hand a real star. It 
shakes the soul." 

Arthur Stone, sitting forward with his elbows 
upon his knees and his head upon his hands, looked 
up at her a little darkly. 

*' Storms can hurt, you know. They can do a 
good deal of damage." 

'*But they cannot kill," she insisted; and after a 
moment he said with sudden violence: 

*'No! No, by Jove, they can't! You're right, 
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You're wise and right, through and through." She 
made no answer to that, and presently he asked her : 
'* You think I did what I should have done — a week 
ago?" 

**Yes. I am sure of it." 

'* Flambeau wotddn't have done it," he said, a 
little irritably. * * He'd have done what Latimer did." 

She smiled a slow, soft smile, looking above his 
head. **Ah, my friend, Raoul Flambeau and you 
have nothing in common — ^beyond a love of your 
fellow -men. Flambeau is Romance walking the 
earth. He is a man in shining armor. Flambeau 
has no message to mankind, save the example of a 
pure and noble and xmselfish life. You are of this 
century. You lead a movement toward reason — 
clear thinking — ^the putting away of childish things. 
Flambeau thinks with his heart, you think with 
your brain. And brains are sadly needed just now. 
They are rare and precious." 

Arthur Stone sat back in his chair with a little 
sigh of relief and comfort and pleasure. A good 
many people within the past week had told him he 
had done right; but in the tone of no single one of 
them had he heard true conviction or approval. 
One and all they had at the bottom of their hearts 
blamed him or differed with him or wished he hadn't 
done it — even Linda. And now at last it had come, 
the dear, honest ring of conviction that he had so 
long waited and hoped for. This woman actually 
pieant what she said. 

Sitting relaxed with his head resting against the 
chair-back, he looked across at her. ^~He was sud- 
denly conscious that he was very tired, but also that 
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he was after a long strain at ease. There was an 
atmosphere of rest in that plain room. It radiated 
like a kind of spell from the woman who lived there. 
It was as palpable as the warmth of a fire or as the 
scent of flowers. He wondered idly about it, and 
decided that it was understanding. This woman had 
lived and suffered. She had known both the light 
and the dark. She had experienced all things, and 
she understood all things. 

' He met her eyes, and she was looking upon him 
with compassion and with sympathy. It occtirred 
to Stone to wonder if she had ever had a child, for 
there was about her a kind of vast and yearning 
tenderness, the great soft spirit of motherhood, the 
still tremendous passion to pity and shield and pro- 
tect, to take into her encircling arms all who are alone 
and suffering. 

She said, "You have had a bad time." 

And amazing, outrageous tears stung the man's 
eyes, though he hadn't wept for ages. 

* * Nothing but hostility, ' ' he answered her. ' ' Kind 
words and hostile hearts everywhere." 

She made a sound of pity that was rather like a 
mother hushing a child to sleep. She began to 
speak again, and Stone closed his eyes. 

Afterward when he tried to recall what she had 
said he found himself unable. Perhaps he had not 
listened consecutively, though he retained a vague 
recollection of question and answer, of discussion, 
even of some slight differences. But what he took 
away from that interview was not words, it was an 
atmosphere, it was peace and comfort and under* 
standing. 
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He wotild have stayed on indefinitely, he thought, 
for he had lost all sense of time, but that there came a 
knocking at the door and a young woman entered, a 
friend of Brenda Halvorson's, who had come to take 
her out to dinner at a socialist club. This young 
woman, a Russian with yellow hair wound in plaits 
about her head, was much embarrassed at Arthur 
Stone's presence there, and quite breathless when she 
found out who he was. She tried to make her 
escape, but Stone, awake at last to the hour — ^it was 
nearly seven — ^and to his engagements for the even- 
ing, wouldn't permit it. He apologized for having 
stayed so late, fotmd his hat, and got away. But 
before he went he said to Brenda Halvorson: 

"It has been very good for me, all this. I feel 
more myself. I should like to come again." 

And she nodded at him gravely. "Cornel I 
shall be glad." 



CHAPTER XIV 

MR. LAURENS GREY turned out to be right 
in what he had said to Stone. The press 
attack upon that battered gentleman had run its 
course and very soon ceased altogether. It was no 
longer **news." Indeed, it would have lasted no 
more than a day or two but for the rather pecuiisLr 
character of the subject — ^the fact that it was by 
nature controversial, that it could be argued over. 

Stone felt that he came out of it very well. He 
said so to Linda Grey. He said the onslaught had 
been so savage and so prolonged that many people 
who at the beginning were a Uttle shaken in their 
beUef turned back to him with a loyalty made 
firmer by resentment. His friends, so far as he 
could determine, stood by him to a man, though he 
knew weU enough that many of them didn't share 
the point of view that had got him into trouble. 

As for his confidence in himself, that had never 
been damaged. There had been, to be sure, a time 
when he was a Uttle bewildered and aghast at the 
pubUc fury over a romantic tradition despised and 
broken, but he wanted only a moment's lull in the 
storm, a moment's breathing-space, to recover his 
spirits. Perhaps he wanted one other thing, too — 
perfect, uncritical, unreserved sympathy from some 
human soul. Well, he got, as'has been seen, even that. 
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So he came out of a tempestuous week into the 
simshine with undiminished courage and confidence 
and went about his business. His Compulsory 
Arbitration bill at Albany had not yet been reported 
out of committee. The well-known senator whose 
face Linda had failed to admire was in charge of it 
and had given all kinds of promises, but there were, 
it appeared, certain inconsiderable difficulties in the 
way; and there was in particular a certain other 
little bill, child-like and bland in appearance, which 
was very close to the senator's kindly heart, and 
which he thought would have a much better chance 
of life if it could obtain the publicly expressed 
support of a well-known reformer like Mr. Arthur 
Stone, The harsh things said about this shrinking 
measure by certain people were jealous and out- 
rageous lies ; it had no more harm in it than your pet 
kitten. If Mr. Stone could see his way to giving this 
trifling bit of prospective legislation a pat on the 
head, why, there was no doubt whatever that certain 
awkward obstacles now lying in the path of his own 
bill would disappear almost like magic. 

Then, too, there was the matter of the garment- 
makers'-strike settlement — ^his chef-d'oeuvre, the thing 
that had made him famous. The incorporation of 
the workers, their return to work, and the settlement 
of most of the differences had long since been brought 
about, but a little cloud no larger than a man's hand 
had lately arisen and was giving some trouble — the 
question of the employer's right to discharge unde- 
sirable members of the incorporated imion. This 
was delaying the final and definite settlement, and 
meanwhile two other loosely organized bodies of 
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workers which had asked Stone to act for them were 
holding back to see how the matter ended. 

It meant work, all t^s. It meant hard work, 
with frequent disappointments and exasperations; 
but he didn't shrink from it. His week of storm had 
done something for him. It had taught him that 
life wasn't all tmimpeded marching with banners 
and a band. He was willing to work, eager for it, 
and his belief in his star hadn't paled or dimmed 
by the least possible shadow of a shade. 

Early in March Coppy Latimer got tmder way 
with his evening newspaper, The Standard. It had 
a staff of clever, alert, and eager young men well 
trained in their profession, but not yet made cynical 
by malpractice of the same, and Latimer himself had 
spent the best part of the past six weeks sitting in the 
editorial and reportorial rooms of other papers with 
open eyes and ears. The venture started unostenta- 
tiously. There was no desire to make grandiloquent 
promises that possibly would never be fulfilled. 
The policy of the paper, as stated briefly at the head 
of the editorial page, was to present the news with- 
out exaggeration or distortion, without fear and 
without favor; and, further, to offer each day the 
space of two pages for the open and free discussion 
of problems ethical, sociological, and political, to 
which all those having ideas on the subject were in- 
vited to contribute. 

In his own columns Latimer uttered no loud cries 
about how pure and tmtrammeled he meant his 
journal to be; but in the interviews he gave to re- 
porters for other sheets he said modestly that be 
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had neglected to provide himself with the *' im- 
munity list " which is kept in most newspaper oflSces, 
that he meant to encourage in his open forum a per- 
fectly free discussion of certain current industrial 
and commercial abuses, and that all prospective ad- 
vertisers were warned of this fact. When one re- 
porter, a cynical young gentleman, it would appear, 
asked him if the various commercial enterprises 
in which his family -forttme might be supposed to 
be involved were not to be spared from assault 
Copley Latimer laughed and said that the family 
pennies were invested in real estate and in govern- 
ment bonds. And that tickled the sense of htimor 
of some of the other reporters present, was given 
some publicity, and certainly did him no harm. 

He found he had been over-confident in saying to 
Linda Grey that he shouldn't give up polo. He 
found that conducting a newspaper was a time- 
absorbing business; but he comforted himself with 
the reflection that the venture was not yet in smooth- 
ly running order, and that later on he would be able 
to leave it more and more to the direction of its 
proper staff. 

Still, even at this early period he had his mornings 
when the thought of an oflSce with a roll-top desk 
simply wasn't to be borne, and he ran away and for- 
got for twelve or twenty-four hours that there were 
such things as toil and duty, and felt the better for 
it afterward. 

It was on one of these wild mornings that he en- 
cotmtered Linda Grey in Brentano's, where he had 
stopped a moment to order some books on his way 
out of town. It was quite early — ^not much after 
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ten. He thought she seemed the least bit pale and 
tired, and attacked her about it. 

* * See here ! You're not looking as gay as you ought 
to look. Why aren't you out of this filthy climate in 
Florida or Bermuda or somewhere, l3ring in the sun?" 
/'**Gay'?" she exclaimed. *'My dear Coppy, life 
is real, Ufe is earnest. Didn't you know that? Well, 
perhaps I am the least bit in the world seedy. No, 
not quite seedy, but — oh, I don't know! I should 
like to be in Bermuda or somewhere, but I didn't 
want to go this year on accoimt of Arthur. It 
seemed rather selfish to go off and play while he was 
working so hard here and needing to be cheered 
up. You look rather frisky this morning, though. 
You look like the cat that's just going to eat the 
canary. What gives you the right to look like that ?" 

"Sin," he told her. "I'm an unmiserable and im- 

ashamed sinner. I'm quitting. I'm fed up with 

work, and I'm giving myself a holiday. Out there 

at that curbstone is my fastest motor-car, and in it 

there is a fur coat and more food and drink than you 

ever saw in your life. In five minutes from now I 

shall be facing north and touching the ground only 

once in each hundred yards, with never a finger held 

up to stop me, because Andrew, my chatiffeur, calls 

every policeman within a hundred miles of New 

York by his first name. I shall lunch in the car 

wherever and whenever I am overcome by hunger, 

and I shall come back to town this evening feeling 

glad that I'm alive. That's what I'm going to do," 

he said, nodding his head at her, "and if you had 

the sporting blood of a mouse you'd come with me 

and help me do it." 
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Linda looked at him laughing, and a sudden light 
of interest and excitement came into her eyes. 
"Arthur's in Albany," she said, with apparent 
irrelevance. 

''Then all you've got to do is to put your engage- 
ment ring in your pocket and permit yourself to be 
kidnapped." 

**Last summer I got up a picnic for the servants 
at Grey's Inn, but the latmdress wouldn't go. She 
was engaged, it appeared, to the Bensons* head 
gardener. She said she was a 'promised woman,* 
and it wouldn't be right. I'm a promised woman, 
Coppy, and it's not right — ^but I don't care! Will 
you stop at my house while I get a fur coat and a 
veil, and leave word about a telephone message? 
I'd meant to Itmch at the Ritz with Hope Bacon and 
old Miss Alice King." 

"I'll stop anywhere you like," he said, "and I'll 
go anywhere you like, and I'll have you back in town 
before dark. Come along out of this before you 
change your mind!" 

At home, up in her own room, pinning on a more 
substantial hat before a glass, she had a moment of 
doubt. 

"I suppose a good many people would think this 
rather too — Perhaps I oughtn't to do it. I won- 
der." She sat down, looking anxiously into the 
glass that reflected her pleasing but troubled face. 
"The point is, what would Arthur think?" 

That, happily, cleared the air, for she knew that it 
would be very difficult to find anjrwhere a more 
earnest or consistent believer in personal freedom 
than Arthur 3tQne. Hadn't he himself b^n going 
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often of late to see Hub woman with the qaeer name, 
and telling his fiano6e afterward what a comfort the 
woman was to him? No, Arthur wouldn't mind. 
And no one else would ever know about it ezoq)t 
Coppy. And Coppy could be trusted absolutdy to 
understand. He always understood — ^that is, lately. 
He wouldn't think she was tempting him or permit- 
ting him to venture back upon the old ground. He 
would take the thing for just exactly what it was, 
and no more — a Uttle runaway spree, a bat, an hour 
or two of irresponsible fun. 

Later on, slipping rapidly through the northern 
outskirts of the city, she decided what they were 
to do. 

** We'll go to Grey's Lin. Only the caretaker and 
his wife are there, and they'll be out of sight. It will 
be just like breaking into a deserted house. We'll 
build a huge fire in the lounge and spread that lunch 
you bragged about on the billiard-table. What do 
you think?" 

He thought it a capital idea. Certainly it was 
more comfortable and restful than to sit in the car in 
a windy by-road and eat cold chicken from one's lap; 
and he didn't quite like to take Linda to a roadside 
inn or to a hotel in one of the northern towns for a 
meal. There was always an off-chance of being 
recognized and talked about. 

So at a little before one o'clock they turned into 
the fir -bordered avenue at Grey's Inn, sent the 
chatiffeur off to Itmch with the caretaker's household, 
and set themselves to building a fire in the great 
chimney of the lounge and to laying the billiard- 
table. Linda laughed like anything over the bone^ 
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less grouse smothered in aspic and imprisoned in a 
glass jar, over the caviar sandwiches and the ready- 
made salad of pointes d'asperges, and the bottle of old 
Corton, and the box of black hothouse grapes. 

''I say, old Coppy! You do yourself rather well 
on these little jaunts, don't you? Father would 
burst into tears of joy over this lunch, but it's wasted 
on a mere woman." 

**Bet you you eat as much of it as I do," Coppy 
Latimer said, grinning at her from the fireplace. 

And she did. What they left of that Lucullan feast 
wouldn't have kept a cat from mewing. They ate 
like a pair of hungry bargees, and laughed at each 
other and made a great deal of noise, and subsided at 
last on the big stuflfed seat before the fire, with 
Latimer's cigarette-case between them. 

''Stolen lunches taste sweetest, Coppy! I've 
stuffed imtil I feel like a Strasburg goose. It's dis- 
graceful — and very, very imromantic. Beautiful 
ladies should never let the other sex see them growl- 
ing over their food." 

''Your growls haven't ttimed me against you,'* 
Coppy Latimer said, '*! hate people to have small 
appetites. I always think they must be ill." 

"Well," she answered, "it's plain I'm not iU." 

And he said, looking toward the billiard-table: 
"No. You're well enough." 

She sat on her feet in a comer of the deep stuffed 

seat smoking and blinking a little somnolently like 

a cat. The long drive in the keen wind and the 

meal after it had made her the least bit sleepy, but 

not sleepy enough to want to sleep — ^just comfortable 

and happy and lethargic. 
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"This is so very nice!" she said. "I've never been 
more stuffed and comfortable. Coppy, I was fed 
up with solemnity and earnestness and the good of 
mankind. It's a shameful thing to confess, but I 
just was. To-morrow I shall be all right again, but 
to-day you caught me in exactly the right — or 
wrong — ^mood. I wanted a change." 

"Like me." 

"Yes, like you. You were fed up, too, weren't 
you? Will anything terrible happen to the paper 
because you ran away?" 

He laughed. "No, indeed. It goes better with- 
out me. I'm just a nuisance about the place." 

"That's a lie, of course. Roger Bacon told me 
they all think you're wonderful — ^all your staflF. They 
were afraid at first because you were an amateur, 
an outsider — and a polo-player, at that. But now 
they're all eating from the hand. That's Roger's 
phrase, not mine. I'm very, very proud of you, 
Coppy. . • . Look here! Tell me something. You 
said, when you first told me about it, that even 
before the night when you met that poor negro you 
had had some idea of going to work — of doing some- 
thing, and I suppose that meant that you had had 
the paper in mind for a long time. What put it into 
your mind? What started your mind going?" 

He looked at her and into the fire and back again. 

"I'm not quite sure, but I think it was Arthur 
Stone. I think it was his talk at one of those Itmches 
at the University Club. Yes, I'm quite sure it was. 
I remember I'd begun to be a little ashamed of 
idleness — all those chaps who did things had made 
me ashamed — ^and then Arthur Stone said how he 
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wished somebody with money and courage and no 
dangerous connections would start an independent 
newspaper. I remember that he said the man 
needn't be especially clever, that he could always 
find or buy brains, that there were brains all about, 
but no capital that was quite disinterested. That's 
how I began to think of it. I owe it all to Arthur 
Stone." 

'*Not all, Coppy," said she, shaking her head. 
"The first idea, perhaps, but not the bigger idea — 
the devotion. That's quite your own. Are Arthur's 
Common-Sense editorials a success?" 

*'Yes. A great success. They couldn't fail to 
be." 

"I know. They're fine, aren't they? He's a 
great man. Flambeau says he sees the world from 
a mountain peak so high that he's quite serene, like 
God, and doesn't get confused by the clamor and 
the quarreling of the people down below. There's 
something in the picture. He's very aloof from the 
— ^the conflict of opinions. I suppose it's because 
he is quite simple — simple and sure. Yet, you 
know, sometimes, I'm a little frightened. Sometimes 
he seems to be quite blind to — something I can't 
name or describe — something deep down and im- 
portant but extraordinarily elusive — elusive to me, 
anyhow. What is it, Coppy, that he seems quite 
to miss now and then?" 

Latimer shrugged his shoulders. *'I don't know. 
I feel what you feel, too, I think, but I can't name 
it. Perhaps it isn't there at all. Or perhaps — 
Sometimes I've thought he was a little too reason- 
able, a little too logical — ^for human affairs, I mean. 
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I'm all for common sense, but I've an idea that per- 
haps it can be pushed a bit too far. I think perhaps 
down at the very bottom of human affairs — ^the 
human relation of man to man — ^there's something 
that can't be measured by logic or reason. I dare 
say I'm wrong. Arthur's a wiser and better man 
than I am, and I'm stue he sees beyond my hori- 
zons. When I set in to criticize him I feel like a 
puppy yapping at a very large dog." 

Linda nodded, a Uttle ashamed and wishing she 
hadn't begtm the subject. **I hadn't meant it for 
criticism exactly — ^just — ^well, examination, analysis. 
Arthtu wouldn't mind. He's for ever examining peo- 
ple, either before their faces or behind their backs. 
I'm glad the common-sense papers have been a suc- 
cess. He was quite keen over writing them. Oh! 
I wanted to ask you who it is that's doing that series 
of little poems on the editorial page, called *The 
Solitary Soul.' They're good. They've both beauty 
and philosophy, I thdnk, though they're so very sad." 

**0h yes! They're by a woman, a friend of 
Arthur's and Raoul Flambeau's — and of mine, too, 
to be sure. It's my badger -game lady, Brenda 
Halvorson." 

She was very much interested to hear that. **I 
know. Arthur has talked to me about her. He sees 
her often, I think. I wonder if I oughtn't to be 
jealous? And Flambeau, too. Poor Flambeau! 
It was so romantic and so sad, together, to have 
found her here after all this time, and quite hope- 
lessly out of his reach. She's a Roman Catholic, 
you see, and so can't get a divorce from her dreadftd 

husband. Flambeau wants to take me to call on 
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her, and I think I shall go. Is she very beautiful, 
Coppy?" 

"Beautiful? Oh, well, she's certainly very hand- 
some. I suppose some people might call her beauti- 
ful. It's too dark and melancholy a type for me." 
He looked up to see if Linda really meant what she 
had said about being jealous. Her face gave him 
no indication, but, on the chance, he did what he 
could for her. "She's useful to Arthur, I think. 
You see, she belongs to several of those socialist or 
anarchist (I don't know which) clubs, where fright- 
fully clever intellectuals, foreigners mostly, meet to 
argue about the conduct of the world and aU that 
sort of thing. And she sees and talks with the men 
and women who are leaders in the various industrial 
workers' organizations. She keeps Arthur au cour- 
ant of their state of mind and of their actions." 

"Yes, I see." She saw at least that Coppy Lati- 
mer was trying very hard and very unselfishly to 
contribute to her peace of mind, and she gave him 
a grateful smile. "You're a good fellow, Coppy. 
Three cheers for you!" 

They sat there before the fire for an hour or more, 
smoking, talking at intervals, and at intervals fall- 
ing silent, for they knew each other so well that con- 
tinuous conversation wasn't necessary; they could 
rest their tongues without being bored. 

Then Linda decided she wanted to walk, so they 

went out to the brick-paved terrace at the south 

of the house and walked there in the afternoon stm- 

shine, for the day was still bright and clear, though 

the wind had shifted and was much warmer. The 

air felt balmy and was full of soft, faint odors. 
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It smelt of spring and the promise of life and 
beauty. 

Linda thought of the day, six months since, when 
she had walked there on the terrace with Arthur 
Stone — ^the first day of all, for them. And she 
thought of that other day later on a bleak hilltop, 
where the cold wind blew in their faces out of a gray 
and wintry sky. She looked at the row of lilac 
bushes beneath the terrace balustrade, and thought 
she saw the first faint green gleaming from their 
brown buds. In six weeks more the green would be 
everywhere, and the fruit-trees would be pink and 
white on the hills, and the robins would be hunting 
worms by the tulip and hyacinth borders. 

Her heart swelled and mounted within her at the 
thought of this tender yearly miracle. She took 
Coppy Latimer's arm and made him walk fast up 
and down the terrace imtil he was half nmning. 
Then, when her breath was gone, she made him tell 
her more about how the new paper was progressing 
and about his plans for helping that great wistful 
army of folk that couldn't help themselves. 

They drove back to town, as Latimer had prom- 
ised, well before dark, with the warm new wind in 
their faces and the low light of the stm about 
them. 

"It has been a perfect day!" Linda said to him. 
"I shall never forget it. You're the nicest person 
in the world, Coppy, to play hooky with. Perhaps 
we shall want to do it again sometime. Who 
knows?" 

*'Who indeed?" Coppy Latimer said, cheerily, as 

be drove away from her house, but he sighed and 
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shook his head. It had been a perfect day. He 
agreed with her all too well about that. But just 
the same he thought he wouldn't ask her to play 
hooky with him again. It turned the knife in his 
wound. 



CHAPTER XV 

FLAMBEAU once more laid siege to Linda Grey, 
within the week after this, about calling in 
Seventeenth Street, and, greatly to his delight, she 
set a day and hour, and they went. It is diffictilt 
to make out just why he was so anxious for the two 
ladies to meet. Perhaps he thought Linda might be 
moved to adopt Mrs. Halvorson into her own world, 
and yet that would seem to be a very n^ve wish for a 
man of his worldly experience to conceive, as well 
as a very poor conception of Brenda Halvorson's 
character. Perhaps he had no definite plan in mind 
at all, but merely desired the girl he liked so well to 
see and know the woman he so deeply loved. 

In any case, the meeting was not a very marked 
(success. It couldn't well have been so, for the two 
women were almost as far apart in upbringing, in 
character, in experience, and in habit of thought as 
they could possibly be, and were as shy of each other 
as two strange little girls in pinafores. Linda, to be 
sure, pressed Mme. Halvorson very warmly to come 
to see her or, better still, to name a day when she 
would limch or dine, but the elder woman shook her 
head with a smile. 

**No. A thousand thanks. We live in different 
worlds, you, mademoiselle, and I. I have my 
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friends down here. I should be — ^uncomfortable in 
that other milieu.'^ 

'*Btrt," Linda protested, "surely at one time, at 
least — M. Flambeau has told me — ^your birth — 
all that." 

"Oh, that, yes. My family was — ^how do you 
say? — wohlgeboren. But my parents died when I 
was very yoimg, and I was brought up by quite plain 
people — an inn-keeper, indeed. Then I ran away, 
and then — " She shrugged her shoulders. "How- 
ever, you are most kind. I am grateful." 

"Perhaps," the girl said, as she rose to go, "you 
would limch alone with me one day. I shall hope to 
persuade you — or we'll ask M. Flambeau and Mr. 
Stone to join us." 

They shook hands at the end of half an hour of 
making hopelessly polite conversation across a kind 
of gulf, and for just an instant Linda broke her 
shjmess with a qtiite extraordinary daring. 

She said, "It must be a great comfort to be as 
beautiful as you are!" and turned very red and 
hurried out of the door, followed by the depressed and 
care-worn Flambeau. 

A little later Arthur Stone knocked and was ad- 
mitted. He had, to speak the truth, come to the 
house a quarter of an hour before, but, hearing that 
a lady and gentleman were calling upon Mme. 
Halvorson, had gone away again. He knew who the 
lady and gentleman were, though he had forgotten 
that this was the day set for their call. But what his 
reasons may have been for not wishing to encotmter 
them he never ecplained, and so we cannot know. 

The degree of intimacy that had come to exist 
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between him and the confidence-man's wife might 
well enough have been gaged by the fact that they 
did not shake hands, only nodded and smiled, and 
Stone went to a certain chair — evidently his habitual 
place — ^and sat down as if he were tired. 

"Miss Grey has been here/' the woman said, 
"with Raoul Flambeau." 

And Stone answered: "Ah! Has she? Well, 
what did you think of her?" 

Mme. Halvorson laughed. "That is a very odd 
question. Whatever I might think, there is only one 
possible answer to your question — ^that the young 
lady you are to marry is perfection." 

Stone scowled and made an impatient gesture. 
' * Oh, come ! Are you and I on such formal terms as 
all this? Do you know me so little that you think 
I want polite noises instead of your real thoughts? 
Why in Heaven's name shouldn't I ask you what 
you think of the yotmg lady I'm going to marry, and 
why shouldn't you tell me the truth?" 

She nodded her head at him thoughtfully. "I 
know. You don't bother much with the conventions, 
do you? Well, then, I think Miss Grey is very 
pretty, very charming, very much of her own world, 
very complete — " 

"What do you mean by 'complete'?" 

"Oh, it is difficult to explain. Finished, made 
what she is by gentle birth and education and tradi- 
tion and environment . . . habits of thought . . . 
beautifully and exquisitely soignee inside as well as 
outside." 

Stone nodded. "Certainly there has been no 

lack of soins. Aqd yet — She turned her back on 
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the whole system. She engaged herself to me." 
He watched Brenda Halvorson's face with a shade 
of anxiety, and when she seemed inclined to let his 
objection pass imanswered he pressed her. *'Well?" 

''How far," asked the woman, soberly — "how far 
* beyond her natural botmdaries will she follow you?" 

And at that Stone got up abruptly and went to 
one of the windows. ''God knows!" said he. 

Behind hin^ he heard his hostess stirring about the 
room in a restlessness very unusual to her, for she 
was by nature a still woman. He heard her go to the 
mantel where the cigarettes were kept in a Russian 
box of painted wood. He heard her strike a match, 
and presently the scent of tobacco-smoke was in his 
nostrils. He turned back and sat down a little 
heavily. 

"I think I shall go away from here, Mr. Stone," 
said Brenda Halvorson. 

He looked up with an exclamation of astonishment, 
and she met his eyes for an instant, then bent her 
head. 

"Go away — ^away from New York? What in the 
world for?" His eyes sharpened. "Has that man 
Halvorson — ^has he been bothering you? Are you 
running from him?" 

"No! Oh no! I have heard nothing from him 
or of him. He has, it seems, gone out of my life. 
I don't even know where he is living." 

"I do," said Arthur Stone. "He is in Chicago. 
I can lay my hand on him whenever I like — unless 
the law gets him first, one of these days. He's keep- 
ing bad company — ^worse than ever before. . . . Well, 

if it's not on your — on Halvorson's accotmt, on whose 
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account is it that you want to leave New York? 
He got suddenly to his feet. **Is it Flambeau?" 

"It is mysetf. I can't explain it. A kind of 
restlessness, discontent. I live on here, yes; but 
for what good, to what end? I exist, and that is 
all. Somewhere there must be a real life for me, 
a place to be filled. Somewhere there must be my 
appointed station. Here — ^I drift." 

He looked upon her with a somber dismay. 
•'And I?" 

''Your 

"What's to become of me? Where shall I go 
when I'm tired and anxious and in doubt? Who's 
going to do for me what you have been doing these 
past weeks ?" In a moment of shock and illtunination 
he realized quite suddenly and for the first time how 
much she really had done for him, how dependent 
upon her he had become. He saw the warm peace 
of that place of refuge, to which he had so often fled 
after a harrowing day — ^the wise and healing S3nn- 
pathy, the ready understanding, of the woman who 
awaited him there, he saw them Ibm suddenly from 
out of his life, and he knew that the loss must be 
irreparable. Their place couldn't be filled nor the 
wound healed. 

Brenda Halvorson turned to him with a flushed 
and quivering face. "Have I been of use to you, 
my friend? Have I helped you?" 

He somehow found her hands and held them. 

They were warm and soft and strong. It was as 

if he cltmg to them. Her eyes were, as always, like 

pools of healing. They were not provocative eyes; 

they did not lure; there was no suggestion of CO- 
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quetry about them; they promised rest and peace 
and tmderstanding. Serenity hxmg about her and 
enveloped all who came near. 

''Have I helped you?*' she asked again; and he 
said: 

"God knows it! More than any other living 
soul." 

"Why, then," she said, smiling, "I think my ap- 
pointed station must be here — ^for the present at 
least. When are you to be married?" 



a 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE world seemed to be going very well for Mr. 
Arthur Stone in these early spring days. To 
be siire, his Compulsory Incorporation bill at Albany 
was being held in committee by a not very mysteri- 
ous combination of circumstances, but this was a 
minor evil, and either an awakened public interest 
or an internal explosion might at almost any time 
bring it into the open for cdhsideration and dis- 
cussion — ^which was all Stone hoped for, since he 
hadn't the least idea that it cotild in the present 
cirounstances pass either Upper or Lower House. 
But what was of much greater importance to him 
was the fact that the long, incomplete agreement 
between the two sides of the garment-makers' dis- 
pute had at last been settled and signed, and the 
great new principle in industrial arbitration in these 
United States of America had been definitely estab- 
lished—the principle, that is, of an agreement be- 
tween two bodies of men and women, employers and 
employed, of equal dignity and of equal legal and 
financial responsibility toward each other. 

The last item of agreement, the one that had so 
long held up the definite settlement — the question 
of the employer's right to discharge an employee — 
had been a very difficult one. It had taken all 

Stone's ingenuity, persuasive powers, and patience 
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to wring the necessary concessions out of the two 
sides, and, at that, the item had rather privately 
been made the subject of a separate tentative agree- 
ment within the greater agreement — ^had, in fact, 
been as good as left open for future decision. Stone 
and certain of the more optimistic of the disputants 
trusted that with time and mutual good will it would 
heal of itself, like a healthy woimd. There were 
others who shook their heads and prophesied that 
this one little point was capable of wrecking the 
whole venture in certain not tmthinkable circum- 
stances, but Stone laughed in their faces. 

**Once you get people with common interests to 
thinking along the line of reason and common sense 
they won't cut their own throats over petty quarrels. 
The thing is to get the reason and the common 
sense into their heads. I'll be responsible for the 
rest." 

It was a big thing, the completion of this agree- 
ment, a momentous thing, since it opened to the eye 
unending vistas of industrial harmony, and the 
gentlemen at the head of that body of earnest 
citizens called the Common Sense League, thought 
the moment an auspicious one for celebration. 
They arranged a kind of mass-meeting of jubilation 
and of compliment to Arthur Stone. They got a 
number of men and women prominent in various 
walks of life to sit on the platform, and asked half 
a dozen of them to speak. The spirit of the evening 
was to be the new spirit of the times — ^the spirit of 
reason, of toleration, of efficiency, of honesty in 
public affairs, of brotherly love. 

Linda was there in the great auditorium of the 
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Cooper Union, with Copley T^timer and the Roger 
Bacons. In another part of the house was Brenda 
Halvorson with M. Flambeau. 

And before these, together with a vast concourse 
of earnest, enthusiastic citizens, employers and em- 
ployed — ^but chiefly employed — men and women, 
Jews and Gentiles, Arthur Stone, the guest of the 
evening, was hissed off the platform where he had 
so often stood and listened to the applause of his 
fellow-men- 
it was a d^bdcle as astonishing and outrageous as 
it was unlooked for. It came seemingly out of 
nothing — a little misapplied ministerial zeal, a 
touch, perhaps, of sly malice, a flare of resentment, 
and the thing was done. Scores of people afterward 
looked back upon it with an incredulous amazement, 
wondering just how it had come about. 

In the first place, the ground was prepared by a 
ctuious mistake on the part of the conmiittee of 
arrangement, which in inviting the speakers included 
among them a certain clergyman who by strenuous 
efforts to keep in the popular eye passed for a kind 
of public character. It was this gentleman who had 
preached about Arthur Stone at the time of the run- 
away affair some weeks back, and how the three mem- 
bers of the committee of arrangement could have 
forgotten the fact passes imagination; but they did. 
They asked the clergyman to speak, and he accepted 
without hesitation, though he was perfectly well 
aware of the identity of the guest of honor. 

The chairman, a great admirer of Stone's, a genial 
character whose career was divided between the 
law and politics, made a pleasant little speech, out- 
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lining the purpose of this meeting and indicating the 
importance in industrial history of the agreement 
whose consummation they were gathered to celebrate. 
He paid an eloquent tribute to Arthur Stone, which 
was echoed by the next speaker, a well-known rabbi 
who had been invited there as a compliment to his 
race and religion, within whose ranks the great 
industrial experiment had been made. After this 
goodj man an instu*gent senator from the far North- 
west dealt with the growth of the new ideals, and 
after him the Christian clergyman. He contributed 
his little drop of poison at the very outset, and with 
an air of genial tolerance which may or may not 
have covered some malice. He said: 

"I am none j^the less pleased to be here this 
evening and to join in doing honor to our fellow- 
citizen, whom your chairman has called 'the peace- 
maker,' because it was my duty some weeks since to 
make public protest against certain of his views. 
I am not so narrow that I can see no good, no no- 
bility, no usefulness in one whom I cannot wholly 
approve. Our friend has, tmder God, accomplished 
a great work, and I gladly join with you all in bearing 
witness to it. But in praising I must soxmd as well 
a note, a warning. I must not fail to point out that 
all good things come of God. I must remind my 
brother, lest his neck be stijff, that he has been in all 
this but an instnmient in the hand of the Most High 
— a mouthpiece of the Eternal. I urge him to be 
not puflEed up, to beware the sin of pride. I say 
to him that man's imaginings and contrivances, 
man's inventions of progress and reason and logic, 
man's vaimted wisdom, are puffs of wind that come 
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and go and are not. I say to him that only God is of 
worth and that man's work is vanity." 

Well, that is a fair enough sample. There was a 
good deal more like it. It seemed the earnest 
gentleman couldn't rest that night until he had con- 
vinced his hearers that Arthur Stone was no better 
than a worm through whose eccentric contortions 
the Master of this world saw fit to express His will. 

One must acquit the clergyman of anything like 
sustained malice. Doubtless he was sincere and 
spoke from the heart. But, doubtless also, even the 
most sympathetic in that audience thought he was 
overdoing it pretty badly and wished he would stop. 
After all, this meeting was a species of jubilee, and he 
was out of key with the prevailing spirit. He was 
like one of those earnest beings who feel moved to 
dilate upon death at a wedding-feast. There were 
impatient noises from the back of the house before 
he had finished, and once or twice a groan. But the 
clergjrman was a veteran speaker and not easily 
put down. He said all he had to say, and that was, 
in point at least of quantity, a good deal. 

The chairman, in rising to introduce Arthur Stone, 
was plainly a Uttle at a loss. He looked at the audi- 
ence before him and thence to where the clerical 
gentleman sat mopping a heated brow. He seemed 
to feel that he ought to make some reference to that 
tasteless reminder of things eternal — ^treat it perhaps 
with a little gentle levity as a note somewhat over- 
solemn in the circtunstances. But the situation 
was too difficult for him. He shook his head and 
began to say just why he thought Arthur Stone was 
the most useful citizen in New York. 
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Stone, who had been sitting huddled in his chair 
with his head bent, got up when he was summoned 
and moved forward to the little speaker's table. 
They applauded him with generosity and enthu- 
siasm. He had to stand waiting for a minute or 
more, and those near by observed that his face be- 
trayed no pleasure in this public acclaim, that it 
was drawn and stem and frowning. 

He was never at any time a graceful or an eloquent 
speaker. He had none of the orator's spell-binding 
magic. He spoke, as the sajdng is, straight from the 
shoulder, with a ready and good choice of homely 
words and with tremendous sincerity. But on this 
occasion even such arts as he commonly possessed 
seemed to have deserted him. He spoke haltingly, 
searching for his words, as if his thoughts were 
elsewhere. He seemed to be laboring under an 
emotion obsctu*e to those who listened to him. 
Then, all at once, apropos of nothing that he had 
said, he stopped, his face flushed crimson, and he 
turned half about to where the clergjmian sat, with 
his finger-tips together, gazing through his spectacles 
at the ceiling. 

"We are gathered here, to-night," said Arthur 
Stone, in a shaking voice, "to celebrate and to rejoice 
over a thing which we believed to be a new and im- 
portant step in the upward march of civilization. 
It seemed to us, to you, and to me, a notable case 
of men's reason triumphing at last over their selfish- 
ness, their jealousy, and their hatred. But it seems 
we have been deceiving ourselves. It seems we 
have accomplished nothing. It seems — at least, we 
are so told — that the upward march of civilization 
17 345 
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is a mockery, that progress is a vain thing, that, mar *« 
reason is a puff of wind which passes and is not.' 

It is inconceivable how the man could have 
worked himself up to such a pitch over a mere piece 
of tactlessness. It must have been an old griev- 
ance with him, the reopening of an ancient wotmd. 
He was all of a sudden in a wild and extraordinary 
fury. He btuned and trembled with rage. He 
took a step toward that pair of upraised glinting 
spectacles and shook his finger at them. 

**I say to you," he cried, "that if what you have 
pronounced is true, if man's imaginings and con- 
trivances — progress — the slow, accumulated wis- 
dom of the ages, the conquering of brute force 
by intellect, the growing domination of reason— 
if all these things are worthless and vain, then I 
wish to stand no longer upon this platform and look 
my fellow-men in the face. If all the mounting labor 
of my ancestors from the time they first raised them- 
selves to walk upright, to this night when I stand 
amid a great civilization, which their intelligences 
and mine have slowly perfected; if all this is mean- 
ingless, temporary, and silly, except as an exhibition 
of the whim of a preposterous shadow hidden some- 
where in outer space; if man's progress upward inm 
the slime, man's intelligence, man's accomplishme 
are not his own, but blind and helpless manifestatio. 
of an unprovable, man-imagined, external will, the .- 
I say that man is a mockery, that this universe is 
a very bad joke, and that I have no wish to live 
further in such a preposterous puppet show." 

The clergyman leaped to his feet, his spectacles 

gleaming wildly, his arms flapping like restless wings. 
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"Blasphemer!" he shrieked. ''Man of sin! Do 
you dare deny your God?" 

"I deny," said Arthur Stone, distinctly, "the 
ownership and direction of my intelligence to be 
vested in any power outside myself, and I rejoice 
in the opportunity to say so before my fellow- 
citizens." 

The clergyman all but danced upon that decorous 
platform. He screamed unintelligible words. His 
face was contorted, and he looked like a man about 
to have a fit. But two or three of those nearest rose 
and gathered about him. They held him by the 
arms and pressed him back into his seat. The chair- 
man was seen to take a step toward Arthur Stone, 
but Stone turned away from him^ facing the vast 
audience, where there had arisen a loud hum like the 
soimd of bees. Stone stretched out his hands to 
them. He said: 

"You know me. Such as I am, you know me. 
My career has been lived among you and in your 
service. You know that I am neither a wild and 
wanton blasphemer nor a seeker after cheap noto- 
riety. You know that when I raise my voice here in 
bitter resentment against a fellow-guest, a fellow- 
speaker, I do not raise it Kghtly nor upon an idle 
whim." He pointed behind him without ttiming his 
head. "That old gentleman with the peculiar collar 
has tried publicly to rob me, to take from me all I have 
and am, and he has tried to take from you and your 
fathers and forefathers all you have and are. He has 
said that we are not free and upright men climbing 
upon our own feet toward a seen, ordered, and planned 

perfection, but blind creatures groping in darkness 
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for the unknown ends of a hidden gpd-deviL I say 
that it is his words, not mine, that are blasphemies. 
I say that he and all his kind — all the long hierarchy 
that have bullied and frightened mankind with 
ghost stories from the beginning of time are blas- 
phemers — not against God, but against what is 
much more important and sacred, against man. 

"From the beginning of time they, the priesthood, 
the guardians of so-called m3rsteries, the Church, 
have fought against man's growing self-respect, 
against his struggles to rise above his lot, against his 
imaginings, against his inventions, against all that 
we call progress. Instead of spurring man onward 
and upward they have preached to him submission; 
instead of teaching him the pride that surmounts 
obstacles they have taught humility. When in his 
struggle he has stmk back disheartened they have 
discouraged further effort — the effort that would 
have won — saying that it didn't matter, that the 
things of this world were vanity, and that beyond, 
in another existence, there would be all the good 
things he was striving for in this existence. They 
have been the millstone about the neck of civiliza- 
tion, and if civilization has not drowned under the 
weight it is because civilization has been stronger 
than the weight was heavy." 

He paused for an instant just here. In the pause 
there rose again that loud mtirmur that was so like 
the sound of bees, and out of the murmur there came 
from somewhere at the back of the house the first 
hiss. Stone heard it and looked whence it came, 
but he heard also a feverish and frantic applause 
from a little band of odd-looking people — ^foreigners, 
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apparently — who sat well down in front and at one 
side. He couldn't make out just what they were, 
these dark-faced men and women who seemed so 
excited and who stamped and waved their hats and 
uttered cries of approval; moreover, he had no 
chance to investigate, for there was a slight disorder 
on the platform behind him. The clergjmian with 
the spectacles was making a species of scene, and 
several gentlemen were trying to quiet him. The 
chairman and one other stepped forward to where 
Stone was and spoke to him eagerly. They seemed 
to be urging something upon him, but he shook them 
off with a kind of anger and turned once more to his 
audience. 

* * Hear me out ! One of you has hissed. I ask him 
for the same courtesy that he extended to the other 
side — the courtesy of a hearing. I am not speaking 
to you in haste or in anger. I say what I profoundly 
believe, after much argument with those who uphold 
the formal religions and after much thought. I 
profotmdly believe that religion, in its discourage- 
ment of progress and its premium on apathy, in its 
direction of men's minds away from the problems of 
this world toward the imagined and easy delights of 
another world, in its appropriation to itself of the 
good it has not earned, in its narrow jealousies and 
cruel uncharitableness — I believe it has worked far 
more harm to civilization than good. For myself, 
I ask no tmseen bogy hiding in the dark and gloating 
over its powers to pimish. I bow to no mysterious 
tyrant who moves me here and there as if I were 
a pawn at chess. I desire even no ghostly com- 

fo^r in my hours of sorrow and weaLess. I am 
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a free man, a soldier in a great army of free men. 
If there is any good in this universe, then I myself 
am good, and so are you, each one, and so is every- 
body. I say to you, for your own sakes, for the sake 
of your children, for the well being of society, pull 
down this bogy out of the skies where he has sat so 
long and fought against you. I say — " 

He stopped there abruptly at the sound of a 
scream behind him, and turned to look. It was the 
elderly clergyman who had screamed in genuine 
horror and anguish, but it was a scream topping a 
ttunult, for all the great house was in an uproar. He 
had, indeed, never quite talked down the murmur 
which had arisen some moments before. It had 
grown, a motmting uneasiness and trouble, a swelling 
noise of wonder and dismay and protest. He spoke 
against it in shouts like a man trying to cry down 
the noise of the sea, but at the sound of that single 
shrill scream it rose suddenly and drowned him — a 
great roar like the roar of waters, and above it a 
noise like the noise of winds, and that was the storm 
of hisses. 

Half turned, he looked behind, and a little group 
of gentlemen were leading that old parson away. 
The rabbi had disappeared, he saw, and a number of 
others as well. The chairman, with a white, con- 
torted face, ran to him and tried to speak, but Stone 
couldn't hear him. The man waved his arms and 
shouted till his white face was crimson with the ef- 
fort. He might as well have whispered in a cyclone. 
Stone shrugged his shoulders and turned away. 

Before him a line of men were climbing upon the 

stage. They looked exactly like a line of soldiers 
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scaling a wall, and he drew back, startled, then stood 
where he was. He spread out his hands a little way 
as one who accepts his fate and ceases to struggle 
against it. It must have been too soon as yet for 
him to realize just what had happened. In that 
tiunult he cannot clearly have seen how catastrophe 
had come upon him. He cannot have measured his 
loss. He stood still awaiting the rush of those si- 
lent, climbing, dangerous-looking men. But quite 
suddenly it was clear that they were not d^gerous 
at all, or at least that their danger was of another and 
unlooked-for kind, for they crowded roimd him, 
cheering and grasping at his hands, and after them 
came others of their kind, and women also. Some- 
thing flapped above Stone's head, and he saw a 
banner held aloft by two staves. On the baimer 
were words in big red letters. "No Master. No 
Country. No God." Then he knew who the men 
and women were. They were members of the new 
industrial body organized in New England, and he 
was strongly opposed to almost every tenet in their 
creed. 

Stone uttered an exclamation, pushed his way 
violently out of the little throng about him, and went 
to where his hat and coat lay upon a chair in the 
middle of the half -deserted platform. He looked 
back once, and the audience was upon its feet shout- 
ing, the little band of foreigners cheered and waved 
their banners. He took up his hat and coat and ran 
from the place. 

Behind him he heard that terrible soimd of hisses. 



CHAPTER XVn 

HE may have meant to go home; he may have 
been altogether without thought for his move- 
ments. No one knows. In any case. Flambeau and 
Brenda Halvorson found him, half an hour later, in 
Seventeenth Street walking up and down the pave- 
ment across from her house and talking to himself 
in the dark. 

They didn't at first recognize him. They saw 
that striding, gestictdating figure, heard it mutter 
broken and spasmodic phrases of passionate speech. 
They took it for some drunken man. But as they 
stood a moment before parting at the foot of the 
steps that led to Mme. Halvorson's door, the figure 
on the opposite pavement came under the Kght of 
a street-lamp, and Mme. Halvorson cried out: 

*'Mais man dieu, c*est luir With that she ran 
across the street calling Stone's name, and Flambeau 
followed her. She caught the man by the arm, and 
he halted, looking at her in some bewilderment. 
But after a moment his eyes softened and he drew 
a sigh. 

"It's you. Yes. I might have known. And 
after a moment he added: **They hissed me down 
yonder. They drove me off the platform." 

**I know!" she said, half weeping. "I'm so sorry. 

I'm so terribly sorry. I thought I should die.*' 
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Stone, in whatever state of disorder he may have 
been, came rapidly to himself. He laughed. "Oh, 
well! To-night they hissed. To-morrow they'll 
begin to think. I'm very glad it happened. For 
the second time I've had a chance to go on public 
record about my convictions." 

"Ah!" she began, sorrowfully. "Ah, you don't 
realize — '* 

But M. Flambeau, who had been standing silent, 
struck in like a sword. "Your convictions! Do 
you, Mr. Stone, wish us to believe now, when it is 
all over and you are in your sober senses, that those 
are your true convictions?" 

"Of course they are!" said Arthur Stone. "I'm 
a thinking, reasoning man. What in the world 
else could my convictions be?" 

The Frenchman gave a cry and tossed up his 
arms. He was shivering all over with an extraor- 
dinary violence, as if the night had been bitter cold 
instead of warm and balmy. 

"Think well!" he begged. "Do not, for all our 
sakes, speak lightly now. This is a terrible hour." 

Arthur Stone broke into laughter. "Our good 
Flambeau," he said, with a kind of scoffing, gentle 
mockery. "Our good armor-wearing, sword-waving 
Flambeau — straight out of the tenth century!" 

The woman put her hand on his arm again with 
a little murmur of protest, and she said aside to 
the other man: "Don't listen to him, Raoul. He 
doesn't know — ^he's not himself." 

"I think he does," said Raoul Flambeau, quietly. 
"I think he is." And he said to Stone: "I have 
loved and admired you. I have called you a great 
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man. I have said that you were a tremendous force 
making for righteousness. Now I tell you that you 
are a force making for destruction and despair. 
You have publicly denied God and struck at His 
face. I am done with you for good and all.'* He 
turned his back and walked away into the darkness. 

Stone stood looking after him with a bewildered 
amazement. "What in — ^whatever is the matter 
with the man? Is he insane? Rushing off like a 
maniac just because he and I hold different opinions 
about something! I never saw such conduct.'* 

"I think," said Brenda Halvorson, a little sadly — 
"I think you don't quite appreciate the importance 
of what has happened. Religion is not just a matter 
of opinion. It is faith and love and trust; it is a 
reason for being — ^it is something to cling to; it is 
the breath of life to many, many people. When you 
struck at the face of Raoul's God you didn't just 
differ from Raoul in a matter of belief, you com- 
mitted a frightful sin. Those people who hissed 
and shouted — ^I shall never forget it — ^never! — they 
wouldn't have risen up like that over an opinion. 
You had dealt a blow at something that is vastly 
dearer to them than their lives." 

He stared down at her, frowning in the yellow 
light of the street-lamp. He looked suddenly afraid. 
'*Is this — Do you feel like Flambeau about this — 
and Uke those people who hissed? Do you? Have 
I done a frightful thing to you also?" 

She shook her head. *'No. All my life I have 
known people of many odd kinds of beliefs or of 
no behefs at all — atheists. They have often been 
good and even noble people. It doesn't shock me, 
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a lack of belief in God. But — I'm afraid I can't 
talk just now. That dreadful scene at the hall has 
unnerved me. I'm not myself. To-morrow — ^an- 
other time. You'll understand. I'm all — quivers." 
He sighed and turned to lead the way across the 
street. His face was very grave. Mme. Halvor- 
son said something more of explanation and apology, 
but Stone didn't answer her save by nodding. He 
stood watching her motmt the steps. He saw the 
door open to h^ key and dose behind her. He stood 
there a little while longer, gazing at the dark front 
of the narrow house, then turned at last, and with 
bent head made his way homeward. 

He was one of those violent men who are amazed 
and disconcerted by violence in others. He seemed, 
by those gentlemen who sought him out the next 
morning, to have no conception of the gravity of the 
thing he had done; he seemed altogether taken up 
by wonder and impatience that they should feel he 
had treated them — ^his friends and followers — ^badly 
in doing it. He had expressecl a conviction, yes. 
Well, convictions were made to be expressed. Some 
fools in a large audience had got excited and hissed; 
some other fools, with whom he had no relations, had 
cheered. That was a common thing in public 
controversy. Why be solemn and frightened over 
it the next day? These things stirred up talk — 
some foolish talk and some sane and whotesome. 
Then, as a matter of public interest, they died, as he 
himself had recently found occasion to know. 

The gentlemen looked at one another with some- 
thing like dismay, and they looked at Arthur Stone 
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with sorrow. For a few moments their eyes took 
counsel and then the eldest gentleman, who was the 
chairman of the well-known Common Sense League, 
sat forward and spoke. 

"Mr. Stone, we have for a long time been your 
friends, your co-workers — I may say, your admirers. 
We have fought beside you for better conditions in 
New York. We have supported and defended you 
against criticism and opposition. We have called 
you the apostle of the new ideas. We have looked 
forward with eagerness to seeing the scope of your 
work broaden and heighten until it should reach the 
very highest. And all this has been possible because 
we believed, heart and soul, in all that we thought 
you stood for. Now, quite suddenly, without warn- 
ing or consultation, you publicly assume a position 
which we cannot possibly share with you, which 
seems to us, as it seemed to most of your audience 
last night, a veritable outrage upon public decency, 
and which, in our opinion, will, if maintained, practi- 
cally end your usefulness to this commimity. We 
plead with you, in all earnestness and aJBfection, to 
try if you cannot bring yourself to retract at least 
some of the strongest of the statements you made in 
your speech. It will not, we think, be an impossible 
thing to do. A plea of ill-health, overstrain, excite- 
ment, a touch of natural resentment at Dr. Port- 
man's remarks, almost anything of that sort. For 
your own sake, for your future usefulness, think well. 
Don't decide too quickly." 

Stone regarded these good and anxious gentlemen 

as a head master might have regarded a solemn 

committee of school-boys come to make a request, 
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the foolish short-sightedness of which was just a 
little too irritating to be answered by laughter. All 
his life long opposition had served only to confirm 
him in his course. Sudden blows might daze him, 
but never yet had they beaten him down. He was 
so exceedingly sure! 

Later on he could not fail to appreciate the loss of 
this body of influential men whose support had 
given his public standing weight and stability. 
But just now he seemed without concern. He said, 
smiling: 

"I'm sorry. This means, no doubt, that you and 
I are to part company. Well, I suppose it was 
botmd to come. I can't go back on what I said last 
night. I believe every word of it, and more. I 
believe that so long as men are dreaming about 
Heaven just so long will they shirk their tasks on 
earth. I believe that man will never stand quite 
erect so long as he grovels, even once a week, before a 
god and calls himself a miserable sinner. And I not 
only believe this myself, but I would, if I could, din it 
into everybody's ears until everybody believed it too. 
Then we should have a race of supermen spending 
all their energy and enthusiasm and imagination on 
making this world a good place to live in." 

"Your supermen would be poor things, Mr. 
Stone," said the chairman of the Common Sense 
League. He looked at his fellows, and they rose to 
their feet. 

"We sha'n't feel able to support you further. I 
say it with great regret." 

They bowed to him a little solemnly, one and all, 

and Stone bowed in return. He stood with head 
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inclined while they filed past him and out of the 
room. And he heard their feet on the stairs. 

Then he dropped down into a ocmif ortable chair by 
one of the windows, and for a moment laid his head 
back. His face still expressed no great concern, but 
in the oddly prominent veins at his temples the 
pulse beat fast and strong. He took up the 
morning papers that he had been reading when 
interrupted by the call of the gentlemen of the 
League. The papers reported the meeting of last 
night in their varying keys, and all of them said that 
Mr. Arthtir Stone, chief speaker of the evening, 
angered by certain remarks of Dr. Portman, had 
made a brief appeal for atheism and had got soundly 
hissed for it. But only the **yellows" gave the 
story great prominence or got very indignant about 
it. One of these said that the well-known apostle of 
Common Sense had committed virtual suicide and 
was discredited in the minds of decent God-fearing 
citizens for all time. This was, however, the only 
really violent attack, and there had been no swarms 
of reporters to get him out of his bed; a telephone- 
call or two to ask if he wished to be represented as 
standing by the views he had expressed, and that 
was all. 

It was nothing like as bad as he had expected. 

Indeed, it was rather mild and perfimctory to a man 

who had anticipated imleashed savagery. He sat 

smiling with relief over the heap of disordered 

sheets, but presently ceased for a moment to smile. 

Could there possibly be any other reason for their 

comparative immimity ? Could it be that he was no 

longer the news figure he once had been ? Were the 
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papers tiring of him ? He got up, with a flushed face, 
and began to pace the floor. 

But just then the telephone - bell rang, an'd he 
crossed at once to the instrument, thinking it might 
be a reporter. It wasn't. It was the Greys* butler 
reminding him, at Miss Grey's direction, that he was 
lunching there at one-thirty. 

He had quite forgotten it He remembered now 
that Linda was to have been in the Cooper Union 
to hear him speak on the evening before. If she 
really had been there and had heard and seen — 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

The telephone-bell rang again, and this time it 
was a reporter. Did he wish to be represented as 
standing by the words of his speech, and would he 
care to talk if a man were sent to him? 

He did and would be glad to. 

In Sixty-fourth Street, at one-thirty, he found 
Linda already in the drawing-room waiting for him. 
She was very pale and hollow-eyed. He had never 
before seen her look like that, and was alarmed. 
He went toward her with an exclamation of concern, 
but she stood, as if by design, behind a big chair and 
stretched one hand to check him. 

**No! Wait a little, I've had limch put ahead 
fifteen minutes because we must have a little talk — 
alone." 

"I suppose you were there last evening?" he said, 
rather somberly, midway of the room. 

Linda covered h^ face with her hands. *'Coppy 
and I, together. Oh, Arthtu-! Arthur! How in the 
world — I tried to think you were angry — ^ill — ^any- 
thing. If you were — ^if there's anything you can 
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say now, for both our sakes say it! I need it 
badly." 

"I take it," said he, ''that you mean, if I care 
to go back on my words. Well, I don't. I meant 
them." He gave a little half-angry laugh. **To 
how many more people, I wonder, shall I have to 
explain that I meant exactly what I said? Look 
here!" He came a step nearer to the chair behind 
which, as if behind some figurative battlement, she 
stood facing him. * * Look here ! You, of all people, 
have the least excuse for being surprised or shocked 
at what I said last night. We've never talked 
straight out at any length about religion; but you 
knew, you must have known all along, that I was 
not a religious man — the peculiar type of coward 
and toady that is called a Christian. You knew it, 
didn't you?" 

She nodded her head. "Yes. At least I suspect- 
ed it, for, as you say, we have never really talked — 
argued — on the subject. But, oh, Arthur, that is 
altogether beside the point. I'm not shocked and 
hurt and aghast because you yourself don't believe 
in God. I think it might be quite possible to be a 
very good man indeed without professing any formal 
creed whatever. It's yotu* trying to take their God 
away from all those htmdreds of people who are 
Christians or Jews or something — ^poor, humble 
people who haven't much in this world — ^who never 
can have much, but who are contented and rich 
because they have a God to cling to in the trouble 
and the dark, and another life to look forward to 
when this hard life is over. You've tried to rob 
them of their God, Arthur — all they have. That's 
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what I can never forgive you for. You've been a 
thief — a thief preying upon the poor and the needy. 
And you've been much worse than an ordinary 
thief, for if you'd only stolen, their poor little hoards 
of money they could perhaps work hard and get 
more money. But you have stolen from them — 
or tried to — their Gk>d. And they can't get another 
God when that one is gone. 

"Oh," she cried, "they have looked up to you so, 
admired you, trusted you! Yotir words have had 
such weight with them. That is why last night 
was so terrible. If you had come there, just any 
unknown atheist with the familiar arguments, it 
wouldn't have mattered. But Arthur Stone! To 
be sure, even so, they defied you. They hissed what 
you said and drove you away. But, Arthtir, how 
many men and women do you suppose sat there and 
didn't hiss — sat there silent, and afterward crept 
away home to question and doubt their lifelong com- 
fortable beliefs — ^to shiver and feel lonely and afraid 
in the dark? How many lives do you suppose you 
poisoned last evening with yotir fine words about the 
'millstone round the neck of civilization'?" 

He sat down in a chair, looking somehow sudden- 
ly spent and feeble. He bent his head, and his hands 
clutched the wooden arms of the chair as if he were 
holding on by them. 

"You, too!" he said, a little bitterly. "Flam- 
beau, the League — ^Bacon and Latimer, I dare say — 
and now you. Shall I have to stand alone — quite 
alone?" He said something more, but in so low 
a tone that Linda couldn't make it out. But 
abruptly a little flare of energy seemed to galvanize 
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him. He smote his hands upon the chair-arms. 
**What is there strange or inconsistent about it? 
Have I not from the beginning stood out for reason, 
common sense, in the conduct of life — and against 
emotion? What is this religion but emotion — 
mysteries — ghost tales brought down out of sav- 
agery? It never, in any form, could bear the light 
of reason. It can bear it least of all now. It is 
a poison that has narcotized civilization for cen- 
turies. I want it done away with. I want free men 
standing upright. You'd have them crawling for 
ever on their bellies, shivering in the dark, wailing 
out that they are miserable sinners when they know 
they're not, and all because they are afraid. It 
makes me sick to see men afraid — sick.'* 

**Does it make you sick, Arthtir," she asked him, 
"to see a child cling for comfort and protection to 
its parents?" 

He looked across at her drearily. **A child? No!" 

**Ah, but we're all children. We all, or most of 
us — ^yes, all, I think — ^at times need Some One or 
Something to cling to. Your picture of free, np- 
right, fearless men is very fine, of course, though per- 
haps a little — austere. But I think such men will 
never be — ^at least, they'll never be very ntunerous. 
A certain need is in us. Wasn't it Voltaire who said 
if there weren't a God it would be necessary to 
make one?" 

Stone was silent for a while, staring upon the 
floor at his feet. But at last he looked up. 

"I suppose,. since you feel I've done such a fright- 
ful thing, and since I'm tmrepentant about it — ^I 

suppose it means — ^the end for you and me?" 
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She came across the room and stcx)d beside his 
chair. "Do you want it to mean that?" she asked 
him, gently. 

He looked up at her with a white and quivering 
face. "Don't — ^throw me over, Linda, unless you 
must! Don't! Don't send me out to be alone!" 

And she shook her head, laying one hand on his 
shoulder. "I'll be honest with you, Arthtir. You 
always wanted honesty. I don't feel quite — ^not 
quite — the same. I can't! Something very deep 
down in me has been terribly hurt. I feel somehow 
as if the ground had opened between you and me, 
and as if we were looking at each other across a kind 
of chasm. Perhaps time and understanding will fill 
the chasm in. I don't know. Just now it looks very 
wide. But, anyhow, I can't desert you — if you want 
me, that is; if you need me I must be there to 
help." 

He took her hand between his, looking up with 
a wry smile. "The love has gone? This has 
killed it?" 

"No. Only hurt it, I think." She managed a 
not very mirthful laugh. "We shall manage. 
Never fear ! We shall weather it. ... Oh ! There's 
Hopper. Come along to lunch! I wanted you to 
see Coppy Latimer's editorial on your speech. He 
sent me a proof of it — a. 'galley' (is that the word?). 
But we'll take it along with us, and you can read it 
at the table." 

"He's severe, I suppose? He'd be out of sjrm- 
pathy, of course." v 

"On the contrary, he is extremely generous, I 

think. Coppy is a sportsman. He's the fairest 
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person in the world. However, you may judge for 
yourself.'* 

He did judge for himself, and was forced to con- 
fess that the editorial was both fair and generous. 
Latimer had done his utmost for him. Short of 
saying that he himself had no use for God either, 
he could have done no more. He pointed out at 
some length, and with some eloquence, that Arthur 
Stone had long been of inestimable value to the com- 
mtmity, and he said there seemed to be no reason 
for believing that his religious views would in any 
way mitigate his present and future usefulness tm- 
less a senseless popular prejudice, seeing, bull-like, 
but one thing at a time, should block his way. 

"It's very decent of him," Stone said. "Very 
loyal. I must write him a note of thanks. I rather 
wish I knew whether it represents his own personal 
view or is merely stretching his generosity until it 
cracks." He looked across the table at Linda, 
who said: 

"I'm afraid you'll have to go to Coppy Latimer 
for that if you feel you must know." 

But he had seen her flush and look down, as if 
she knew more than she would say, and he drew 
a not tmnatural inference. 

He looked in after luncheon for a few minutes at 
the University Club. None of his intimates hap- 
pened to be in sight, but two acquaintances pointed- 
ly avoided speaking to him, and he thought that 
certain others did also; but he couldn't be quite 
sure. He started to write a letter, suddenly found 

the place unwcjurable, and fled away. He thought 
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of ttiming into the Athenaeum instead, but, as he 
drew near those august portals, found he couldn't 
do it. He was afraid. He went back up the 
Avenue, walked in the Park until he was tired, and 
then took a bus to Washington Square. 



CHAPTER XVm 

THERE is only one way in which essential de- 
feat — true defeat of the spirit, not of the body — 
can be visited upon warriors like Arthur Stone. In 
battle they may be overwhelmed by numbers — 
bloodied, crushed, and beaten down; but when the 
day is over and the enemy ridden on they rise again 
with unabated strength and courage, because their 
belief in their cause and in themselves is impreg- 
nable. But when the fighting is over and the armor 
is done off, and they sit at home resting, then they 
are as vulnerable as you or I. Then the hostile 
glance, then the word spoken or withheld, then 
the drawing away of hands that have been accus- 
tomed to soothe and to crown, may do what swords 
and axes have failed to accomplish. Then the 
valiant spirit may falter at last and faint and die. 
And battle be done for ever. 

No one ever knew the private inmost workings 
of Arthur Stone's mind and soul. He had not the 
trick, even in his most expansive moments, of im- 
parting them. He worked, as it were, in silence and 
the dark, and one saw only the outcome of his 
labors. But those who were closest to him in the 
days after that disastrous Cooper Union speech 
could not fail to see that something had at last 
struck home near his heart and hurt him fatally. 
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One may be sufficiently sure that it was not the pub- 
lic hostility. He had, not long since, passed through 
a storm of popular disapproval without, as it were, 
losing a feather. It was something closer than that. 

**It*s we who have done it,'' Linda said to Raoul 
Flambeau. "We have failed him just when he 
needed us most." 

"It could be put another way, chdre amie,^* the 
Frenchman said, sadly. "One might put it that he 
has failed us." He had the air of meaning to say 
more than that, but it was a delicate matter. This 
was the man's fiancee. And he held his tongue. 
She understood, however, and nodded. 

"Yes, it might be put like that, I'm afraid. I 
wish — ^I wish I could be a help to him now. He 
needs me. But I can't; at least, there's very little 
I can do. You see, he knows how I feel about that 
speech. And he kaows I can never unfeel it. It 
lies there between us, very broad and deep. He 
still sees her, I suppose — ^Mme. Halvorson?" She 
spoke as if in question; and Flambeau said: 
I "Yes, I believe he does." 

"I'm glad. I think she understands him better 
than I have ever done. And I think she is a great 
comfort to him. I hope so. . . . Ought I to be jealous 
of her, I wonder? Because for some odd reason I'm 
not. She's very beautiful and charming, and hcs 
sees her a great deal, and yet I don't mind. I won- 
der why?" 

Flambeau moved his hands slowly, the one over 

the other, looking down, and Linda watched his face 

with a sudden astonishment. It had never occurred 

to her that Flambeau might be jealous of this inti- 
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macy between the woman he loved and Arthur Stone ; 

but all at once she saw that he was. She said, rather 

hastily, as if to get away from the painful subject: 

''I hardly know what to do. Sometimes I think 

I ought to offer to marry him now, this spring, if he 

wants me to. To be sure, we promised father to 

wait until auttunn, but in the present circumstances 

— ^I don't know. It might cheer Arthur up. But 

father might object. Indeed, I*m afraid he would. 

He's very bitter about the speech. There has been 

some trouble at a dub, I believe, where he got 

Arthur elected recently. The dub people are angry 

and want to turn Arthtir out again. He's facing 

trouble everywhere. You know about the bill at 

Albany? A man who had it more or less under his 

wing in the committee, a senator, came to see Arthur 

in a perfect fury. He said that what he called 

Arthiu-'s 'break ' had done for the bill and for Arthur, 

so far as the Organization went — meaning, I suppose, 

Tammany. He said the Organization wouldn't 

stand for a shouting atheist. Also one of the big 

tmiversities where he was to have delivered a course 

of lectures on, I think, arbitration, has had a sudden, 

rather vaguely defined 'change of plans*; so that's 

all off. I think he's frightened. Flambeau. I think 

for the first time in his life Arthur is frightened. 

But I'm very sure he would find his courage again, 

for he's a bom fighter, if only we, who stand dosest 

to him, could stand doser still — give him our real 

sympathy. It's so terrible for me to see him in this 

state and to be so helpless to do the one thing that 

would be any good to him! It seems so faithless 

and disloyal." 
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Flambeau was a devout man. He held up his 
hand. **We have a higher duty, my dear. We 
have to be faithful and loyal to Something greater 
than Arthur Stone." 

Stone had one day an odd opportunity for getting 
a rather worldly but unprejudiced point of view 
upon his position. It was very soon after the 
Cooper Union speech, while he was still puzzled 
and indignant, and before a kind of apathy had set- 
tled upon him to dull his sensibilities. On the top 
of a Fifth Avenue bus he encountered a young re- 
porter whom he had known some time before in the 
way of interviews and the like. They chanced 
to be the only passengers on the top of the bus, and 
when Stone had nodded in recognition the yotmger 
man, who was, by the way, the reporter with whom 
Copley Latimer had had some conversation in front 
of Stone's house one morning, came across and sat 
down in the seat next behind. He asked if Stone 
had any plans he would care to talk about — arbitra- 
tion or anything of that kind, and Stone said he 
hadn't. 

*'No. Things are rather quiet with me just now. 
I'lh being more or less boycotted, I think. Even 
you chaps from the papers have kept oflf. Why? 
Don't be afraid of hurting my feelings. In a certain 
sense I have none. Tell me, if you can, why I've 
ceased to be of interest to the newspapers." 

The reporter wrinkled his young brows. "Well, 

it's not so easy to say. I think I know, but — The 

newspapers follow the public sentiment. They 

have to. That's what they're for. And public 
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sentiment is down on you, Mr. Stone. People think 
— well, they think you've turned into a kind of 
cheap crank. You don't mind my putting it like 
that, do you? It's those two breaks that did it — 
that runaway business and the atheistic speech the 
other night. You see, they'd been thinking of you as 
a solid man with real ideas, especially after you'd 
made good with yoiu* industrial-arbitration scheme. 
They thought you were pretty radical, but it was 
radicalism that worked. You made it work. And 
your other ideas, too — all the common-sense theories 
— they were good; they were sound, or they seemed 
to be. And you had solid, substantial men backing 
you. Then you began to make breaks. The first 
one was bad enough, from a popvUax point of view, 
but you more or less got away with it. You had 
weight enough to trample it down, and, besides, there 
was a kind of argiunent to be put up on your side. 
But this * no-God' si)eech — My aimt! That was 
too much. They couldn't stick that, not at any 
price. Religion is an important thing. People 
don't like their religion ripped up the back even if 
they only think about it,^^,themselves, once a week. 
They may not be on very intimate terms with it, but 
they respect it highly and they just won't have any 
one calling it names. You did pile the names on, you 
know, in yotu" speech. It was a pretty thorough- 
going attack." 

'*It was consistent enough, I think," said Arthur 
Stone. "It was a perfectly logical development of 
what I have written and preached for years." 

But the reporter shook his head. "Who cares 
anything about 'logical developments'? A child 
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could have told you it was as certain suicide as taking 
prussic acid. You see, atheism is too big a thing to 
be tackled as a mere side proposition. A chap might 
specialize in it and, with the right kind of audiences 
— socialists and anarchists and queer birds of that 
feather — ^get on well enough. But for a man who's 
doing useful, important work with strong public 
confidence in him to leap up suddenly in the Cooper 
Union before a lot of people who wanted to hear 
about arbitration, and begin to rail at God — For 
God's sake, what could you expect? It's mad on the 
face of it. It's perfectly insane. When the public 
gets over being just plain angry it shakes its head 
and says, 'That man is not reliable; he's queer; 
he's a crank; he'll be howling for anarchy and bombs 
next. Out with him!' And out you go! They've 
thrown you down all roimd, haven't they — that 
league of yours and the people at Albany and all?" 
"Yes," said Arthur Stone. '*Yes, they have." 
"Well, there you are. They don't trust you any 
more. So you cease being a public figure, and so the 
papers no longer take any interest in what you do. 
I've been putting it up to you pretty hard and 
straight, but that's the truth as I see it." 
• The yotmg man lighted a cigarette, glancing over 
it at Arthur Stone with a grin which seemed to be 
compoimded of about equal parts of impudence and 
embarrassment. It was plain that he felt this once 
important man had fallen a long way and that one 
no longer had to consider his feelings ; but the re- 
porter had used very blunt words, and he must have 
expected some indignation over them. If so he 

was, however, disappointed, for Stone looked at 
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him reflectively, started in a mild tone to speak, 
and at length shook his head. 

"Thank you! That is just what I wanted — a 
kind of average-man-in- the-street view. I'm glad 
to have had it." He paused a moment, and asked, 
"'Should you say I was done for permanently, so 
far as public usefulness is concerned?" 

The yoimg reporter flushed slightly with what 
may have been the tmaccustomed emotion ci shame. 
''Oh no! No. I shouldn't think that at alL No. 
The public memory is short. If I were you, Mr. 
Stone, I'd just sit tight for a while and let 'em forget 



me. 



"Thank you again," said Arthur Stone. "I 
sha'n't forget. And if a — a has-been like myself 
can ever serve you in any way, let me know! I 
get down here." 

He offered his hand, which the reporter took with 

averted eyes, and climbed down from the top of the 

omnibus, for it was Seventeenth Street, and he was 

going to call upon Brenda Halvorson. He called 

there often, and, as time went on, oftener still — 

almost daily. With the exception of Linda Grey she 

was the oiJy one of his friends whom at. this time 

he saw with any frequency. From all the others he 

was cut off or he had of his own accord cut himself 

off, even from Coppy Latimer and Roger Bacon, 

who remained as loyal as could be and were always 

seeking him out and trying to engage him for lunch 

or dinner or to talk about new schemes in the interest 

of Latimer's paper, for which he still wrote, though 

half-heartedly and with a paling fire. 

His relations with his fianc6e were, to put it 
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briefly, painful. There was no open admission on 
either side that anything was wrong. They tried 
hard, Linda particularly, to keep up at least the 
aspect of the old spirit of intimacy and mutual 
enthusiasm. But the thing that was wrong was 
there between them always, cold, heavy, and tmfor- 
gotten. They had a miserable time. 

Once she dragged him much against his will out 
to dinner, thinking it a mistake for him to disappear 
too abruptly and completely from public sight. 
Luckily the season was pretty well over and so- 
ciety scattered to the winds, so there wasn't much 
of this to be gone through. 

He took in a pretty lady whom he had never before 
seen, and who neglected him for some minutes till, 
after a whispered conversation with her neighbor on 
the other side, she turned with a sudden interest, 
crying: 

* ' Oh ! You're that Mr. Stone. Goodness gra- 
cious, what a terrible person! I'd no idea." She 
quite wriggled with excitement. '*This is very 
thrilling. Do tell me at once why there isn't any 
God, or, if there is, why we mustn't have anything 
to do with Him? You know, I've never met an 
atheist before." 

Stone wanted to kill her. He wanted to take her 
little round, pearl-stnmg throat between his hands 
and break it in two. He wanted to stab her with 
a table-knife and see the blood spurt. But he 
grinned bitterly and refrained. He said he was no 
expert on gods, but that he knew, and could tell her, 
if she liked, a great deal about intensive farming. 

And after the ladies had gone one of th^ men §^t 
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down alongside and stared at him with a kind of 
impudent amusement, as if he had been a new kind 
of ape in a cage. 

"You're the 'no-God' chap, I hear. By Jove! 
That's my idea, too, you know. I'm all for it. It's 
damn dull having a God spying about on all you do. 
Have to behave yourself, and all that. If there 
ain't any God, you do what you please. That's my 
idea. I'm with you, by George!" 

It turned him quite sick, this dragging his lofty 
and austere conception down into the muck and 
mire. He reflected that this wretched pair of 
empty-headed curiosity-seekers were the only two 
people of all the world who had not stood against 
him — save the band of revolutionaries from New 
England with their **No Master, No Country, No 
God" banner — and he could have wept for bitter 
humiliation. He was quite unstrung, and fled the 
house without rejoining the ladies in the drawing- 
room. 

He seldom or never mentioned Brenda Halvor- 
son's name in Sixty-fourth Street, nor Linda's to 
the other woman. One wonders just how, in the 
silence of his own soul, he envisaged this odd double 
relationship. One wonders if he acknowledged in it 
anything peculiar, dubious, or wrong. With most 
men there would have been no doubt at all; the 
situation would have been inexcusable. But Stone 
was not like most men. He had in some ways the 
simple naivet6 of a child or a savage. He trod upon 
conventions without ever realizing that they were 
there. It quite possibly never occurred to him that 
he, a man engaged to be married, was behaving very 
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suspiciously in spending an hotir or more almost 
daily with another woman. 

As for Brenda Halvorson, conventions had en- 
tered very little into her sad life. She was very 
simple, too — ^not with the ignorant naivet6 of a child, 
but with the wisdom of one who has seen and suf- 
fered almost all things, and has learned that the 
essentials of life are few and uncomplicated, and 
that the pure heart has no need of social niles. 

So Arthur Stone came to her nearly every day to 
rest, and — one had almost said — ^to pray, as if that 
plain top-floor-back sitting-room were a sanctuary 
—a kind of sacred grove. Long afterward she said 
that while at first, in the few days immediately fol- 
lowing his disastrous speech, he was very voluble 
in argument and accusation and self-defense, he 
turned later oddly apathetic and silent, and often 
would sit for as much as half an hour without 
speaking. It was heartrending, she said, to see that 
splendid fighter brought so low. She had so ad- 
mired him, so looked up to the man as a benefactor 
of his kind. She couldn't bear the sight of him 
crushed and silent. She thought he must be suf- 
fering torttires, but as the days went on she began 
to believe he wasn't, after all. She began to think 
that his silence was the silence of pure apathy. And 
that seemed to her worst of all. 

Flambeau often came to Seventeenth Street as well, 
though the two men never met there, as they always 
asked at the door below whether Mme. Halvorson 
was alone. She had at first thought it impossible 
that she and Raoul Flambeau should remain in the 
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same city. It seemed to her too hard for them both; 
but she found she had undenated that noble gentle- 
man's cx>nsideration and unselfishness; that she had, 
indeed, underrated his love. For he never spoke to 
her of forbidden things. He never so much as per- 
mitted his eyes to betray him. He was, so far as 
his behavior went, like an old and very dear friend, 
close at hand when he could be of service or comfort, 
out of sight when his presence would have been 
trying to her. Under this quiet and correct de- 
meanor she well knew the vast depths of love and 
tenderness that lay in wait, and there were restless, 
nervous hours when she was weak enough to wish 
they would rise in their might and break down the 
barriers he had built, and sweep both Flambeau and 
herself, whirling together, out of this gray existence 
far away into some other world that was new and 
strange and without memories. Suffering had not 
entirely calmed and tamed her. She was a young 
woman still. She had her tempestuous hours. 

They often talked of his mission to this part of 
the world, and beyond, for Mme. Halvorson was 
deeply interested in the scheme of a socialist colony 
free to work out its salvation or destruction, as the 
case might be, without the usual interference from 
neighbors of another faith. She knew, or once had 
known, a nimiber of the members of the little band 
in Paris, and as she and Flambeau talked and 
argued on the prospective venture she came to have 
some of the belief in it that he felt, though her belief 
was less thoroughgoing than his in proportion as 
her nature was less n^ve and enthusiastic. 

By his original plan he was to have remained but 
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two or three weeks in New York, en route to the 
South Pacific, but he had hit, ahnost by accident, 
upon a piece of extraordinary good luck — the chance 
to lease or purchase one of an island group some 
twenty degrees south of the line, that was at pres- 
ent in the hands of an American company which 
had relinquished its original intention of growing 
copra there for soap, as the Sunlight Soap Company 
does in another group not many himdreds of miles 
away. The location and character of this island — 
or, rather, atoll, for it comprised a dozen islets sur- 
rotmded by a reef — seemed so providentially fit for 
his purpose that he had remained to conduct cer- 
tain preliminary negotiations before sailing to look 
the property over. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

AS April came on, and, after that long, cold winter, 
^ the hillsides turned green once more and soft 
winds blew across them, and crocuses looked up to 
the blue sky and there were rows of tulips and jon- 
quils and hyacinths in the sheltered stmny lee of the 
house walls, Linda and her father began to spend 
a good deal of their time at Grey's Inn. They hard- 
ly knew what to do with themselves in and about 
New York at this time of the year, for it was their 
custom to go abroad in February, or at the latest 
in March, and Grey usually remained on the other 
side of the Atlantic imtil November, though his 
daughter sometimes returned in Jtily or August for 
a part of the Newport season. 

Her father had tried to lure her away this year, as 
usual, but at first she wouldn't consider it at all on 
Arthur Stone's accotmt, and later on, when it might 
perhaps have been a relief from an increasingly diffi- 
cult situation, she hesitated and cotildn't quite bring 
herself to the start. 

' ' It hardly seems fair to. Arthur, ' ' she said. ' * He's 
tmder fire just now, and he's very low in his roiad. 
It's a rather critical time for him. I can't nin away 
for the sake of amusement in the very middle of a 
time like this." 

She must have read in her father's face that he 
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was going to express certain of his feelings with some 
frankness, for she shook her head at him. 

'*No, don't say it! I know. Everything is very 
trying just now, but let's not call names." She 
looked at him a little wistfully. "You know, I'm 
hoping that all this — ^this present state of affairs is 
temporary — sl phase — ^and that presently we shall 
come out on the other side. These very strong 
natures — I think they have something like ex- 
plosions now and then from sheer excess of strength. 
It's like a horse getting broken to harness. Poor 
Arthur feels his last explosion — or, rather, the effects 
of it — deeply, I'm sure. I think there won't be any 
more of them. I think he'll settle down presently 
when this has been forgotten and go on with his 
work, which, you'll confess, is a great work. We 
mustn't have a hand in wrecking him, you know. 
Our hands ought to be helping to hold him up — not 
pushing him farther down." 

*'You mark my words," said Laurens Grey, "he'll 
do his own wreddng. He doesn't need our assist- 
ance or anybody's. There's been no accident about 
all this wretched business. You may call it a series 
of explosions or anything you please. I call it the 
natural result of a yellow streak. He's wrong at 
heart, my girl. There's something wanting there." 

Linda looked at him sorrowfully. "I'm sorry you 
said that. Well, there's no good in talking, is there ?' ' 
She patted his shoulder as she passed him, but she 
went out of the room, and afterward she avoided any 
further discussion of the man she had promised to 
marry. 

Stone, who was busy writing for book publication 
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the series of lectures on arbitration which a certain 
great tiniversity had declined to hear, came out two 
or three times to Grey's Inn for a week-end or for 
a single day and night, and the two saw each other 
often in town, for Linda was as much there as in 
the cotmtry; but his spirits were still low, and the 
old sympathy and the old enthusiasm which had so 
long borne them up together was as lifeless as a 
pricked balloon. 

They had quite a party over one week-end at the 
middle of the month — old Miss Van Werk, and the 
Roger Bacons, Stone, Coppy Latimer, and, by no 
means least, Mme. Brenda Halvorson, who had 
been descended upon by Linda Grey, pleaded with, 
cajoled, bullied, and, to her own intense astonish- 
ment, borne oflF in a motor before she could properly 
object. Flambeau was absent in Washington; but, 
in any case, he probably would have refused to be 
one of a house-party that contained Arthur Stone. 

Linda's reasons for attempting the capture of 
Mme. Halvorson were, if not exactly obsctu^, cer- 
tainly mixed and complicated. She never quite 
put them in order even to herself, but some of them 
may be assumed. She wanted to know so romantic 
a figure a little better on her own accotmt, she 
wanted to watch Mme. Halvorson in company with 
Arthur Stone, she wanted to see how she would be- 
have with strangers, and Hope Bacon was very 
keen to know her. 

It was a trying experience for the lady from Sev- 
enteenth Street, Paris, and God knows where else, 
but she met it with dignity and success. Old Miss 
Van Werk, running true to breed, w^ suspicious and 
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distant, and for some iinknown, unforttinate reason 
Linda and Mme. Halvorson seemed to get no 
further along than they had done at their iBrst meet- 
ing, though the girl at least tried valiantly. But 
with Hope Bacon, who had explored more profoimd 
depths of thought and of suffering than Linda Grey 
had, she got on from the very first moment famously. 
Indeed, these two spent a good part of the time 
together, and Mrs. Bacon spoke of her to Linda with 
great enthusiasm. 

"She's a wonderful woman, really wonderful. I 
mean it quite seriously. You know how once in a 
long, long time you meet some man who has felt and 
thought so much that he stands apart from other 
men almost — almost visibly; you recognize it at 
once and feel that meeting him is a real experience? 
Well, Mme. Halvorson seems to me like that. I'm 
quite stirred by her, quite overcome. It seems too 
wicked that she should be biuied down in — whatever 
the street is. People ought to meet her and know 
her. And yet — perhaps not. She wouldn't care 
for it, I suppose." 

''She seems very quiet and melancholy," Linda 
said, speaking a little timidly because she felt very 
yotmg and stupid over not having discovered all 
these marvels for herself. *'I fancy she wouldn't 
care at all for going out." 

'*No, I'm sure she wotildn't. But I hate to think 

of how she is lost to the men and women who would 

appreciate her. Let's hope the friends she has 

among those people you and I never meet know how 

fine she is. And I dare say they do. They're very 

clever and thoughtftd, Arthur Stone says, true intel- 
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lectuals, though often enough a little cracked. Of 
course what we should all like for her would be to rid 
herself of her dreadful husband, who's in hiding 
somewhere (only she's a Roman Catholic, worse luck! 
so that she can't) and marry dear M. Flambeau 
and go off with him to that absurd Pacific island." 

"Arthur wotildn't like that," the girl said. "He 
sees a great deal of her, you know." She spoke quite 
without bitterness, but Hope Bacon looked up at her 
quickly and as if in question. 

"I hope you aren't permitting yotirself to mind, 
my dear. If you do you're rather silly and blind. 
She — I know it soimds ridiculous of so yotmg a 
woman, but it's true — she 'mothers' him. Don't 
you recognize the type in her? She must always 
have had a troop of men — and women, too — ^who 
wanted, in a highly figiu'ative sense, to cry on her 
shoulder. She's that kind. She's restful and silent 
and sympathetic. She's not burning to tell her own 
troubles nor to talk about her own point of view. 
So quite naturally people expand to her. Her 
silence gives them a chance; her silence and that 
extraordinary maternal quality. I'll just tell you 
something — ^if it's any good to you. If Roger 
should take to going to Seventeenth Street for such 
comfort and advice as I might be incapable of giving 
him I shouldn't mind in the least. I should be glad. 
That's what I think of Mme. Halvorson." 

"It's very high praise," Linda said, a little pa- 
thetically. "But I'm sure it's deserved. You 
thought I might be jealous, didn't you? I'm not. 
You were wrong. That is, I'm not jealous in the 

usual sense of the word. I think I've sometimes — 
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well, wondered just what it is she can give Arthtir 
that I can't give him. But that's quite all." j 

Mrs. Bacon came across the room and sat on the 
arm of the girl's chair and kissed her. 

'* Those things are too subtle and complicated to be 
explained. Only — ^well, Mme. Halvorson is not so 
very much older than you in years, but in — ^in ex- 
perience, in suffering, in knowledge, she is old and 
wise. There's something obscure and magical about 
suffering in certain natures. It works a kind of 
miracle. One feels at once that those people are 
quite different. They've gone through fire, as it 
were, and come out purified. I can't explain it, but 
I can point out some of the people who have the 
quality. Mme. Halvorson has it, and M. Flambeau 
has, and, do you know, Coppy Latimer is beginning 
to have it, too!" 

Linda leaned her head against Mrs. Bacon's arm 
and was silent a little while. She thought she 
knew another also who had that mysterious quality. 
For this popular, and extraordinarily beautiful lady 
with the red hair was a year yotmger than Linda 
herself, in actual cotmt, but somewhat earlier she 
had passed through a period of stress, quite different, 
inddid, in character from Brenda Halvorson 's tragic 
experiences, but severe enough to make her seem, 
for all her gay and youthftd exterior, a much older 
and wiser person than the girl with whom she sat 
talking. 

*'I know," Linda said, at last. "I can't explain it, 

either, but I know what you mean. It makes me 

feel rather childish in spite of all my years, rather a 

fool, though the past six months have done some- 
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thing for me. I'm more than six months older than 
I was in November. Yes, I know what you mean. 
. . . You think Coppy has got it — ^that quality? I'm 
glad. I'd never thought of it, but, now that I do, 
I think it's so. He has changed in six months, if you 
like. A splendid change." She rose and went to 
one of the windows of her room. "There he is now! 
He and father are going to play tennis. Poor father! 
Shall we go and watch them?" 

They had a little impromptu danoe that evening — 

^^t was Stmday, the fourteenth of April — ^in which 

everybo3y to3c part except old Miss Van Werk and 

Arthur Stone. Laurens Grey, upon the advent of 

turkey-trotting, had enthusiastically brushed up a 

^ iong-neglected art, and was by no means bad at it; 
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Mme. Halvorson, to everybody's surprise, was very 
good indeed — a natural dancer — and of course the 
^ ^ four others were experts. So they hesitation- 
^;i* waltzed and one-stepped and tangoed and amused 
themselves with much success. And as they did so 
it happened that a great ship, one of the greatest of 
all, the pride of owners and builders, driving tmder 
the stars across a cold sea, met that which htunan 
pride is for ever meeting — the inscrutable will of 
God, making for what we call disaster. And the 
whole Anglo-Saxon world was pltmged into mourning. 
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CHAPTER XX 

FOUR of those who had been at Grey's Inn that 
week-end met again at luncheon in Sixty-fourth 
Street on the following Friday. On the evening be- 
fore (Thursday) the Carpathia had crept into port 
with her mournful load of survivors and of souvenirs 
of those sixteen hundred others who had not sur- 
vived, but gone down to death in black and icy 
waters. The morning papers were full of the story 
of the wreck, known now in all its terrible details, 
and throughout the city, wherever two or three were 
met together, there was talk of little else. It was as 
if there had gathered, between earth and sunny sky, 
a dark mist, like a pall, of horror and of sorrow. 

All four of those about the luncheon-table in 
Sixty-fourth Street had lost friends or acquaintances, 
Roger Bacon had lost a cousin. It was Latimer who 
had asked the other three to meet him and offer 
their advice about a kind of memorial number of 
The Standard^ which he wished to issue on the fol- 
lowing day, Saturday. He had already written the 
leading editorial, but he wanted others as well. He 
wanted this special number of the paper to be not 
only a sincere and dignified expression of mourning, 
not only a tribute to the heroism of those who had 
died that others might live, but something construc- 
tive as well. So they sat and talked and argued 
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and suggested this or that — Linda, Coppy Latimer, 
Roger Bacon; all but Arthiu" Stone, who remained 
for the most part silent, frowning down at his plate, 
speaking only when some one addressed him. 

Linda roused him at last with a touch of im- 
patience. "Why don't you say something, Arthur? 
You surely mean to take a hand, don't you? You're 
going to write?" 

He looked up with a twisted smile. *'I should 
write nothing Latimer would care to print. Be 
sure of that." 

The other two men turned their eyes toward him 
in astonishment, and they saw a sudden flush darken 
his face. He said: 

"Just what is it you want to harp on in this par- 
ticular issue of yotu* paper? You've talked, you 
three, about a kejmote, about an idea — something 
that rises, as it were, in a double sense, out of the 
wreck and gives the whole miserable thing meaning 
and value. You wanted to find a constructive 
thought, and you think you've foimd it — ^heroism: 
the heroism of the men who stood aside and let 
women and children take the places in the boats 
that they themselves might have had. 

"I say that your constructive idea is wicked and 
poisonous. I say that you, and all the people of 
this country who will read you and applaud you, are 
acclaiming what was a piece of blind and criminal 
folly. I say that those men, good, intelligent, use- 
ful men, in permitting themselves to be bluffed and 
bullied by a wormy old remnant of sentimentalism, 
were guilty of foolishness, and of worse than fool- 
ishness, for they not only cheated the world out of 
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their valuable lives, but they passed on to other fools 
an evil tradition." 

He made a violent gesture. 
I ''General Bolles, Senator Newfield, Oakley For- 
rester, Captain Larson, Bright, Horrock, Pelham — 
lost to the world, snuffed out, obliterated — ^gone in 
the midst of all their strength and their incalculable 
usefulness! And what have we in their places? A 
half-dozen peasant women from the steerage, a 
ricketty child or two — ^half of them public charges 
at the end of a year, the other half a very, very 
doubtful contribution to the wealth of the com- 
munity. The thing's appalling, shameful; it's as 
wild and ludicrous a distortion of ethics as the con^ 
duct of a Japanese who commits suicide on your 
doorstep to cure his wounded honor. By all the 
laws of common sense it is as preposterous as match- 
ing double eagles against dimes. It makes me sick 
all over." 

Coppy Latimer glanced at his hostess, who sat 
with her head leaning upon one hand, so that her 
face was hidden, from her to Roger Bacon, who 
looked slightly apoplectic, and so to Arthxir Stone. 
He said, gently: 

"I'm afraid, old chap, there are things that you 
can't measure by common sense alone. I'm afraid 
there's something deeper down in all this. I'm 
afraid common sense doesn't go far enough." 

"I know of no himian affairs," said Stone, "that 
cannot be measured with perfect adequacy by the 
principle of common sense." 

Linda cried out in a shaky voice: "Oh, Arthur! 

Arthur!" and put up the other hand over her face. 
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But Coppy Latimer stuck to his guns. "Hang it 
all! YouVe got your eye so firmly glued to that 
pet word of yours — you're so taken up with . . . 
mathematics, that you can't or won't see the big 
moral question that's beyond. The strong giving 
up to the weak. Why, the whole Christian — ^well, 
never mind about that! — the whole moral structure 
of the world hangs on it. Self-sacrifice. What if 
a single valuable life is lost — or two or a dozen or 
a htmdred, and nothing immediate and material 
is gained? Something tremendous and immaterial 
is gained by millions of people. The spirit of the 
whole world is given new life and strength." 

"Then," cried the other man — "then the spirit 
of the whole world is living on dreams and lies!" 

He was in an odd state of excitement. None of 
the other three people present had seen him in such 
a state for many weeks. His face was white and 
his eyes burning. He smote his hands together over 
the table. 

"I'm serious about this. It's a serious matter. 
I can't let you spread such poison abroad without 
doing my best to combat its effect." He looked 
straight and hard at Coppy Latimer. "You have 
said to me on several occasions that the colunms of 
your paper were at all times open to me without 
reserve. You gave me that promise. I recall it 
to you now. I have written for you almost daily 
for a number of weeks, and I have taken no pay. 
Now I demand my pay. I demand two coltunns in 
to-morrow's edition to myself. You may disown 
them in any fashion, and at any length you choose, 
but I demand the space of two columns to utter the 
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warning that I think the public of New York just 
now very badly needs." 

Linda dropped her hands upon the table. 

' ' You sha'n't !' ' she cried out. ' ' You sha'n' t do it. 
You sha'n't insult those men who died the other 
day. I won't permit you." 

He didn't reply to her. He didn't even turn his 
eyes in her direction. He watched Coppy Latimer, 
who was looking at him appealingly. 

I can't refuse you, Arthur," Coppy Latimer said, 
but I beg you, on any score you like, not to do it, or, 
if you must do it, to wait awhile. It's like — oh, 
it's like getting up at a ftmeral and reviling the 
corpse. It will shock people and — and hurt them. 
It '11 do no one any good — ^least of all, yourself. 
And it will be quite out of key with the rest of the 
paper." He turned to Roger Bacon. 

** Speak up, Roger! What do you think?" 

"It mustn't be done," Roger Bacon said, briefly. 

Stone spread out his hands. *'My God! Do you 
think I'm doing it wantonly? I'm doing it because 
I must. I see this whole country convulsed by a 
false and wicked ideal. I've got to do what I can 
to smash the ideal." 

They fell upon him afresh, the other two men. 
They harangued him separately and together; they 
appealed to him not to ruin himself, not to embarrass 
his friends; they plead with him to postpone his 
eflEort until the public feeling should be less emotional, 
but their arguments and their appeals broke against 
him like waves upon a stone jetty. He heard them 
through with a kind of sad and suffering stubborn- 
ness th^t they saw at length was impregnable, 
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*'I must!" he said. *'And there is no time like the 
present." 

They looked with a sigh toward their hostess, and 
Linda rose to her feet. 

"Leave him with me a little while. I won't keep 
him long." 

So the two made their adieux, very sober and 
agitated beyond their wont. But Stone detained 
Coppy Latimer an instant at the door of the drawing- 
room. 

"You stick by your word, then? I am to have 
my two columns?" 

And Latimer nodded without raising his eye. 
"If I don't hear from you within an hour or two 
that you've changed your mind. I hope I shall 
so hear." 

When the others had gone Linda faced her fianc6, 
standing in the middle of the drawing-room. 

* * I don't mean to argue with you, Arthur. There's 
been enough of that. I merely wish to say that if 
you persist in doing this dreadful thing — ^in insulting 
the memories of those heroic men and, through them, 
the sense of decency of the whole cotmtry — ^if you 
persist in that, then you and I have come to the end of 
our way together. That's all. You've a very sim- 
ple choice to make, and you must make it here and 
now." 

He drew a long breath and put his hand upon the 
back of a chair. Linda was trembling violently, but 
he was still. 

"Do you think this — this form of pressure is quite 

fair?" he asked; and she said: 

"Yes. For if you are capable of doing such a 
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thing you axe not a man I could marry and live my 
life with." 

**That isn't very good argument," he said, *'but 
it's plain enough." He looked down and was silent 
for a rather long time. 

Linda believed him struggling with himself, and 
watched him, shivering, her hands tight clasped, the 
one within the other. But at last he raised his head, 
and there was no sign of conflict in his face. He 
said: 

**I think it was meant to be so. I think I have 
seen it coming for a long time." He smiled a sad 
and mirthless smile that was, oddly, not tmbecoming. 

**My dear, I give you back your freedom. You'll 
be happier so. I've always been" — ^he looked about 
him with a kind of sorry htimor at the impeccable 
Louis XVL furnishings of that handsome room — '*a 
kind of sans culotte in this place. You're well rid of 
me. 

The girl dropped down suddenly into a chair and 
fell to silent weeping. Stone watched her for a bit, 
his brows drawn in concern. Once he said : 

''You know I'm sorry. I'm sorrier than you 
could imagine." 

But she didn't stir or look up. He took an awk- 
ward step toward her, stood a moment considering, 
and then turned and tiptoed out of the room. At 
the door he glanced back over his shoulder, and 
Linda still sat there huddled in the not very pro- 
fotmd depths of a French fauteuil, her face turned 
away from him and hidden in her arms. 

The man may have realized that he was turning his 

back, perhaps for ever, upon a world of pleasant ease 
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and of alluring vistas, or his mind may already have 
been leaping forward with that jealous eagerness that 
only creative people know to the task which was 
before it. In any case, he stepped out into the 
street without any exterior sign of emotion, and, 
at the comer hailing a taxi-cab, had himself driven 
swiftly south to Washington Square. 

In his own high-perched rooms he stood a few 
moments by a window, gazing out upon the trees 
and the little groups of playing children. No one 
can say what his thoughts were. But from this he 
turned with an exclamation, ran his fingers through 
his hair, which was a way he had when absorbed, and 
sat down at his desk. 

There was a little pile of letters waiting for his 
inspection, but he pushed them aside, drew forward 
a block of yellow paper, and began to write. He 
was in the mood for his task. He burnt with it. 
He wrote for two hours as fast as his pen would go, 
and almost without pause or hesitation. At the end 
of that time he read through what he had written, 
making a 'few corrections as he read, and nodded 
with a half -savage little laugh. He said aloud : 

**That '11 do it. That 'U make them sit up. I 
think they'll remember my existence again when 
they've digested that." 

He turned the little messenger call that was near 
by his desk, and as he finished the last of his correc- 
tions the boy was admitted. Stone gave him the 
manuscript with directions as to where it was to go, 
and, when the boy had disappeared, sat back in his 
chair yawning. He was tired. 

The little pile of letters caught his eye once more, 
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and he took up the top one and opened it. It was 
written upon the official paper of the Police Depart- 
ment of Chicago and signed by an acquaintance 
whom some time before he had begged to keep him 
informed on a certain subject. Stone read the few 
words contained in the letter, uttered a loud cry, 
and sat for a long time with the sheet crumpled in 
his hand, staring before him at the wall. 

Presently he looked at his watch, and it was half 
past five. He took his hat and went down once more 
to the street. A hansom was wheeUng round the 
comer of the square, and he beckoned it up. It 
would be slow, but there were no taxis in sight. He 
was in Seventeenth Street in ten minutes, and the 
little German girl at the door said Frau Brenda was 
at home above. 

"Frau Brenda" gave him her usual quiet greet- 
ing, but after a moment looked hard into his 
face. 

"Something has happened. You are not yourself. 
Is it good or bad?" 

"A number of things have happened," Stone said. 
He gave a kind of laugh. "Yes, a number of things, 
and I think they are good. Brenda" — ^it was the 
first time he had called her by that name, and she 
looked up, flushing slightly — "Brenda, youVe never 
— that is, not for a long time — ^pretended to be fond 
of your husband, have you?" 

"I am a Roman Catholic," she said, watching his 
face from a little distance. "There is no question 
of divorce for me, if that is what you mean." 

"That's not what I mean." 

She came across the room to him swiftly and 
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caught his arm with her two hands. Her face was 
very white. 

"You mean, then, he has come back? I've got 
it all to do over again?" 

But Stone shook his head at her gently. * 'There 
is reason to believe that he will never come back, 
Brenda. I think you are free of him for ever." 

''Deadr She gave a little shivering sob, and her 
hand holding Arthur Stone's arm trembled for a 
moment. She turned away and went to a window 
and stood there for a bit with her back turned. "I 
am glad," she said, presently. "I am glad both 
for my sake and his. He was bad through and 
through. He had an evil heart. If he had lived he 
would have gone on doing evil things to the end. 
It is better for him and for everybody that he should 
die." She turned back into the room and sat down 
in a chair, lax and heavy. Her eyes looked slightly 
dazed. *'How did you hear of this?" 

** There is a man," Stone explained, "at Police 
Headquarters in Chicago who has kept me informed 
of Halvorson's movements. He has been going from 
bad to worse. The other day he and a — ^and an 
associate of his drugged a young man, meaning to 
steal his money. The yotmg man died, and Hal- 
vorson's companion was caught, but Halvorson es- 
caped." 

**This companion," she interrupted — "it was a 
woman?" 

And Stone said: "Yes. It was a woman. The 

woman confessed, and the police trailed Halvorson, 

who went in Chicago tmder a new name — Gregg — 

to the room where they — ^where he had been living. 
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He was there, but they didn't capture him. He 
killed one of the detectives and got away. He got 
out of the city, but they found what direction he had 
taken and wired along the line ahead of him. He 
seems to have left the train at a little town called 
Allensville, and to have tried to cross the river there 
in a stolen boat, but he was fired on from the bank, 
and the boat was sunk. They saw him go under. 
The body hasn't yet been recovered, but there 
seems to be no doubt that he was drowned." 

She nodded without raising her eyes. "Thank 
you! You have been very good and kind to keep 
watch for me. It is very sad and terrible — shocking. 
Perhaps he couldn't help being wicked. Perhaps 
he was bom so. In any case, it would be shameful 
for me to pretend that his death is anything but a 
blessed relief. I have no sweet and tender memories 
of him, nothing but shock and disillusionment and 
pain and humiliation. When I married him I did it 
because — oh, I was a fool ! a fool I — ^because he told 
me I could save him from himself. He said I was 
his only hope. He made me see it as a kind of 
solemn duty. I wanted to dispose of my life other- 
wise, but he made me believe I should be doing a 
fine and noble thing to make the sacrifice. How 
many thousands of - foolish women have married 
men they didn't love in the hope of saving 
them, I wonder? So I lived in hell until I could 
bear it no longer and left him. And now I am 
free." 

Arthur Stone drew a long breath. ''I am free, 
too, Brenda." 

^'YouT* She stared at him, uncomprehending. 
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**What do yotf mean? How are you more free than 
you have always been?" 

*'My engagement to Miss Grey is at an end. I 
think I have for a long time seen that the end must 
come. Well, it has come." 

She uttered a cry of consternation and pity. 

**0h, oh, I am so sorry — so terribly sorry! And 
that it should have had to come now of all times. 
Now when you needed her most. It is too cruel. 
How — I have no right to ask — ^but how did it come 
about — ^if you care to tell me?" 

He told her what had occtured that day during 
luncheon and afterward. He told it, of course, from 
his own slant of vision, but the woman was not dull. 
She made the necessary allowances. And after he 
had finished she sat for a little while silent, her face 
shaded by one hand. 

'*You must have seen," he said, *'you must have 
known that she and I had become unsuited. I 
remember yotu* asking once, *How far will she be 
able to follow you beyond her own boundaries?' 
Well, she wasn't able to follow any great distance. 
I went too fast and too far for her. So it's done 
with." 

Mme. Halvorson shook her head. "My poor, 
poor friend!" 

Stone got abruptly to his feet and began to walk 
up and down the room. And he saw presently that 
Brenda had risen also and was standing b^de a 
window. He went close up to her. His face was 
flushed, his hands moved nervously. 

**In all times of stress and strain," he said, **in 
good weather and bad, when I have been happy or 
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downcast, but especially when I have been down- 
cast, when things have gone against me and I was 
sore and tired and half discouraged, there has been 
one place of all places where I could look forward to 
rest and refreshment; there has been one person 
from whom I was sure always of understanding and 
sympathy and cheer. Other people who once said 
they were my friends have one by one cast me off, 
Brenda; you have stuck by me. Other people have 
misunderstood; you have understood. You feel 
with me. You believe what I believe. You and 
I together could do very great things. Oh, I'm not 
beaten yet! I'm not yet done for. With you to 
help me I could make them stand still and listen. 
Brenda, we're both free to-day — ^you and I. Tell 
me! I want you. * Together — " 

He stood before her trembling, his hands clasped 
behind him to steady them, his voice dry and 
broken. He gazed into her dark, beautiful face, and 
it was full of sorrow. Her great eyes were shadowy 
with pain. Stone cried out and turned blindly away 
back into the room, where he dropped into a chair, 
bowing his head upon his hands. He heard her 
after a long time speaking above him. 

'*My poor friend! It hurts me so to have to hurt 

you. You cannot imagine. I had hoped never to 

have to tell you that — we were not, you and I, as 

close together as you thought — ^not in all things. I 

have never lied to you. I have never said outright 

that I believed what I did not believe, but perhaps I 

should have been franker. I wanted you to have 

rest and comfort here. There was so much fighting 

and dissension for you everywhere else. I said: 
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'Here, at least, he shall be at peace. Why should 
I force my views upon him? He hasn't asked for 
them. He has asked only for tinderstanding, and 
that I can give him — that and rest.' For I did 
understand. I have tmderstood all along from the 
first to the very last. And at first I felt with you, 
too. I was full of enthusiasm. It was only later 
that I knew myself unable to follow where you 
went. And now, to-day, this attitude toward the 
men who gave up their lives on that ship, I cannot 
sympathize with it. I can tmderstand it. I can see 
it as a logical pushing forward of your other beliefs, 
but it seems to me cold and terrible." 

He did not speak when she had finished. He sat 
where he was, still, bowed together, his face hidden. 
Mme. Halvorson made as if she would say more, 
sighed, and turned away again to the window, which 
was open to let the warm air in. It let in the voices 
of the street, too, but muffled and dimmed and far 
away, for it was a back window. The daylight was 
fading slowly, and in the inner comers of the room 
the dusk had begun to gather. Behind her Mme. 
Halvorson heard dragging feet, and, turning, found 
that Stone had risen from his chair. He looked and 
moved like a sick man, and she f otmd it hard to meet 
his eyes. 

"Could you," he asked, in a half -whisper, ''could 
you come to me — ^without belief — even if you didn't 
approve all I have thought and done? Cotdd you 
come like that?" 

She cried out in sheer pain and pity, seeing the vast 
depth of the man's fall from pride and self-sufficiency. 

'*No, no! You never said that. You never 
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thought it. If it comes back to you afterward, 
deny it to yourself. I won't even answer it." 

**Is there any one else you — ^you care for?" he 
asked, in his flat tone. 

She wouldn't meet his eyes, but he saw the red 
color rise from her throat and spread upward across 
her beautiful face until it reached her hair. And 
after a moment he turned away without speaking 
and went to a table against the wall where he had 
left his hat and gloves. Mme. Halvorson followed 
him miserably. 

"Ah, don't go like this — ^without a word! I can't 
bear it. You're alone and suffering. If I could 
only do something. I've comforted you so often. 
Can't I give you any help or comfort now — except — " 
I seem to need thought," he said, at last. 

Straight, hard thinking. Can you help me to think ?" 

She shook her head. '*No. We comfort each 
other, we human beings. We help each other in 
various ways — or we don't. But we think alone." 

And after a moment he looked up and nodded. 
"That's true. I must think alone." 

She followed him up as he was turning away. 
"This is not a definite parting? I shall see you 
soon again? You aren't — going to cut yourself 
off from your friends?" 

"No. I shall hope to see you soon. I don't 
know just what is to come. I must get away — think 
it over — straight, if I can. Somewhere, somehow, 
things are all wrong. Something — escapes me. 
I've got to search for it until it's fotmd." He went 
out with a kind of haste, and this time Mm^. Halvor- 
son let him go. 







CHAPTER XXI 

MME. HALVORSON sat on after Stone had left 
her, for what may have been an hour, quite 
still in a deep arm-chair, and the dusk gathered round 
her as she sat, so that the comers of the room were 
full of darkness, and the two windows were two ob- 
longs of pale and misty gray. 

She heard, or thought she did, a hand upon the 
knob of the door that led into the stair passage, and 
looked up in surprise, for neither the people of the 
house nor her friends were in the habit of trying her 
door without a preliminary knock. She heard that 
stealthy sound again, and raised her voice. 

"Who is there? Come in, please!" Then the 
door opened a little way, and the figure of a man 
entered and closed the door behind him. Mme. Hal- 
vorson got somehow to her feet, and she smothered 
a scream with her hands over her mouth. She 
stood there swaying, and the figtue of the man stood 
still and dark amid the shadows across from her. 

** Speak!" she said, at last, tearing the words from 
her throat with a great effort. * * Speak — ^if you can !" 
And at that the man coughed, but, as it were, tmder 
his breath, and asked in a kind of whisper, as if he 
were afraid of being heard: 

'*Are you alone here? Is there anybody about?" 

So she knew he was alive and no ghost, and she 
leaned against the wall very weak and ill, 
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*'Yes. I am alone. I thought you were dead — 
shot and drowned." 

"How did you know about that?" the man de- 
manded, suspiciously. ''That only happened two 
♦ days ago. Well, they did hit me " (he had a bandage 
rotmd his neck under the tumed-up coat collar), 
"but I didn't drown. That's plain enough, isn't 
it?" He crossed to the windows, walking on his 
toes, and glaiyjed out. He pulled the blinds, struck 
a match, lookecl about for the gas, and lit it. 

Under that crude illiunination he was a mean 
figure— a man with the manhood left out— a white- 
faced, wolfish, furtive being with cruel and fright- 
ened eyes. For some odd reason he constantly 
licked his lips. He looked where his wife stood 
against the wall, and a contortion like a dog's snarl 
came and went upon his face. 

"There's a reckoning coming between you and 
me, my girl — one of these days. But not now. 
That's for later on. " He came nearer, scowling when 
he saw that she shrank from him. "I've no time to 
lose. They know I'm in New York, the police do. 
They're looking out for me. They saw me once 
this morning, but I gave them the slip. I waited 
until it was getting dark and came here." 

"How did you know where I lived?" she asked 
him, drearily, but he shook his head. 

"Nevermind! I knew. The thing is I've got to 
get out, and I've got to have money to do it with. 
How much have you in the house?" 

"Almost none at all," she said. "I never keep 

any large sum of money about. There may be five 

or ten dollars." He made a violent gesture toward 
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her. *' That's a lie! Give up now! Shell out! 
And be quick about it. You'll give me what youVe 
got, and then to-morrow you'll draw what's in your 
bank and send it to me — ^in cash. I'll leave you an 
address." 

She looked at him boldly. "I shall do nothing of 
the sort." 

The man stared at her open-mouthed for a mo- 
ment, then seemed, under her gaze, to crumple up. 
He seemed to wither and shrink. His teeth began 
to chatter. 

"Brenda, for God's sake! You don't tmderstand. 
They're after me. I — in Chicago — I did for a 
detective. I had to. They'll make it murder — 
damn them! They're looking for me everjrwhere. 
If I can't get away at once I'm done for. For God's 
sake, Brenda! Haven't you got any heart, any 
fondness — ^love ? Remember — * ' 

**0h yesl" she said, interrupting him. *'Yes, I 
remember. I remember exceedingly well. That's 
why I shall do nothing to help you escape from just 
pimishment now. Because I remember so well. 
You're a murderer. You've just confessed it. You're 
a good many other things, too. You're bad to the 
very heart. You always were bad — cruel and merci- 
less and crooked. Don't I remember? You're an 
enemy to society. You ought to be locked up or — 
or put an end to. It's what you deserve ten times 
over. And will you tell me one little weak, faint 
reason why I, who have suffered more from you than 
any other living being has done — ^will you tell me 
why 7 of all people should help you now to escape 
paying your just debt?" 
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"You're my wife," he babbled. *' You're my own 
wife. You — ^you loved me once. Haven't you got 
any memory of that — ^those days long ago? Brenda 
—my God!" 

"You know quite well," she said, "that I never 
loved you. And who knows better than you what 
dreadful memories I have to look back upon ? When 
I heard you were dead I thanked Heaven. I said: 
'Now I shall begin, after some poor fashion, to live 
again. Now, at last, I'm free. It has come late, 
but I'm free. I can patch up some sort of a life 
for myself.* That's what I thought." She covered 
her face. "And after all, it isn't true." 

"No," said the man, softly. "It isn't true. Not 
by a long sight." 

She looked up, and he was holding a revolver in 
his hands. She gave at first a smothered cry and 
a violent start, for she had all the usual woman's 
fear of firearms. Then she laid her head back against 
the wall and smiled at him. 

"That's the best thing to do. You're right. It's 
best for everybody — ^for you and for me and — for 
others as well. I'm glad you thought of it. Only 
— ^please be quick! I'll close my eyes. So! Now 
shoot quickly, and then yourself." 

"Myself I" he cried. "No fear! What kind of an 
ass do you take me for?" 

She opened her eyes. * * Well, this is the top floor of 
a four-story house, and the walls and floors are thin. 
You didn't expect to shoot me just out of sheer 
wantonness — revenge — ^and get safely down all those 
stairs to the street, did you? Hardly." 

He cursed her foully, thrust her aside with a 
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motion that was half a blow, and began to run round 
the room like a questing hound. He found almost 
at once what he was after — ^her purse, lying with a 
pair of gloves and a shopping-bag on the mantel. 
He turned out the purse, and there were, as Brenda 
had said, between five and ten dollars in bills and 
silver. He put this imsatisfactory sum into his 
pocket and turned back, licking his lips. 

* * Once more, will you promise to draw to-morrow 
morning what money you have in bank and send it 
to me in Philadelphia? I can't stay in New York 
over night. Will you promise that?" He was 
whiter than ever and looked dangerous — a cowardly 
animal at bay. But the woman said, steadily: 

"No. I will not." 

"Then, by God," said Halvorson, in a whisper, his 
little eyes fixed upon her, "by God, I'll do for you 
before I leave this house. There's other ways than 
shooting. I'll kill you with my hands. If I've got 
to swing I'll swing for two." 

He ran at her silently, but she leaped aside and 
threw a chair in his path, over which he fell, cursing. 
Then from the other end of the room by the windows 
she stretched out one hand toward him. 

"Stop! Stop!" And he stood still. She said: 
* * This window is open and the house is full of people. 
So are the other houses next door and across the 
back areas. If you take another step toward me I 
shall scream as loud as I can, and I shall keep on 
screaming. You may be able, as you say, to do for 
me, but you'll never escape after it, I promise 
you." 

Halvorson's hands opened and closed spasmodi- 
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cally, and his white face twisted once into a grimace 
of hatred and fear. 

"Just you wait!'* said he, between spasms of 
chattering. *'You wait! When I come back — 
after they've stopped watching out for me — ^then 
I'll tear you in pieces. I'll do for you before I die. 
You wait !" He turned suddenly to the door, pulled 
it open, and disappeared. 

Then Brenda fell down upon her knees, with her 
arms and head across a chair, and fainted quite away. 

Raoul Flambeau found her so a quarter of an hour 
later when, after knocking twice at the door, he 
opened it and went in. He had just seen a shocking 
and terrible thing down in the street. Approaching 
the house from the west, with the intention of trying 
to persuade Brenda Halvorson to dine with him, as 
she sometimes did, at one of the quieter restaurants, 
he saw a man open the front door and stand a moment, 
half within the doorway, looking in an odd, furtive 
manner up and down the street. Then the man ran 
swiftly down the high steps and turned east. Flam- 
beau had by that time reached the foot of the steps, 
so that the man passed very close to him. There 
were two families living in that house, and a number 
of men from time to time visited them. Flambeau 
had often encoimtered men going in or out of the 
place, but never before any one with the look and 
manner of a hunted criminal. And, besides, some- 
thing in this fellow's face, half seen in the gathering 
dusk, was familiar to him. He stood a moment 
there at the foot of the door-steps, watching the 
retreating figure, and he was aware that another 
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figure which had been loitering across the street had 
begun to cross diagonally at a run, blowing a whistle 
as it went. 

All at once Flambeau gave a loud exclamation, for 
it flashed into his mind when and where he had seen 
that mean, furtive face before, and he knew who the 
man was. He began to run after the running figure 
that had appeared from across the street. 

The second man still blew his police whistle, and 
presently he called out, "Stop, there, or I'll fire on 
you!" 

Halvorson looked back over his shoulder. He saw 
the detective fifty paces behind him, and he must have 
known that that shrilling whistle was to warn another 
somewhere ahead, at the next comer. He may or 
may not have seen Flambeau, farther back. If it 
had been a summer evening the high porches and the 
steps leading up to them would have been covered 
with people sitting out for a breath of air. It was, 
as a matter of fact, warm, but people hadn't begun 
to sit out yet. The street, save for those three run- 
ning figures, was deserted. And a revolver-shot 
out of doors sounds very like what is nowadays a 
commonplace and tmheeded noise — the back&ing 
of a motor-car or the explosion of a tire. The mur- 
derer, still nmning, drew his revolver and fired once 
behind him. The detective answered the fire, and 
Flambeau, some distance back, saw the fugitive jerk 
suddenly, go half-way to his knees, and, turning, 
bolt into the low basement entrance to one of 
the rows of houses — one of those entrances that are 
concealed under high stone steps. At the same mo- 
ment there came from the east another running man 
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with a revolver in his hand — a detective in plain 
clothes. They turned in after their prey, and 
Flambeau heard shots — two, three, a half-dozen 
in rapid succession; at the end one single shot, 
and then no more. Men and women and little 
children began to gather in that magical fashion 
crowds have, from everywhere — ^from the houses, 
from the pavement, from the sky. 

Flambeau forced his way through the elbowing 
crowd, coughing in the fog of bitter and acrid powder- 
smoke. He saw a still figure with upturned face 
and the dreadful eyes of death. The two detectives 
were kneeling over the figure; and Flambeau asked 
them: 

''Who was this person, please?" 

**Man wanted in Chicago for double murder," one 
of the detectives answered, without looking up. 
''Gregg or Halvorson. Take your choice." 

"He is dead?" Flambeau asked, again; and the 
detective said: 

"You bet he's dead! And he damn near got me, 
too." He looked up to see who was questioning 
him, hut Flambeau had already begun to slip back 
through the growing throng of bystanders. 

When he was clear he walked slowly on, eastward, 
to the next comer, where there were the red and green 
lights of a pharmacy. And he stood a moment 
against the wall, thinking. He wondered why Hal- 
vorson had suddenly appeared in New York after 
so long an absence, and in the light of the police 
detective's information he made a guess not wide of 
the truth. The murderer had come to beg his wife 
either to hide him or to give him money to escape. 
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To-morrow the whole mean tragedy wotdd be in 
the newspapers. Eager eyes would spy Brenda out. 
Tongues would wag and clack. She must be got 
away — out of it. He went into the pharmacy, found 
the public telephone booth, and called up the Grey 
house in Sixty-fourth Street, only to learn that Mr. 
and Miss Grey had this afternoon motored out to 
Grey's Inn, meaning to remain some days. Then 
he tried for the country house, got Linda Grey, and 
told her what had happened. 

** Would she take Mme. Halvorson in?" 

"Good heavens, Flambeau! Of course I will. I 
shall be delighted. The poor, poor thing! Btmdle 
her into a motor and bring her out at once, this 
evening. I shall be delighted to have her — delighted. 
And so will father. Htirry and get her away now 
before the police or the reporters get to the house. 
Never mind about her clothes. I'll fit her out 
here." 

Flambeau thanked his friend and went out and 
back along Seventeenth Street. Before that base- 
ment area there was still a great crowd of people 
overflowing into the gutter. Two or three police- 
men in uniform were trying to disperse it. Flam- 
beau passed on and ran up the steps of Brenda's 
house. He asked the little German girl who opened 
the door to have a taxi-cab stunmoned, and went 
up-stairs. 

When he entered that top-floor room and saw the 
figure stretched out tmder the flaring gas, half on 
the floor, half across the seat of a chair, his heart 
stopped beating, for he thought Halvorson had 
killed her. But presently he saw that she was not 
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dead, nor even unconscious. She had come slowly 
out of her faint, and was lying there still, her face 
hidden upon her arms. 

He raised her to her feet, and she looked into his 
face with dry and somber eyes. She seemed to be 
far beyond the solace of tears. 

''He has come back," she ^d. '*Raoul, he has 
come back again." 

**I know, my dear," said the man. "I know. 
We'll talk about that later. Where is your hat-^ 
and a warm coat? I'm going to take you away — 
out to Grey's Inn at once. I'll explain why as we 
go. Don't ask questions now! We must be quick. 
Get a coat — a, thick one." 

She stared at him and began to protest, but Flam- 
beau was almost sharp with her. She had never 
before seen him in this mood. She was puzzled and 
a little displeased, but he swept her along desjrite 
herself, and in an incredibly brief time she was being 
thrust into a taxi-cab before the house. Down the 
street a little way she saw a crowd of people and an 
ambulance at the curb. 

"Some one has been hurt," she said; but Flam- 
beau was giving directions to the chauffeur, and did 
not answer. 

In Longacre Square they changed to a touring- 
car, and presently were slipping through Harlem 
streets toward the city's rim and the open country. 

Brenda had remained passive and silent, asking 
no questions, making no comments, but at last she 
roused herself and began to speak. She told about 
Arthur Stone's call and how she had been compelled 
to send him away. She told of how she had been 
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given to believe that her htisband was dead, and 
that she was glad to believe it; then how he had 
come to her, hard upon Arthur Stone's heels, and 
threatened her, and gone again, fleeing before the 
law. She had been overtired that day, all unnerved, 
and she began to sob. 

"What shall I do, Raoul? What shall I do? 
That little half -hour when I believed myself free at 
last — ^it has undone all the strength and the endur- 
ance I have been so long building up. I can't look 
ahead. I daren't. I daren't face my life. I've 
come to an end of what I can bear. I'm not so very 
old — ^twenty-eight. And I'm physically strong. I 
may live twenty — ^thirty-Hforty years. I can't. I 
can't face them." She was shivering violently; but 
Flambeau put his hand over hers, and the touch 
soothed her a little. He was so strong and good, 
a man to lean on. 

"Wait," he said to her. "I've something to tell 
you. Wait, my dear, and listen." And he told her 
what he had seen. 

Once while he was speaking she cried out in a 
sharp voice, but afterward was still, clinging to his 
hand with both of hers like a little troubled, fright- 
ened child. (Arthur Stone wouldn't have known 
her just then.) At the end she was weeping silent- 
ly, and he let her be, for s(»netimes tears are 
good. 

They had come into a long, straight cotmtry road 

with trees beside it and dim hills beyond. There 

were yellow lights in the windows of farm-houses far 

away, and once a dog ran after the car barking. 

There was a full moon, and under it the fields lay in a 
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misty radiance, flashing silver here and there where 
there was a pool or a stream. 

The touring-car plunged along the road, and, as 
the road was not a very good one, it bumped now and 
then and swung from side to side, so that Brenda 
Halvorson was thrown back and forth in her seat. 
Flambeau looked at her and with a sudden resolu- 
tion drew her close and slipped his arm about her 
shoulders. She lay still against him, and after a 
little her head fell back upon his shoulder. He saw 
her face in the moonlight, and it was wet with tears, 
but her weeping was over. Her eyes were closed. 
She looked as if she were asleep. 

It seemed to M. Flambeau that they two had been 
driving like this through the night for an immeasur- 
able space of time — ^perhaps for ever. He thought of 
the terrors and the sorrows and the tragedy behind 
them in the city, and they seemed like something 
far, far away and unreal and half forgotten — ^like a 
bad dream dreamed long ago. He looked down at 
Brenda's beautiful face that lay against his shoulder 
with the tears drying upon it, and his heart beat high 
and fast in him. He felt incredibly yotmg, a splen- 
did and adventurous boy with all the world before him 
for his conquering. The blood sang in his ears, and 
the morning stars sang together in his tmspoiled soul. 

Brenda opened her eyes for an instant. "Have 
we far to go?'* 

''All across the world, my dear!'* said Raoul 
Flambeau, in a kind of shouting whisper. 

And she smiled at him drowsily before she closed 
her eyes again. ** That's a long way. Don't let 
me get lost from you." 
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and she may have seen that he was near the end of 
his strength. She sighed and shook her head. 

''Help me!" said Arthur Stone, suddenly. "If 
you are wise, help mel Tell me what it is that is 
wrong. Either all the world is mad or else I have 
been all my life groping in the dark, seeing no farther 
than my hands could reach. Tell me what it is that 
everybody else seems to know and that I do not 
know. Tell me what it is that you and Linda Grey 
and Latimer and that Frenchman and Roger Bacon 
— all my friends, or the people who once were my 
friends — all of you see and I cannot see. Tell 
me!" 

Why," said the lady, simply, "it is love." 
Love!" he cried out, with a touch of his old 
scorn ; and she nodded the slow, gentle nod that very 
old people have. 

"Yes, just that. It is love, Mr. Stone, that you 
have never seen or known or imderstood. Life and 
himian affairs have always been to you, I think, like 
a game or a business. Am I not right? You have 
a business man's mind. You have seen htunan 
affairs managed badly, and you have been annoyed 
because it is your instinct to hate disorder and in- 
efficiency and waste. You set yourself to overcome 
these, and you had such energy and skill and en- 
thusiasm that people began to watch you and to 
applaud. You see, they misimderstood. They saw 
you working for the betterment of mankind, and 
they thought you did it because you loved mankind. 
So they followed you and praised you and gave you 
honor. Then you began to do strange loveless 
things, and they were puzzled and alarmed, and in 
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the end they turned away. Mr. Stone, have you 
ever loved any one quite unselfishly?" 

He looked down and up again, flushing. *'I don't 
know. I had thought so. I wonder." 

''I think you have not/' she said. ''Tell me an- 
other thing! Have you ever taken up a little child 
in your arms and felt your heart swell until' it was 
near to bursting for sheer tenderness and awe and 
the passion to cherish and protect?" 

**No," said Arthur Stone, bowing his head like 
one ashamed. 

**Mr. Stone," said she, "before you can lead the 
world you must become as a little child." 

The man drew a breath that was like the begin- 
ning of a sob. 

*'I read what you wrote a week ago in Mr. Lati- 
mer's paper," said Miss Van Werk. ** About the 
great disaster, I mean. Mr. Stone, you have seen 
in the needless death of a good man only waste. 
What you have not seen is that when even the best 
and most useful of men gives his life for another, 
his soul goes up like a tongue of flame, like the steeple 
of a church — pointing the way to God." 

*'I have denied God!" said Arthur Stone, bitterly. 

And Miss Van Werk smiled. **You might deny 
the sun and stars, but they would shine on." 

He stared at her for a moment, abruptly sat down, 
and took his head between his hands. He sat there 
oblivious, seemingly, of the passage of time for a 
long time, and old Miss Van Werk waited in silence. 
But at last an involuntary movement roused the 
man, he looked up bewildered, and got to his 
feet. 
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"I — ^forgot myself. Is it late? Have I been here 
a long time?" 

"Not too long," she said, very gently. 

He moved nearer, and the old lady rose to meet 
him. He asked her: "You believe that they all 
turned away from me because they fotmd I (Mdn't 
act from love of my fellow-men? You believe that?" 

"I cannot doubt it, Mr. Stone." 

He drew a long sigh. "I must go and think. 
This is all new and strange to me. I must think." 
He had said just about that to Brenda Halvorson, 
but he had forgotten. He turned abruptly away 
toward the door, but came back. "I haven't 
thanked you. You have been very kind." He 
gave a twisted grin. "It may turn out to have 
been worth your while. Who knows?" He looked 
at old Miss Van Werk, made as if he would say 
something more, changed his mind, and went away. 

Prom the window of her drawing-room Miss Van 
Werk saw him making his way slowly across the 
square southward, his shoulders bowed, his head 
bent, paying small heed to where his steps led him. 

A poor soul, she said to herself, gone out to grope 
in darkness. But she tried to believe that he held 
in his hand at last the key to a door. And he might 
(Who, as he had said, who knows ?) if he sought long 
and earnestly find himself on the threshold. And 
beyond the door she knew there was light. 




CHAPTER XXIII 

OVER beyond the tiny lake at Grey's Inn, on 
the slope of the hillside that rose from the water 
opposite the house, and distant from it not more 
than two or three minutes, there was a kind of roofed 
shelter too slight to be called a pavilion. It was 
walled on three sides, but the fourth side, facing 
the little lake and the house on the hill beyond, was 
open. There were benches and comfortable cane 
chairs, such as are made for porch use, and a table 
or two, and a great many red or green cushions. It 
was a pleasant place to sit on a summer day, for it 
looked north, and was always cool. It was so near 
the house that a call, if one shouted loud enough, 
cotdd be heard across the water; but it had, for all 
that, an effect of some privacy, for it was more or 
less masked by low shrubs that were kept thin so 
that, while the people in the shelter were fairly well 
hidden, their view was not interfered with. 

Linda sat there early on a warm morning at the 
end of May and made a pretense of writing letters. 
Summer had come at last, and the soft air was full 
of the sweet scent of it. The fields and the rugged 
hills were green. The apple-trees had already shed 
most of their blossoms, and the tulips and daffodils 
and hyacinths had gone; but the lilacs were in full 
flower, and the wistaria, too, and the horse-chestnut 
trees were full of stiff white and pink cones. 
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Linda, bet ween* sentences of the letter she was 
writing, kept an eye on the house across the lake. 
Old Mis^ Van Werk was walking up and down the 
long souJ;h terrace. The sun must have been 
rather hot there, but Miss Van Werk's blood was 
thin and slow with age, and she liked to bask. She 
was dressed, as always, in black silk, and over her 
head she held one of those miniature black sun- 
shades that elegant ladies used to carry when they 
drove out — ^the kind of sunshade that can be bent 
to any angle. Linda watched her great-atmt with 
an absent smile, but her eyes were looking for an- 
other figure, and presently she took a quick breath, 
for the other figure came out from the long window 
of the lotmge, paused a moment to speak to Miss 
Van Werk, and then ran down the path that led 
to the lake's margin and rotmd it and up the farther 
side. 

She tried to keep on with her letter like a sensible 
workaday person, but her pen began to write fool- 
ish words, and she gave a little laugh and threw it 
down. She saw Coppy Latimer cross the spillway, 
stop and wave his arms like a maniac at the clear, 
brown water (by which she knew he was frightening 
an inquisitive trout), and then begin to mount the 
hillside toward her. 

And as he mounted in long, eager steps the color 
began to grow and deepen in the girl's cheeks, and 
she seemed to need more breath than had kept her 
alive earlier in the morning. He came to the level 
of the little sunmier-house, and Linda rose to meet 
him. The room behind her was all cool shadows 
and green dimness. Against that subdued back- 
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ground she stood blushing and smiling, a seductive 
figure with her thin, white dress and her splendid 
yellow hair and her vivid color. 

He stopped an instant to gaze. They had known 
each other, these two, all their lives, and it might 
be supposed that they had no surprises left; but it 
wasn't so. She was for him each time they met 
a new and astonishing miracle — ^lovelier than all his 
hopes and dreams, incredibly alluring and beautiful. 
The sight of her never failed to make his heart beat 
quicker. He never heard her voice without a sudden 
mounting thrill. 

He went across the floor with slow steps, and 
Linda, when he had come near, put up her arms 
over his shoulders and pressed close to him and 
closed her eyes. For he was an unfailing miracle to 
her as well, something quite new and strange and 
wonderful, tmdreamt of in her previous philosophy. 
His presence, the touch of his arms, waked in her a 
tenderness so poignant that it hurt and brought 
tears to her eyes. She tried to tell him about it 
sometimes. She was shy and rather incoherent, and 
made a poor business of it; but Coppy Latimer 
seemed to think that every one of her halting words 
was inspired by God, and was so thrilled and de- 
lighted and so grateful and humble that it was worth 
trjring all over again ever so many times. 

They sat down presently on a long, comfortable 
seat that was there — but very close together, for 
Linda, when they were alone, liked to have him at 
hand, as it were, where she could lay her head against 
him or touch him somewhere. He had a bruised 
cheek-bone, and she wanted to know about it. 
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* * Is running a newspaper hard on the face, Coppy ?" 

"No, but playing polo is — sometimes," he told 
her. ''I got a toss yesterday. That little brute 
Firefly crossed his legs, and we went down like a shot 
rabbit." 

"I think," said Linda, slowly — "I think that 
when you and I — ^when we're married, you know, I 
shall stop your polo-playing. It's no sport for a 
family man." 

*'My God!" said he. *'Shall I have to take to 
golf?" 

**Well, it's better than chess or coon-can. And 
there's tennis. You're a rotten bad tennis-player. 
It would do no harm to brush up your game a bit. 
I can give you fifteen and beat you six-four. And 
that's just a little disgraceful." She laughed and 
laid her head against him. "How is the paper?" 

"Well, it's coming on. Of course, it costs an 
atrocious lot of money, but the circulation goes up 
and the advertising comes in, and we keep our spirits. 
I feel sometimes like a child fighting a trained army 
of giants; but, for one thing, it's a great fun, and, for 
another thing, it's already making a few — a very 
few — ^people think about the poor who didn't think 
about them before. I don't. Heaven knows, expect 
to settle that great problem in one lifetime. Prob- 
ably it will never be altogether settled. But you 
build a house, brick by brick. I mean to lay my 
brick before I die." 

She squeezed his hand. "I know. And I'm so 
glad and so proud over you, Coppy. If I cotdd only 
tell you ! But I haven't the words. Is to-day the 
thirtieth or the thirty-first?" 
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Thirty-first." 

"Then Flambeau and Brenda sail to-day from San 
Francisco. I suppose it's a kind of wild-goose chase. 
Certainly it's wild enough. But whatever may come, 
they'll have each other. They'll have happiness. 
No one ever need to feel sorry for them, whether 
island socialism works out or not. Do you think it 
will work?" 

''No. But it will be interesting to watch. And, 
as you say, they'll have each other. I saw — ^Arthur 
yesterday." 

Linda stirred a little. **Ah! That poor soul ! I 
wanted to go and see him. I wrote, asking if I 
might, and he wrote back to say that he wasn't seeing 
anybody. Is he better?" 

"Yes, oh yes. He's about. He was never very 
ill, really. Just 'down.' He's down still, but I 
think he sees a little more light than he did. Things 
were very black for him. He's going abroad next 
week — SL long tour. Some months, I believe, or 
perhaps a year. I wish he'd gone before to-day." 

"Why before to-day, Coppy?" she asked. 

He pulled a newspaper out of his pocket. 
Haven't you seen this? Those garment- workers, 
they've repudiated their agreement and are going out 
on a fresh strike." 

Linda gave a cry of pity and sorrow. "How 
dreadful ! How very dreadful ! The last thing — ^his 
pride — the one thing that hadn't failed him. Coppy, 
it's terrible and uncanny, too. Everything poor Ar- 
thur did or gained has gone — swept away — ^vanished. 
Just as if it had never been. As if A^ had never been. 

It's too dreadful. I'm heartbroken about this last 
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failure. I had hoped that might never come— 
that it would last always as a kind of monument to 
him. He'll think now that he might as well never 
have lived." 

''Not that, I hope," said Coppy Latimer. **For it 
wouldn't be true. Even if everything that he did 
has been undone in an outward sense, the spirit of it 
goes on. And that's as much as a man can hope for 
in this world. The spirit of industrial arbitration is 
established in this country now, and a practical 
failure or two can't kill it. I think it's so with the 
other things, too. People were taught to apply 
common sense to large affairs as well as small ones, 
and they'll never quite forget — even if they've 
smashed the man who taught them, even if the 
man deserved to be smashed. 

''And those of us who knew him best — ^he's left his 
stamp on us, you know. We couldn't follow him to 
all of his extremes, but we learned something from 
him. He taught you to think, and he taught me, too. 
We hated some of the things he did, but we shall 
never be what we were before he came to us. . . . Did 
you know that Flambeau, before he and Brenda left 
town, went to Arthur and, as you might say, made 
it up with him? In fact, he did more. He begged 
him to come to them later on, in the Pacific, when 
the colony is started. He said that if Arthur should 
ever feel that his usefulness was impaired here they'd 
be glad to have him in their new world, where he 
might be of enormous value. Decent of old Raoul, 
wasn't it?" 

"It was splendid!" Linda said. "Absolutdy 

splendid! And, Coppy, you've been splendid, too, 
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about poor Arthur. You've stuck to him through 
everything — even when it must have hurt you to." 

''Oh, well, I owe him a lot! And, besides, he's a 
great man — with a blind spot. Let's try to forget 
the blind spot when we think of him." 

Linda nodded. **Yes. He was a great man — 
with a blind spot. There was one thing he never 
saw nor understood — Love. I wonder if he will 
I ever understand it ?" 

''Ah! Who knows thatr 

*'Who, indeed?" 
f **Will he come back again, Coppy, and begin all 
I over again one of these days?" 

**I think so," Coppy Latimer said. "He isn't 
done for. He isn't smashed. Not by a good deal ! 
I think he'll come back after a year or two and put 
his shoulder to the wheel again. I hope so, for we 
need him." 

Linda was silent for a little while, but at the end of 
it drew a sigh. *' You're a generous soul, Coppy. 
You make me ashamed." 

"Ashamed? What are you ashamed of?" 

"I'm ashamed," she said, "because, though I was 
BO close to him for so long a time, he has begtm to 
seem so remote — so far away. I suppose it is 
. because in a certain important sense we really 
weren't close at all — and because now I'm very close 
to some one else and very, very happy. Happiness 
oughtn't to make people selfish, ought it ? I'm af rdd 
it has made me selfish, though. I see you and me 
inside a kind of enchanted circle, and all the rest of 
the world seems to be millions and millions of miles 
away. I can hardly see it at all." 
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She laid her face against Coppy Latimer's ooat» 
and the gentleman inside that garment t>ecame, as 
they say in the East, like a man without tmder- 
standing. 

"What," Linda asked, after a long period— 
"what is that strange noise I hear?" 

Coppy Latimer looked up absently. "I think it 
is voices. I think yoiu* father and Miss Van Werk 
and Alice Famborough must be coming up the hill.'* 

"Who are my father and Miss Van Werk and Alice 
Famborough?" she demanded; and he shook his 
head. 

"I'm sure I don't know. Strangers, probably,, 
from another world. If I were you I should pay nd 
attentibn to them." 

"I never meant to," said Linda Grey, and put her 
head back where it had been before. 
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